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THE PLANET OF THE CENTURY. 





BY THE RIGHT REV, ARTHUR CLEVELAND COXE, 


STar of our age, in heaven’s blue void 
Found floating, in its earliest hour,* 
Thou little gem-like asteroid, 
First of thy kind, empyreal flower, 
Brilliant and petty, thou dost shine 
Of all our century’s stars a sign. 


Why call thee Ceres? How I hate 
Such Pagan names for things above. 
Thy sicklet—does it mark earth’s fate ? 

Its ripened harvest does it prove ? 
Or did Piazzi, somewhat frisky, 
Foresee an age of rye and whisky ? 


Thou art a democratic star, 
Leading, like Cade, a rabble rude 
Which Olbers spied, through doors ajar, 
And others proved a multitude, 
A wrack of older worlds—the sherds 
Of planets never named in words, 


Type of the Age, again I say, 

With all the asteroids thou art : 
Not ours one bright peculiar ray, 

But many, shioing each apart, 
All bright, none glorious—all in strife 
With one another for dear life. 


A mob of firefly splendors, all 
In orbits most eccentric seen. 
The nineteenth century, quizzical, 
As are its stars, in heaven serene, 
Skall brightly, greatly, grandly pass 
In meteoric showers, alas! 


Yet even, for half the century’s date, 


What works, what arts, what brains we show: 


The hero small, the people great ; 
As continents of coral grow— 

So—reared by all their toiling hands, 

Our pyramid of progress stands. 


An age of brilliant finding-out 

And wondrous makings, it has proved. 
Discovery, at war with doubt, i 

And thought with thunder-step have moved. 
Let ev’n a Newton live once more, 
What would he know of sea or shore ? 


Amber was rubbed in days of old; 
But Franklin, frem the angry sky, 
Drew the fork’d fires, by Job foreteld,t 
And Morse on errands makes them fly, 
Hither and thither, near and far; 
Lightnings that answer—“ Here we are.”’ 


PhceSus could play on Hermes’ lyre, 
Ere the pert urchin stole his darts ; 

But not the Muses could inspire 
Their Master, in the finer Arts, 

So lately learned in these dull days 

When lo! he paints with prismy rays. 


Comets and star-worlds have appeared, 
Drifting th’ ethereal Ocean through, 
Aud utmost Neptune, as he steered 
Aloft, rear-admiral of the Blue, 
While Sol himself, o’er boundless seas, 
Tows his bright fleet tow’rd Hercules. 


A star-waltz in the heavenly deep, 
He seans, who lifts the telescope, 
Bright orbs that on their axles sleep, 
Spinning, as whirls the thaumatrope; 
And clouds of star-dust, fold on fold 
As ’twere a spangled vesture rolled.§$ 


And ’mid those Pleiads—can it be 

The sun’s more glorious Sun is found, 
While—lost in dread immensity, 

That sun another Sun goes round ? 
Great God! the halo of thy brow 
Are shining worlds, their center Thou. 





* January Ist, 1801. 


+The sickle, its astronomical attribute, and the |} 


name were assigned by Piazzi, its discoverer. 
+ Job xxxviili, 35. 
§ Heb. i, 12. 





DOHERTY. 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 








IF you want to see the inside of a station, 
you’d ought to have been here last night. 
It isn’t often, ma’am, there is a night that 
would be suitable for you. I don’t think 
there’s been half a dozen this winter that 
I’d want you round if you was my daugh- 
ter or my sister—begging your pardon, 
ma’am, as the best way I can put it to you 
to express my meaning and the feeling 
that a man has about such things. 

Ladies drop in of an errand now and 
then—you ain’t the first. Curious errands, 
too. One, she wanted to circulate a total 
abstinence pledge; and another, she offered 
to pay the salary of a chaplain. She 
brought a specimen with her. Most I re- 
member of him is what a little chap he 
was. Then I remember three coming ina 
squad to teach the women how to darn 
stockings. And one—but she was young— 
she brought a package of tracts, on pink 
paper. Then we’ve had ’em bring sand- 
wiches, and hymn-books, and laylocks, and 
other singular things. 

Most of ’em that drop in have that 
way about ’em as though the officers were 
a-locking these folks up here for their own 
personal gratification. Can’t seem to get it 
into their heads! I always like to be polite 
to ladies, too, myself. Then, another 
thing. They’re bent on it, these creeturs 
ain’t past making over. Want to give ’em 
old clothes and get ’em work; set em up in 
little shops, and that. Shops! There isn’t 
a man here once a month that would set 
under a roof, if you’d give him a salary for 
it. 

Why, once we used to give ’em soup. 


That was last winter. It didn’t work. We 
don’t do it now. But the city had a soup- 
day here one while, and a fish firm down 
on Atlantic Wharf said we might have their 
heads. So we told the men, if they’d go 
down and get the heads, it would make their 
soup so much the richer. Don’t you see? 
Now we couldn’t get a man-jack of ’em to 
stir. Notone. They’d rather go without 
than take the trouble. They’reall so. All 
of a piece. And the women—well the wo- 


men— 
Upon my word, I wish you had been 


here last night. I’ve been lieutenant in this 
station for twelve years, and I don’t think 
I ever felt as I did last night. It’s puckery 
kind of work this—like taking alum on 
your tongue. After a year or so a man feels 
himself wizzling and toughening up in his 
feelings. Can’t afford to have feelings 
down here, more’n you can afford to stand 
round a burning house in cotton clothes. 
ft only scorches you and don’t make any 
odds to the house. 

Ever see our books? No? Well just 
you look here, if you please. Just count 
those pages. Will you? From there to 
there. We took in all those in December. 
In the month of December, 1876, we had 
in this one station two thousand two hun- 
dred and fifty-two men and women. Of 
course, there’s the usual share of arrests. 
There’s Maloney, and Jones, and Sullivan, 
and Pete Cartwright, and Julia Henderson 
right under my finger, all arrests. All 
drunk. But most of ’em are vagrancies in 
the winter time. You see it was pretty 
cold last December,. especially nights. 
And then we're careful about our officers. 
Don’t allow kicking, and no more swearing 
at ’em than circumstances require. These 
creeturs get such -things round among 





themselves. They have a fancy for this 
station, maybe. I don’t know how that is. 
We mean to be humane on this corps. 
That’s our theory. Some of our officers 
havea very gentlemanly way. Notthat we 
think it makes much difference. I tell you, 
madam (you may better understand it at 
the outset), Idon’t know what your inten- 
tions are, of course—but ladies come with 
so many charitable and curious designs 
which it seems a pity to disappoint; but I 
tell you the folks that get into these places 
are a hopeless lot. They’re folks without 
a chance. Most of us have a chance, I 
reckon, in this world, some time or nuther; 
even them poor devils. But by the time 
they get here their chance is as dead as 
John Brown’s body. I don’t say there’s 
never an exception. Now, there was that 
creetur last night. Maybe if somebody’d 
taken her in hand several years ago—if a 
lady with the way you seem to have—(I 
hope you'll excuse me, ma’am, but there is 
a difference in a lady’s way, such as I 
think you’d have to be a man and do a 
pretty rough man’s work, like mine, for 
instance, to understand so clearly as you 
might). I wished last night, I will confess, 
that there’d been a lady here. It did occur 
to me to go home for my wife. But I 
never bring my wife into the station-house. 
9 Here's the entry—the last one, I mean. 
ee! 

‘* D:—Doherty, Ellen. February 23d, 
1877. Vagrancy.” When I get time, ’m 
going to count up how often that woman’s 
name has been on these books. But it 
would take a good deal of time. - It’s some 
years. 

I remember very well the first time she 
came. Don’t know how I happen to. There’s 
sucha lot of young girls. And pretty ones, 
too. This one was more than commonly 
good-looking—an Irish girl. She had a 
dark style and was paler than most of ’em. 
I think it must have been five years ago. 
It was the first time she’d ever been arrest- 
ed. She took on dreadfully about it. She 
hadn’t begun to drink then. And what 
she was taken up for had never happened 
before. It was the first time, she said. 
Someways, I remember, I believed her. 
Seemed as if she’d break herheart. Hadn’t 
any folks, shesaid. Her’nweredead. She 
cooped up in a little heap in the corner, 
on the floor, that night, and sat crying all 
the night. 1t wasn’t till nigh morning that 
the other women could get a word out of 
her. If I remember straight, we had an 
uncommonly rough lot of women-folks on 
that night. I wouldn’t have put her in 
among ‘em; but there’s no other way. I 
never get quite used to that—shutting up a 
young thing with an old one. 

Well, so she was sent to the House for 
thirty days; and by and by she was back 
again. She came of her own accord that 
time. Said she couldn’t get anything to 
do. Seems to me she said she wanted 
honest work. They do say it once in a 
while. And it was a pretty cold night. 
She came for a place to sleep. 

So after that we got pretty well used to 
her; but mostly after she begun to drink, 
and alter, like the rest. It don’t take long. 
Their own mothers wouldn’t know ’em 
mostly in three years or so; less, maybe, as it 
happens. 

Well, yes. Ourrule is: come a fortnight 
and you go. When one comes steady for 
two weeks every night, then it is a case of 
vagrancy and we can send ’em to the alms- 
house. But Doherty, she was pretty care- 


ful. 





She grew smart as she grew worse. 
If she got taken up, it wasn’t for a long pull. 
Never knew her in the House at the 
longest more than three months at a 
time. And when she come to lodge, she 
steered pretty clear of the law—coming for 
a few nights, you see, and then off again 
on her own ways. They’re more afraid of 
the almshouse than they are of Hell, these 
folks. 

So she got to be a pretty old customer— 
always come to this station. I don’t know 
but that was my fault. Once [ give hera 
pair of my wife’s shoes. It was one Janu- 
ary morning, twelve below zero. She 
hadn’t any stockings, only a pair of old 
rubbers, and her bare feet came through 


“onto the pavement, and it was pretty icy. 


I suppose I might have lost my place for it. 
Eh! Cap’n? But I don’t think Doherty 
ever told of me. 

So you see, ma’am, we’ve all got kind of 
dependent on her. Should have missed the 
creetur, I dare say, if she hadn’t come. 
¥ou get so used to the same thing, 
you know, much as you do to your temper 
or your whiskers. She’d come in, and I'd 
say: ‘‘ Well, Doherty, back again?” And 
generally I went down myself to see her 
in the cell. Sometimes I do, with the old 
hands. She grew to bea pretty tough case, 
Doherty did. And yet there was always 
something I liked about Doherty. 

You see she used to sing. Sometimes 
they do. And once or twice I’ve had a 
chap here who could draw portraits of the 
rest. Scrawl the wallsall over, if he wasn’t 
watched. One of the worst cases we ever 
had on these books, his name was Gaf- 
frey—Peter Gaffrey. Killed an officer, 
finally, with a horse-shoe. He used to talk 
Latin when he was drunk, and some other 
language. I thought it was Dutch; but 
the chief heard him, and said he guessed it 
was Greek. The” fellow used to get the 
rest all ranged round like an audience, and 
then go atit. But generally they talk re- 
ligion. It’s more popular. 

This Doherty that I speak of, she had a 
beautiful voice. I’m something of a judge 
of music. My wife sings in a choir ina 
Baptist church. There was a lady hap- 
pened here once—wanted to get some 
scholars for her Bible-class, she said; and 
she heard Doherty sing. It was on one of 
her sprees. I wouldn’t have had a lady 
heard Doherty sing that night, if I’d been 
in time to stop it. None of the men are 
often quite like that. This lady, she grew 
so faint we had to carry her away. She 
didn’t come again. It was early—six 
o’clock in the morning, too—and she’d 
come all the way from the West End to see 
the women before they were let out. We 
let them go at six o’clock. They don’t get 
in very thick till toward midnight, By 
one o’clock we’re pretty full. 

Time and again I’ve set up here looking 
over the books at dead of night, alone 
along with an officer or so, and heard the 
call go up from a man somewhere down 
below: 

‘Doherty! Sing us to sleep, Doherty! 
Sing us to sleep!” 

And then Doherty from the women’s 


cell would hear them, through the wall, 


and she’d‘begin. And the fighting and the 
swearing and all the horrid noise would 
quiet down; and, true enough, I think 
they slept. I had a Newfoundland dog 
that’ went to sleep when my wife played 
the cabinet organ. Sometimes that woman 
would sing enough to make your flesh 
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creep. 
time. 
sober. 


my own wife’s lips. 


” 


Home 


you know it. 
this great building: 

‘* Por men must work, and women must weep, 

——And women must weep.” 

‘** Don’t you ever sing any hymns, Doher- 
ty?” I says to her one night—more to see 
what she would say, you know. But she 
looked at me and made me no answer, and 
passed on. Doherty never quite lost her 
ways, like other women, when she was her- 
self. Sometimes she was quite manage- 
able and -gentle in her ways. That night 
she didn’t sing at all. The men kept it up, 
off and on, all night: ‘‘Is Doherty in to- 
night?” ‘‘Hasn’t Doherty come?” ‘‘Sing 
us to sleep, Doherty! Sing us to sleep!” 

But she wouldn’t open her lips; and 
when morning came—it was a snowy 
morning—and I let her out, she tugged a 
little, this way, on my sleeve, as she went 
out, and’ said: ‘‘ Good-bye, Lieutenant,” 
like a lady. She didn’t show herself again 
for a long while after that. 

This winter she’s come pretty often. In 
December she come nigh her fortnight’s 
term; but she cleared out just in time. 
Then again this month. It’s been a pretty 
cold winter, and the woman seemed sickly. 
I felt sorry for her. She’d grown unpleas- 
ant looking, and she coughed. I don’t 
think she had any place of her own this 
season, anywhere. We couldn’t find out, 
The Cap’n and I both felt a kind of intérest, 
you see, she’d been on our books so long. 
It was only natural. But Ido assure you, 
ma'am, there is nothing to be done 
for such a case. Nothing whatever. 
I wouldn’t look like that, if Iwas you. 
You can’t help it. Him that permits ’em, 
He strikes ’em off our books, now and then, 
into His, madam; and best for Him and 
them and us, I take it, when it happens. 

Now, last night, the 23d of February, 
that woman, she’d just made out her four- 
teenth night consecutive; and I had it 
planned to send her to Tewksbury to-day. 
She’d be warm in the poor-house, at least, 
and sure of her rations. Cap’n and I both 
felt glad of it when we saw her stagger in. 
He said: ‘‘ We’ve got her thistime.”” AndI 
said: ‘‘ Here again, Doherty ?” 

I went up to speak to ber, for I felt a 
little sorry, too, knowing it was the last 
time. For you couldn’t understand how 
familiar their faces grow, nor the kind of 
feeling that an officer gets about them, now 
and then. 

There is the entry just as I put it down, 
after so many times. 

* No. 31 (she came in rather early)—Jo. 
31. D:—Doherty, Ellen. Vagrancy. Sick.” 
For we saw at once that she was pretty 
sick. She’d been beating about in the 
storm. The snow was all over her. I no- 
ticed she had on a clean calico dress. She 
stood just where you’re standing, ma’am, 
while 1 made the entry. It took the snow 
some time to melt, for it had sleeted some. 
She looked almost as if she was in a white 
dress, she was so covered. She had her 
hair done up neat, too., 

I thought I’d go and’ see her in the cell 
myself. So I went down. She walked 
very slow and seemed weak. ‘‘ Tired, Do- 
herty?” said IL. 

‘* Lieutenant,” said she, ‘‘ folks used to 
call me Nell. Nobody called me Doherty 
till I begun to come to the police-staiion. 
I don’t think anybody called me that till 
I’d been into the House,” says she. 

Then I said, for I thought I’d pacify her, 
if I could: ‘‘ Are you sick to-night, Nell?” 

“‘Oh, my God!” says she—just like that. 
Ten she threw up her arms over her head, 
and began to sob and take on. But she 
didn’t swear. She felt too sick, I take it. 
So we put her in with the rest, and she got 
into the corner and sat crying. . 

It was not till toward midnight that she 
begun. They didn’t get wellin and quieted 
before that. But every now and then the 
men would call: ‘‘Sing us to sleep, Doher- 
ty! Where is Doherty? Doherty! Sing 
us to sleep!” 

The storm set in hard toward midnight 





She’d lost all her looks by tlat 
But she never sang so when she was 
And sometimes she’d strike up a 
pretty thing, as clean and sweet as the 
hush-a-by my own baby hears, ma’am, from 
Sometimes she sang 
‘‘Auld Lang Syne” or “‘ Home, Sweet 
; and once that woman picked up a 
song called the ‘‘ Three Fishers.” Maybe 
You could hear her all over 


It beats heavily here upon'the office win- 
dows, as you see, ma’am; and we get a 
P pretty clean sweep of the wind, on account 
of the street running to the wharves. I 
sent down once to ask how Doherty 
seemed: but the officer reported that she 
was quiet, and he wished the rest were. 
They’d all-set in, men and women, be said, 
in concert, a-crying out: ‘‘Sing us tosleep, 
Doherty!” 

Pretty soon she began. I could hear 
her plain above the roaring of the storm. 
She began—Doherty began—that—that 
poor—miserable—creetur—she that had 
once been a woman like other womanfolks 
—excuse me, ma’am; but she’s been on 
our books a good many years. And I’ve 
heard her sing such things! I never looked 
to be taken by surprise, as Doherty took 
me. You’re not surprised very easy, in 
such a place as this, at anything your 
fellow-sinners do. 

But about midnight, when the storm was 
at its thick and the cells were growing 
still, Doherty, she sat up and began to sing 
ahymn. She sang 

**Shall we gather at the River.” 


My boy sings that at Sunday-school, and 
my wife, she strikes it up the first thing on 
the cabinet organ every Sunday night. 
Doherty sang it all through: 
* At the margin of the River, 
Washing up its silver spray, 
We shall walk and worship ever, 

Allthe happy, golden day.” 
Those are the words. I thought perhaps 
you wouldn’tknowthem. Folks sing them 
a great deal in the Baptist church. 

Before you could have cocked a pistol it 
was as quict asthe grave all through this 
place. The officers looked at one another. 
All the men waked up. The women, they got 
together in a heap about her, The Cap’n 
said to me: ‘ Doherty’s singing hymn- 
tunes!” I said I thought we’d go down 
and see; and down we went. 

When we looked in at the grating, I 
wish, ma’am, you could have seen those 
men—ragged, rough, red, drunk. Some 
of ’em taken in awful crimes. No, I don’t 
wish you had seen them. But there they 
set, as silent as a row of angels on the 
Judgment Day, a-listening to hear that 
woman sing. One and another, they said: 
‘“‘Hush! Hush!” And one fellow said: 
“T used to sing that song myself.” He 
was up for assault and battery. .Badly 
beaten, too, himself, about the face. He 
crept along the wall, I noticed, on his 
knees, to get where he could hear her bet- 
ter. When she stopped, he hollered out: 

‘*Give us some more, Doherty!” 

And the rest said: 

‘‘ Doherty, give ys another psalm-tune!”’ 

But one of the women said: 

‘Come, Nell! Sing us to sleep with the 
hymns.” 

So then she began again; and she gave it 
to ’em, one upon another, fast and clear. 
Heaven knows where the creetur learned 
‘em. At some Protestant Sunday-school, 
maybe, where she’d wandered in at holi- 
days. They goa good deal, on account of 
the Christmas presents. 

We all got round her there—the men in- 
side and the officers without—and listened 
for awhile. I don’t think I ever heard her 
sing so in all my life. Doherty had a fine 
voice, and no mistake. If she’d been re- 
spectably born, she’d have been a great 
singer, that woman, I take it; and folks 
would have been running to the opera and 
to concert-halls to hear her. 

So there she sat and sung. She set up in 
one corner, with her chin upon her hands, 
and noticed nobody; but stared straight 
on before her. She sang ‘‘ Nearer, my 
God, to Thee,” and ‘‘Depths of Mercy”; 
and shesung “I heard the voice of Jesus say” 
and ‘‘ Love at Home,” and all those. And 
all the men and all the women listened. 
And I saw the Cap’p draw his hand acrost 
his eyes. And I'll own it was too much 
for me. I will, indeed. 

To see her there, letting out those holy 
words so trustfully, as you might say, 
ma’am, as if she had as much right to ’em 
as anybody—that—poor—wretched— Mad- 
am, it was enough to break your heart to 
hear her. I couldn’t help remembering 
how pretty she had been and young, and 
how she took on the first night she ever 
come to us. 

Pretty soon I come away up-stairs—for 





she unmanned me so, before the men; and 
I set down here and had it out alone. But 
while I was setting here I heard a lull, and 
one of the Irish boys called out: 

“Give us the one more, Doherty! Then 
ye can take yer sleep yerself!” 

And then, ma’am, she began, quite low 
and in a faint voice, and very sweet, and 
she sung 

** Jesus, Lover of my Soul.” 

She suvg it this way, singing louder now 

and then: 
“ Let me to Thy bosom fly, 

While the billows near me roll. 

Hide me, O Thou Saviour, hide.” 

And in the midst of the verse she stopped. 

The men called to her, and the women; 
and the Cap’n said: 

““Give us the rest, Nell!” 

I was rather glad he called her Nell just 
then; for when we got in, wondering 
what it all meant and hushing up the 
women, ma’am, as best we could, we found 
her lying turned a little on her side, with 
her face against the wall, quite dead. 

It doesn’t happen so often, ma’am, that 
we ever get quite toughened to it. And 
being a woman makes it a little different. 
I wish you’d seen her. Upon my soul, Ido. 
I wish some woman had been there of a 
different sort from them about her. We 
don’t often have a prettier nor a more 
modest and more gentle creetur than Do- 
herty was the first night we ever saw her 
here. I wish you could have heard her sing 
the hymns. 





A WOMAN'S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 


BY MARY CLEMMER,. 





Stitt the heavenly days linger. Still 
the banners of autumn in ever-lengthening 
lines of gold trail along the tree-tops that 
park the streets for miles and miles. Win- 
ter seems to hover afar off, as if loth to 
quench the glory of the still-blooming 
earth. In the garden roses still unfold 
tbeir fragrant hearts to the pale sunshine 
of the waning year. Far away o’er ‘the 
happy autumn fields” broods the nebulous 
gold of this entrancing atmosphere. It 
swathes all things—the solvent river, the 
solid hills, the parks and homes of the 
city. The maples back of the President’s 
house seem to mass against it in piles of 
gold, while the undulating lawns run in 
emerald to the river. When Congress 
adjourned, yesterday, and the rushing law- 
makers broke loose upon the street, intent 
upon their long-delayed dinner, the set- 
ting sun, vast and red, stood level upon 
the crest of the Virginia hills, and as 
he went glowed full upon their faces. 
The whole city flushed in the giow. Spire 
and roof and tree-top took on the splendor 
of the ‘‘one vast Iris of the West.” We 
stood on the western terrace of the Capitol 
—a woman true as truth and all alive to 
beauty, and I—and took in for memory the 
magnificence of the moment. No city on 
earth could have shown a fairer sight, 
touched with more idyllic splendors, than 
did much-berated Washington at that 
moment. And, as twilight rose supreme 
abovethe hills, out of a vast interfusing sea 
of amber, I glanced at the faces of the men 
hurrying by, to see how many of them all 
would look up and on to the glory before 
their eyes. All, perhaps, were unconscious- 
ly conscious that the air, clear and fine, was 
soothing to their senses; but how few of 
all those hundreds received with one 
thought the vast bounty of beauty spread 
out before them! Were such a sight visi- 
ble but once in a thousand years, all the 
tribes of earth would make painful pilgrim- 
ages to congregate and gaze. But Nature 
is so lavish we receive her constant largess 
even of sunshine and air without conscious- 
ness—often without thanks. Words are all 
too poor to tell of the munificence of this 
autumn—of the long procession of bal- 
samic days that have distilled their healing 
odors for us; of the four marvelous planets 
that night after night light their worlds of 
splendor above our homes, and simply by 
their presence in the dim profound lift us 
for the moment from the struggles of the 
race to the thought of the loftier paths and 
lonelier journeys of our sister planets. 
Jupiter and Venus do not blaze night after 
night in vain even for the inhabitants of 
| this kindred world. Nor did Mars and 
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Saturn meet, salute, and part, on their vast 
journey, without being watched by hun- 
dreds of patient eyes outside of ‘the Ob- 
servatory. I scarcely wonder at the influ- 
ence astrologers claim the planets exercise 
over the destinies and minds of mortals, 
I, whose occupation so often is to chron- 
icle the doings of men, here make my 
little sign, ere I take up my task, to say 
that the glory of God, as it flows over me 
day by day from his visible worlds, is what 
makes the burden light and the task en- 
durable. 


Within the muffled Senate Chamber 
Morton’s empty seat, its iron rest, its sable 
drapings speak eloquently for him. That 
it should remain unoccupied, even for a 
week, seems an unusual mark of respect, 
as one recalls how soon even Sumner’s seat 
was taken. I doubt if any senator who 
has passed away will be missed longer 
than Morton. This is true not more from 
his large pervasive quality of presence than 
for his absolute devotion to his party and 
the solid, solemn force with which he ex- 
pressed that devotion. I may say that, 
day by day, he pounded it into the ears of 
his listeners and the understandings of his 
comrades. He used no catch-words that 
delight the fancy, no clap-trap of speech. 
But he had a positive.skill of statement. 
Every sentence hit the mark, and the mark 
was always an indisputable fact. Invinci- 
bly persuaded of what he believed, every 
pulse of his heart, every force of his mind 
was dedicated to it, till he seemed to stand 
forth himself the embodied fact. Words 
are too weak to measure his loss to his 
party. The waves will soon seem to close 
over the spot where he went down. The 
swift vast current of affairs will seem to 
rush on as if there had been no break. 
But it will not be so. The missing link 
willnot be replaced. The dissolving ele- 
ments in the great party in which 
he was so long a centripetal force must 
miss more and more his cohesive will as 
they fly further and further apart into the 
chaos of final dissolution. With Morton 
went the President’s most powerful ally in 
the Republican party. To no one did it 
come harder than to the great war govern- 
or of Indiana to yield the final fruit of 
that war in the President’s Southern policy; 
but, having submitted to the inevitable re- 
sult, in none other could the President have 
found so powerful a defender. Therecord 
of his past, unmarked bya single party 
deflection; his unflinching devotion to that 
party, at any personal cost, against any 
odds, no matter how stupendous, would 
have made him a support to the present 
administration such as it will now seek in 
vain through the length and breadth of the 
Republican ranks. Against the words of 
so potent a champion in the Senate the 
acrimony of Conkling and the word flights 
of Blaine would have been as sounding 
brass and tinkling cymbal. 


Some men’s personality seems trivial be- 
side their fame. If tbis were not true, 
Emerson would scarcely have written 
‘““Most people descend to meet.” The 
actual presence of those deemed ‘“‘the 
great”? is usually disappointing. This 
could not be said of Morton. Maimed and 
crippled though he was, he personally 
seemed to fill a larger space in the Senaie 
than any other man init except Sumner. 
After Sumner’s death, in this pervasive 
quality of presence he had no peer. For, 
while Roscoe Conkling has superb stature 
and marked appearance, he has vanities of 
dress and manner to which Morton was a 
stranger. Even when he dragged himself 
upon two canes, Morton had the form of a 
giant, the neck, head, and face of a mastiff. 
Mighty, yet rude force, rather than refined 
strength, was expressed in all his linea- 
ments. His eyes, hair, and beard were 
black, his skin swarthy, his head large, 
round, and powerful, and, with all 
his suffering and all his toils, when he left 
Washington last spring, he looked like a 
man who had scarcely reached middle life. 
Victims of hopeless disease just before 
death sometimes seem to gather back into 
their faces somewhat of the old expression 
of youth, hope, and health. So it was 
with Morton. After entering the Senate, 
he never looked so young as he did last 
winter. Cutting off his beard, leaving his 
chin bare, relieved by a line of black mous- 
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taches, increased this aspect, and even 
gave him a look of distinction that he had 
not before. For years carried to his seat 
ina chair, he now walked in, leaning on 
two canes. Instead of sitting to speak, as 
he used, he now stood up, leaning on an 
iron rest; and thus through the entire win- 
ter the great master of facts and ideas de- 
livered his forceful arguments. All the 
journals commented on his visibly improved 
condition; and many believed that length 
of days, as well as of honors, were yet in 
store for him. But in the terrible strain 
of the electoral struggle he visibly drooped. 
No human being could have felt this strain 
more than he. No one could have held its 
great issues closer to his heart. No one 
else gave to it so many hours of labor, at 
such cost of suffering and life. The hope- 
less. weariness to which only the sleep of 
the beloved can bring long relief came into 
his eyes. He saw what seemed the victory 
of his party; then what seemed its defeat. 
Both were soon to be alike to him. That 
was the final strain that broke the silver 
chord. After the long, dauntless fight, it 
left him helpless beneath the fatal stroke 
to which his giant strength and weary soul 
at last succumbed. 


Daniel Woorhees, his successor, has the 
grace not to take his seat. It is not easy to 
associate a seat dedicated so long to the 
most powerful defense of Republican prin- 
ciples with the occupancy of a Democrat. 
Voorhees is as opposite to Morton in aspect 
as he is in mind, temperament, and politics. 
The glowing metaphor of the West calls 
him the ‘Tall Sycamore of the Wabash,” 
and he is certainly of marked and command- 
ing presence. He rises tall and straight 
as a mountain pine, with dark red hair, 
red-brown eyes, red freckles, a long red- 
brown chin-beard, and straight features. 
He has the extreme nervo-sanguine tem- 
perament of the poet or orator, and under 
excitement rises to lofty flights of impas- 
sioned eloquence. Over fifty y@ars of age, 
in his seat he has the appearance of extreme 
youthfulness, even boyishness — some- 
what of that inextinguishable youth that 
seems to hover forever about the face of 
genius. His turned-over collar and 
flowing, abundant locks adds to this as 
pect. Among the other new senatorial 
faces is seen opposite that of Lamar, the 
famous Mississippian, who was born in 
Georgia, in 1825. It was he who carried, 
for Jefferson Davis, in 1863, an important 
diplomatic message to the Czar of Russia, 
whose ‘‘importance” evidently never out- 
ran the two minds that carried it. After 
giving all but his life to the Confederacy, 
his first’claim to Northern consideration was 
his eulogy on Charles Sumner, which in 
keen personal appreciation, in spite of preju- 
dice, and breadth of mental magnanimity 
and outlook far transcended the ordinary 
limit of the Southern mind. A scholar by 
taste and habit, he has now taken his seat 
as a United States senator till 1883—a pal- 
lid, wrinkled man, with long, thin, smooth, 
dark locks, and a harried expression, who 
is troubled with vertigo, though it is not 
easy to imagine that he has blood enough 
to make it. 


Beside him sits the new senator from 
Kentucky, James B. Beck, who was born in 
Dunfriesshire, Scotland, in 1822, and is an 
utter con'rast to the gentleman by his side— 
a perfect Ajax in form, at least six feet 
high, with great brawn of muscle, a fresh 
countenance, slightly marked with small- 
pox in that “old country” fasion, and a 
handsome head, well covered with closely- 
curling dark hair. Naturally heis a man 
of strong and generous feeling, which in 
the House sometimes took on the tinge of 
sectionalism of the deepest dye. He is not 
positively refined in manner, nor a scholar 
in habit or taste; but is a strong man, of 
force and action. On the sofa by the wall 
sits Eustis, of Louisiana, whose contested 
seat he is almest sure soon to occupy. 
Another man of brawn and limb and 
hight, in the full flower of life, with a 
florid face and full black hair, just 
touched with gray. He is dressed in 
the beloved gray of the torrid zone, and 
does not look like a Northern scholar, 
nor a Northern man of affairs; but like 
that much belauded ‘‘pink of perfec- 
tion,” ‘‘a Southern gentleman.” On the 
same sofa sits Judge Spofford, of Louisiana, 
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whose contested seat is not likely ever to 
be filled by him—a shorter, slighter man, 
who was only permitted to grow as big as 
the not greatly expanding air of New 
Hampshire would let him before he took a 
swallow flight to the South, to find a rich 
wife and fast-ripening honors. He is very 
carefully dressed, with close-fitting kid 
gloves, carrying hat and cane in hand, with 
gray hair, and features as smooth as his 
perfectly polished manners. Walking 
across the floor to these two isa man who 
looks like a lamb, rather than a destroying 
angel—a handsome man, of good hight and 
figure, seeming a refined gentleman, with 
fine, gentle features, with a general aspect 
of extreme aminbility. He looks neither 
Southern nor Northern, but simply a gen- 
tleman. It is easy enough to associate 
him with household loves and Sun- 
day-school celebrations: with massa- 
cres never. Yet this is M. C. Butler, of 
South Carolina, who won such dreadful 
fame atthe Hamburg massacre. One of 
the most benign countenances which have 
appeared in the Senate for many a day is 
that of Samuel J. Kirkwood, of Iowa. 
Without the slightest reservation, it is a 
good face, one to which the sorriest and 
poorest of God’s creatures might go with 
its story, sure of help and pity. He is a 
large-framed, rather rustic-appearing man, 
sixty-fous years of age, and looks it. His 
features are cut on a generous plan, his 
eyes blue and beaming, his whole expres- 
sion that of a large-hearted, clear-headed 
man. He was the war governor of Iowa 
and is greatly beloved by its people. 


Another new senator is McMillan, of Min- 
nesota, who succeeds Senator Ramsey. A 
compact, slender, young-looking man, with 
a rather small head, small eyes, and small 
features—one of the wiry ones who per- 
form immense feats by sheer nervous 
power, who “live on their nerves,” as the 
old ladies say, and have no superfluous 
flesh to mention. Mr. McMillan was born 
in Pennsylvania, in 1826, studied law with 
Edwin M. Stanton, and has held high offices 
of honor and trust, the last that of 
chief justice of the supreme court of 
the State of Minnesota, which he re- 
signed when he took his seat in the 
Senate. Close behind him sits the gen- 
tleman who has an ‘‘awful dad”—Donald 
Cameron, of Pennsylvania. Making due 
allowance for ycars, this young gentleman 
in appearance is a marked improvement on 
his ‘‘pa.” His eyes are canny enough to 
make him the head man of hisclan; but his 
features are fine and strong. Heis ‘‘ sandy.” 
All the men from Pennsylvania look as if 
they had been steeped and rolled in sand 
ever since they were born; and the men from 
Ohio look the same. ‘‘ Sandy” he is, hair 
and skin, with shrewd, deep-set, smallish 
eyes; but his head is high over the ears, his 
perceptive faculties jut out like a shelf, to 
make an Apollonian angle witha very high, 
sharp-cut nose. He has the sort of nose a 
prince should have and the moustache of a 
brigand. He is tall and straight as an 
arrow, with decidedly the look of a young 
man, though he has a Juno of a daughter, 
nineteen years of age, who is the queen of 
his home and a second mother to her four 
or five brothers and sisters. Ex-Senator 
Trumbull is roaming about the floor of the 
Senate, receiving congratulations on his 
late marriage to his cousin, with that 
tapturous expression of countenance 
which is said to come over the counte- 
nance of a man when he has anew wife, or 
a new baby, providing the baby is his first. 
Judge Trumbull in the Andy Johnson trial 
days was about as thin and worn a mortal 
as you would care to see. Now he has 
gained at least a third in weight. His 
wrinkles have rounded into curves, and the 
deep care-lines on bis face have broken 
into ever-rippling smiles. Don’t say that 
everybody’s face is hopelessly set in expres- 
sion by thirty or even fifty years of 
age. 

Carl Schurz, too, who is making the Sen- 
ate a visit, wrapped in a deep-caped cloak, 
looks in far better health than when he was 
in the Senate—looks larger, handsomer, 
and more serene. In this respect he is a 
very decided contrast to his old foe, Conk- 
ling, who looks far older and crosser than 
even in the San Domingo days. 
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SWALLOW-FLIGHTS. 


BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 





Fy from the wind-swept Country of my Heart, 
Fly fast, swift wings ! 

For hence the summers and their suns depart ; 
Here no bird sings. 


With spring that country was all verdurous 
When first you came, 

Its leafage with sweet songs solicitous, 

Its skies aflame 


With dreaming of the summer’s warm de- 
lights ; 

Streams sought the sea, 
White moons made beautiful the waiting 
nights ; 

Your wings were free, 


But here you nested through the smiling 
spring, 
Through summer, too. 
*Tis autumn now, and pleasant things take 
wing; 
So why not you? 


Fly hence, avd carry with you all my dreams, 
My hopes and fears ; 

Shall I, while sitting by Life’s frozen streams, 
Weep idle tears ? 


Fly hence, swift wings. I have been glad with 
you 
Iu Life’s glad spring, 
Heard summer songs, and thought their prom- 
ise true; 
But now—take wing. 


You are not doves, that you should bring back 
leaves 
From whelming seas ; 
Fly far, swift truants, from my silent eaves— 
Leave me but peace. 
NOVEMBER, 1877. 
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CONSCIENCE AS THE FOUNDATION 
OF THE RELIGION OF SCIENCE. 


A LECTURE. 








BY THE REV. JOSEPH COOK.* 





DELIVERED IN TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON, NOV. 19TH. 
PRELUDE.—REACHING THE MASSES. 


THE Roman pagan, Epictetus, wrote: ‘‘ Dare 
to look up to God and say, Deal with me in the 
future as thou wilt. Iam ofthe same mind as 
thou art; [ am thine; I refuse nothing that 
pleases thee ; lead me where thou wilt; clothe 
me in any dress thou choosest.”—(Epictetus, 
Book II, chap. xvi.) Modern civilization is 
being clothed in a robe of great cities. It 
ought, if it has the wisdom of Epictetus, to 
look up and say to Almighty Providence, 
‘Clothe me as thou pleasest. I am of the same 
mind as thou art.’? Perishing and dangerous 
classes are accumulating in cities; and in 
cities, therefore, the problem of the right 
management of these classes is to be solved. 
It appears to be the purpose of Providence to 
gather men more and more into cities and to 
save them there. City philanthropic and re- 
ligious effort for the masses of plain and poor 
men in cities is demanded, and will certainly 
be honored of God. So far as my knowledge 
extends, the most important advances that 
have been made in America in reaching the 
unchurched masses in large towns have been 
effected through the young men’s Christian 
associations and city tabernacles. A 
luxurious age naturally holds the opinion that 
the Church should be a place for the select, as 
well as the elect. [Laughter.] But the opin- 
ion of Providence concerning modern times ap- 
pears to be that the telephone and the railway 
and the telegraph, at their points of intersec- 
tion, are to draw average men together in 
suffocated crowds. Already,in the United 
States we have one-fifth of our population in 
cities, and we had but one-twenty-fifth in great 
towns in 1800. 

Five things appear to me to be incontroverti- 
ble: 

1, That the American Church, as organized 
under the voluntary system, is not reaching 
the unchurched masses in our large cities with 
due effectiveness. Ido not deny that the 
churches reach the masses ; but they are not so 
reaching them asto make the perishing and 
dangerous populations safe under American 
suffrage, under our loose government by care- 
less elections, under our elective judiciary, 
and with tne rising importance of the questions 
between labor and capital. 

2. Thatthe unchurched masses, or unseated 
parishioners in great towns, have often in 
many cities of Great Britain and the United 
States been reached effectively when addressed 
earnestly in tabernacles and in free halls for 
evangelistic services, by young men’s Chris- 
tian associations, or by the union of churches; 
and that a large floating population in our 
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cities is much more likely to be brought within 

hearing of religious truths in this way than by 

purchased pews of their own in places ef wor- 

ship, 

3. That, if the American churches can reach 

the unchurched masses of our cities, they ought 

to do so; and that to neglect an opportunity, 

growing wider and wider every year, for the 

minagement of the perishing and dangerous 

populations in a Christian wayisa crime. We 

have opportunity open in one direction. It 

does not suit us, or not all of us; but it is the 

instrumentality which has thus far been most 

successful, and until some more fruitful meth- 

od of labor offers itself Providence seems to 

indicate that tabernacles have a mission. 

4. That when the masses who do not attend 
the churches have been reached through taber- 
nacles they are more easily reached through 
the regular churches, 

5. That there ought, therefore, to be no more 

rivalry between the work of young men’s 
Christfan associations and city tadernacles, con- 
ducted with evangelical and earnest leaders, 
on the one hand, and the work of the regular 
churches, on the other, than between the fingers 
and the palm. [Applause.] 

It may be that I venture something in de- 
fending these propositions ; but you will not 
accuse me of selfish motives, for I have no 
church and no deacons and no friends. [Laugh- 
ter.] Iam looking only to the fact that Ameri- 
ca needs management inher great cities. If 
we can manage the one-fifth of her population 
who live in large towns, we can take care of 
the rest; but if we cannot manage that perish- 
ing and dangerous part of her population, the 
black angels assuredly will. 

What has been done in Boston? Let us an- 
swer that question two yearshence. Enough 
time has elapsedin Great Britain to test the 
work of the American evangelists there. I hold 
in my hands an opinion of a revered English- 
man, who has just been instructing Yale Col- 
lege (Dr. Dale), and which I shall venture to 
read. It is well known that Mr. Spurgeon, 
who was at first somewhat shy of indorsing 
the evangelists’ work in Great Britain, now 
does so most thoroughly. He has followed the 
good English rule, and under the test of ex- 
perieuce the work approves: itself to his very 
experienced judgment. And here is another 
judgment, also experienced : 

“It is with the liveliest satisfaction and the 
deepest gratitude,” says Dr. Dale, “ that I bear 
witness to the reality and permanency of the 
impression made ou our community during the 
fortnight of Mr. Moody’s stay. Fourteen hun- 
dred persons were converted and united with 
the churches of Birmingham. 600 others had 
received religious impressions who did not then 
profess full light and joy in believing. Before 
Mr. Moody’s departure a converts’ meeting was 
held, to which no one was admitted except by 
ticket. Cards were distributed among the 
1,400 present, and each new convert was 
requested to write upon his card his own 
name and address and the name of the 
church with which he desired to connect 
himself. Of these cirds I received 120. I 
preached a converts’ sermon on Acts {, 15, last 
clause: ‘The number of names together were 
about a hundred and twenty.’ I was unable to 
visit and examine them personally. I accord- 
ingly distributed the cards among several 
members of the church, and sent them out to 
examine and report. Many of the letters which 
I received in response read like romances. 
Tales of want and woe and struggle with tempt- 
ation, and lives of sin. The converts were of 
various social positions; but the large majori- 
ty were profane, drunken, irreligious, and even 
immoral. Fearing lest hesitation and delay 
might arouse on their part suspicion of my 
confidence in their sincerity, I received them 
into the church, without the usual probation. 
Between 120 and 130 were thus received. I ex- 
pected numerous defections among these, 
owing to the class of society to which they be- 
long and the imperfect examination upon 
which they were admitted. Two years anda 
half have elapsed. The fruits remain. I hear 
of profane women, who were the terror of their 
neighborhoods, living sweet and lovely lives, 
drunkards reformed, ete. I went over the 
entire list, with assistance, just before leaving 
for America; dnd it resulted from that investi- 
gation that not more than eight or, at the 
most, nine of the entire number have fallen 
away. Moreover, the impulse which Mr. 
Moody’s visit gave to our whole church life 
still continues. It is one of the greatest dis- 
appointments of my visit to this country that I 
have been unable to meet a mav whom I 
learned, in the brief time he was with us, to 
love and to esteem.”’ [Applause.] 

This city is not cold or haughty except on 
the surface. Boston desires safety in her new 
enterprises, and applies stern tests, indeed, to 
all religious proceedings. But, with the ex- 
perience of Birmingham, Liverpool, London, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Philadelphia, New York, 
and Chicago behind her, ought not Boston to 
drop a little of her iciness of reserve, and see to 
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are bound up, and othér laborers sent into the 
harvest, white at this hour for the sickle? 
[Applause. ] 

Have we visited the 5,000 whose names and 
residences were ascertained and recorded at a 
meeting of converts? I am not given to count- 
ing the results of revivals; but it is very well 
known that those who have examined the facts 
most elaborately assert in public prints, over 
their own signatures, that in the Tabernacle 
meetings last winter at least 5,000 persons 
made up their minds to do their duty. When 
by other methods, not one of which do I un- 
derrate, have the churches of Boston done as 
much? When have you reached the intemper- 
ate as well as you did last winter? When, 
especially, have you exhibited any such 
blessed activity in personal visitation among 
the degraded? It is a fact that the most 
leprous quarters of this city were visited by 
noble women, and that again and again brands 
were snatched from the burning. It is the 
subtle temptation of our luxurious civijization 
that we are above such work, and that, be- 
cause we are above it, we like to have a theol- 
ogy preached which never asserts that a man 
can be ruined, and especially not that a woman 
ean be. This Gospel of luxury, this unscien- 
tific liberalism, this tendency to make religion 
genial, whether it is true to the nature of 
things or not, is a temptation which cannot be 
conquered unless we go down face to face with 
the scientific method to the edges of the Korah’s 
pits, where men are swallowed up alive. When 
the Church has due practical activity, she will 
have, because she will be obliged to have, a 
scientific theology, tender as the dew, clear as 
the sunbeam, serious as the lightning. Chris- 
tianity, once in action, can never be content with 
limp and lavender liberalism ; an unaggressive 
indifference to the fact that men can be ruined ; 
or a religion that believes in plush and velvet 
and the genial, rather thanin usefulness and 
the scientifically true. 


Surely the activity of the churches here last 
winter was sufficient to repay them for all they 
did. If no good effects had come from it ex- 
cept the quickening of practical Christian 
work, that alone would have been worth all 
the effort put forth. What a good thing it was 
to see all denominations united! Some, from 
whom we could have expected only silence, 
were on our side. When the churches are 
accused of lacking union, let the great efforts 
made in our cities and in the tabernacles re- 
spond. 


There is a Lord’s table in the Church, and 
when invitations to it are given all denomina- 
tions are brought together. [Applause.] To 
me the Church is best represented by the 
union signified by that common invitation. 
We wander up and down the alcoves of the 
library yonderin the Atheneum. Sometimes 
we have a recess filled with books on Greece, 
then another with books on Rome; but all the 
recesses open into one hall. So the different 
denominations are but recesses in one vast 
temple. They all open out into one great pal- 
ace floor, up and down which; in stern times, 
when we really do our duty for the perishing 
and dangerous, our Lord walks, arm in arm 
not with the Baptist, not with the Presbyteri- 
an, not with the Methodist, not with the Con- 
gregationalist,not with the Episcopalian, but 
with the whole Church, which is his living 
garment. [Applause.] 


Yoda say that the work done in tabernacles 
and young men’s Christian associations is 
often superficial. Will you see to it that men 
are invited into activity in these places who 
have proper equipments? Some men say the 
wrong thing technically, in their expression of 
religious truth, and yet make the right impres- 
sion; and some men say precisely the right 
thing—very martinets of language in theology 
—and make awrong impression. [Laughter 
and applause.] Is it nota matter of amaze- 
ment that, when 5,000 persons here in Boston 
have been brought to a resolution to do their 
duty, and a great part of them have united 
with the Church, we should hear from the 
collegiate city of New Haven very little re- 
spone, except the statement that Mr. Moody’s 
views are not sound on the matter of the 
Second Advent? [Laughter.] I had known 
Mr. Moody two years before I knew what his 
views on the Second Advent were; and, if his 
great usefulness continues, I shall know him 
twenty years longer before I care. [Laughter.] 
Provided his devout effort is blessed of God, 
as it has been; provided he is endowed from 
on high with the capicity to reach, through 
his tenderness of heart, through his marvelous 
practical sagacity, and through the activity 
that almost made him an invalid here in Bos- 
ton, working until midnight and carrying his 
labor through with a zeal that no man could 
understand who did not help in it; provided 
he continues labor of that sort, I, for one, shall 
consider it an honor to Boston if she can help 
him a little and not criticise him at all. [Ap- 
plause.] He is abundantly able to do without 
the appreciation of this city [laughter], where, 
after all, he has been appreciated well, and 
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where his work, I think, has been as remark- 
able as in any other city he ever visited. 

Twice the Tabernacle has been open this 
season, and twice it has been well filled. Hun- 
dreds go there who do not go tothe regular 
churches. The unchurched masses are to be 
criticised for not being willing to go to estab- 
lished places of worship. Every church in 
America is the result of the voluntary system. 
We shall have, no doubt, luxurious churches 
in our luxurious age and time. But there will 
be and there are churches for the average 
laborer; churches glad to see anybody who is 
decently clad and to give a good seat to the 
man who may be hungry and possibly not 
quite cleanly. I believe that nine out of ten 
of our churches are willing to see all ranks of 
society in God’s house, and to measure them 
there only by the standard of religious char- 
acter. When the classes that we wish to reach 
are not reached by the regular churches, and 
when they can be reached by tabernacles and 
young men’s Christian associations ; when an 
audience of 5,000 comes together in an open 
hall, ean such an opportunity be innocently 
thrown away? 

We are, I think, far underrating the willing- 
ness of the rougher class in our large cities to 
hear Christian truth. We are far from meet- 
ing their hunger. The intensity of desire on 
the part of hundreds and hundreds who have 
given up hope, to be encouraged, to be told 
that there is yet a prospect for them, although 
they have not where to lay their heads, is 
greater than you imagine. You do not go 
down into the lower strata of society. You 
sit before your fender, you toast your mocca- 
sins there; but if you would stain them a little 
in the gutter, and in the rough straw of the 
attics, and in the damp mire of the cellars, 
where more and more of our population in 
cities are living, you would find yourselves on 
the path followed by Him who went about 
from house to house doing good. [Great ap- 
lause. | 





THE LECTURE. 


At the Diet of Worms Martin Luther, when 
requested to recant, began the modern discus- 
sion of conscience by saying: ‘Here I stand. 
Ican dono other. It is not safe for a man to 
violate his conscience. God help me!’ In 
these words Protestantism put ber foot upon 
a piece of granite which modern scientific 
research is now convinced takes hold on the 
core of the world. Theology, in that speech 
of Luther’s, took its position upon self-evident 
truth in regard to the moral sense and asserted 
three things: 

1. That a man has conscience. 

2. That God is in it. 

3. That it is not safe to disobey a faculty 
through which God looks, as of old he looked 
through the Egyptian pillar of cloud and fire 
in the morning watch, troubling the hosts of 
all dissent. 

More and more fruitfully, since Luther’s 
day, religious investigation has taken up the 
topic of conscience from the point of view of 
the scientific method. Itis a sentence which 
is often cited, a famous saying of Dorner, of 
Berlin, that we have now ascertained scien- 
tifically that the truth is not co much that man 
has conscience as that conscience has man. 

Bear with me, my friends, if, in discussing 
conscience as the basis of the religion of 
science, I take you over definitions which may 
appear at first dry, but out of which, possibly, 
may germinate umbrageous foliage, in which 
the very birds of heaven may sing and under 
which, at last, we, in the dust and heat of 
these tempestuous days of debate, may sit 
down in peace and be refreshed. 

1. Sensation and perception always coexist 

2. Sensation involves perception—first,of the 
sensation or feeling itself, and, second, of an 
object causing the feeling. 

3. The intensity of sensation and that of 
perception, when both are exercised at the 
same instant, are in an inverse ratio to each 
other. 

4, These are the laws of touch, taste, sight, 
and all the physical senses. 

“Knowledge and feeling, perception and 
sensation,”’ says Sir William Hamilton (‘ Lec- 
tures on Metaphysics,” p. 336), “though 
always coexistent, are always in the inverse 
ratio of each other. That these two elements 
are always found in coexistence is an old and 
notorious truth.”’ 

Itis sometimes asked how I can possib!y 
define conscience as both a perception and a 
sensation. We perceive the difference be- 
tween right and wrong intentions. We feel 
that the right ought to be chosen and the 
wrong rejected by the will. Both these acts, 
I affirm, proceed from conscience. A being 
incapable of either act we could not say has a 
conscience; and this proves that both the 
powers must be named in any definition of 
conscience. But here are two opposite activy- 
ities,some say. Must not conscience be cither 
all intellectual or all emotional? Is it not all 
a@ perception or all a feeling? What isson- 





science, in the last analysis—perceptive or 








emotive? Suppose that you ask that question 
concerning the sense of the beautiful. What is 
it, intellectual or emotional? You will find 
the same difficulties concerning that power 
of man which perceives beauty that you find 
concerning his capacity to perceive the right. 

5. The sense of the beautiful involves a per- 
ception of the distinction between beauty and 
deformity and a feeling of delight in the one 
and of distaste for the other. 


6. The sense of the right involves a percep- 
tion of the distinction between good and bad 
motives and a feeling of delight in the one and 
of distaste for the other. 


We must not confuse together conscience 
and taste, the moral and the esthetic, the 
sense of the right and that of the beautiful ; 
but there are most subtle and significant re- 
sembdlances between the laws of these two 
faculties. I have some strange object pre- 
sented to me, and I perceive it; and I feel at 
once that it is either ugly or beautiful. A 
crooked line, a goarled, jagged figure is not as 
beautiful as a circle. If you attack me here, 
I can only reply that these are self-evident 
truths concerning beauty and taste. I havea 
sensation, and connected with that sensation 
is a perception of beauty or deformity. The 
sensation of your gnarled, jagged line gives 
me a perception of what I call deformity ; and 
the sensation of the circle gives me a percep- 
tion of what I call beauty. So, too, the sensa- 
tion within my soul of a motive which is not 
harmonious with all the light I possess gives 
me the impression of moral ugliness; and the 
sensation of a motive perfectly conterminous 
and barmonious in all particulars with the best 
illumination I have or can get gives me an 
impression of moral beauty. Jonathan Ed- 
wards described virtue as the love of right 
motives considered as morally beautiful, or as 
admiration for goodness as beauty of a spirit- 
ual sort. 

7. The perception and feeling and love of 
zesthetic beauty are pleasurable. 

8. The perception and feeling and love of 
moral beauty are blissful. 

Thus, the question as to whether the sense 
of right is feeling or perception is answered by 
attention to analogy and fact. Feeling implies 
perception. The sense of the beautiful in- 
cludes both perception and feeling. Itis not 
proper to ask concerning the sense of the 
beautiful whether it is intellectual or emo- 
tional. Itis both, and the sensation involves 
the perception. Just so the sense of right in- 
volves perception necessarily. Just so, in my 
power of physical touch and taste, sensations 
involve perception. 

9. By physic?] sensation and the involved 
perception we havea knowledge of physical 
realities outside of us. 

10. By esthetic sensation and the involved 
perception we have a knowledge of xsthetic 
realities outside of us. 

11. By moral sensation and the involved per- 
ception. we have a knowledge. of moral 
realities outside of us. 

12. All the certainties of physical science 
depend on the trustworthiness of the self- 
evident truths visible to usin the perception 
which is involved in physical feeling, 

13. All the certainties of esthetic science 
depend on the trustworthiness of the self- 
evident truths visible to us in the perception 
involved in wthetic feeling. 

14, All the certainties of moral science de- 
pend on the trustworthiness of the self-evident 
truths visible to us in the perception involved 
in moral feeling. 

15. The three classes of certainties—pbysical, 
esthetic, and moral—as depending equally on 
self-evident truths visible to usin perceptions 
involved in natural sensations, are of equal 
degrees of authority. 

16, The ultimate tests of certainty in phys- 
ical, esthetic, and moral science are, therefore, 
the same in kind. 

When I take in my hands any physical object, 
I,in the first place, feel it and am conscious of 
the sensation ; inthe second place, I am sure 
that something is the cause of that sensation 
and that the something is not myself. It is 
outside of me. There is the beginning of the 
range of sensation. This feeling involves per- 
ception, not of all the qualities in the external 
object, but of the fact that there is an external 
object. Ido not know whatis ina book by 
touching it; but I know that I touch some- 
what, and that the somewhat is not myself. It 
is soin sight andin hearing. I am conscious 
first of the affection of my own personality; 
and then of a something outside of myself 
causing that impression. I have no control 
over the laws perceived by physical sensation. 


Just so, rising into the range of taste, I find 
that the laws of beauty are not ordained by 
myself. 1 see what I call ugliness, and I cannot 
help finding-it distasteful. Isee whatI call 
beauty, and 1 cannot help having a delight in it. 
That law of distaste or of delight is not sub- 
ject to my will. Itis above me. I feel that it 
is something outside of me, and that it has au- 
thority in the universe without my consent, It 
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is one of the laws of things, just as much as 
the law of gravitation. 

We are all agreed up tothis point. We have 
an experience of sensation involving percep- 
tion of the law of physical gravitation. We 
do not know al) about it ; but what little we do 
know about it is sure as far as it goes. Just so 
Ido not know all the laws of the beautiful ; 
but I know there is a distinction between de- 
formity and beauty, and that this distinction is 
outside of me and in the nature of things. 
Well, now, by just the same evidence by which 
I find out that there is a physical law of gravi- 
tation outside of me, and that there is a law of 
beauty outside of me, so, when I rise into the 
higher faculties of the soul, I find that they 
have sensations; and that their sensations in- 
volve perception ; and that yonder, in the lofti- 
est part of the azure of the sky within us, there 
are laws, just as surely as in this mid-sky orthe 
region of taste, and just as surely as upon the 
earth on which we tread. Here are physical 
things—sensation jnvolves perception; here are 
esthetical things—sensation involves percep- 
tion ; just so there are moral things, and sen- 
sation there, as elsewhere, involves perception. 
Therefore, if you follow the scientific method 
based on the trustworthiness of your sensa- 
tions and the involved perceptions in physical 
things, and follow the same method based on 
the trustworthiness of your sensations and the 
involved preceptions in esthetical things, I will 
go further and affirm, in the name of the uni- 
versality of law, precisely what you have af- 
firmed over and over again—namely, that sens- 
ation involves perception: and I will apply 
this principle to moral as you have to physical 
and esthetic perception, and thus I will find in 
the upper sky a law by the scientific method, 
just as we find one in the mid-sky and on the 
earth. [Applause.] 

17. If objective reality is guaranteed by a 
constant experience in the one case, it is in the 
other. 

18. We have a constant experience that our 
natures are made on sucha plan that we dis- 
tinguish between rightness and wrongness in 
motives. 

19. We have a constant experience that we 
are made on such a plan that we feel irresist- 
ibly that we ought to follow right motives, and 
hot follow wrong. 

20. We heve a constant experience that pain 
or bliss follow duty neglected or duty done. 

21. We have a constant experience that a 
sense of an approval or disapproval higher 
than our own follows duty performed or duty 
disregarded. 

22. We have a constant experience that our 
faculties forebode our personal reward or pun- 
ishment in another state of existence, accord- 
ing as we do or do not follow conscience, 


23. The constant experience of moral sensa- 
jon and perception is as perfect a ground of 
certainty as to moral law as a constant experi- 
ence in esthetic sensation and perception is in 
regard to esthetic law, or as a constant experi- 
ence in physical sensation and perception is in 
regard to physical law. F 

It is a profound remark of Nitzscb, the great 
German theologian, that ‘the religious con- 
sciousness perfects and justifies itself when, in 
the immediate life of the spirit, what is con- 
tained in the original feeling of God ( Gottes- 
gefiih!) objectifies itself in a constant manner.”’ 
—(“*System der Christlehre,’ p. 25.) The far- 
reaching law that a constant experience is the 
guaranty of all scientific certainty bears all 
the tests applied to truth within the range of 
physical investigation. Your Tyndall, your 
Huxley, your Spencer have in physical science 
no grounds of certainty that do not depend 
upon a uniform physical experience. We have 
dreams, to be sure, in which certain strange 
things occur to us; but the dreams proceed 
according to laws which are not a constant ex- 
perience. We find that they lack verification 
in other positions of our consciousness. We 
are not always treated by the external world as 
weare indreams. But when we as individual 
men. and waking, have a constant moral expe- 
rience ; when, age after age, we as a race walk 
waking through all the environments of his- 
tory; when, age after age, we walk waking 
under all the winds that beat upon us from out 
of the skies of moral truth ; when we find con- 
stantly that there is a difference between right 
and wrong, and that we feel we ought to fol- 
low good motives and not follow bad; when 
constantly we are beaten upon in the same 
way, then these impressions made upon us are 
revelatory of the moral plan not only of our 
natures, but of our environment, and the con- 
stancy of moral experience is to be looked on, 
as is the constancy of esthetical and the con- 
stancy of physical experience, as a source of 
scientific knowledge. 

Pardon me, my friends, if I say that modern 
skepticism appeals to Cesar, and to Cesar it 
shall go. [Laughter and applause.] You be- 
lieve, you say, and you adhere unflinchingly to 
all self-evident propositions within the range 
of physical research. Sir William Hamilton 
and Kant and many another philosopher have 
divided our faculties into the understanding 
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and the reason. By the reason, as understood 
by Kant, we do not mean the understanding, 
but the faculty of perceiving self-evident truth. 
Now there are self-evident truths in the range 
of morals as surely as in the range of physics. 
Kant’s Practical Reason, or faculty by which 
we perceive self-evident truths of the moral 
kind, is only another name for conscience, or 
the moral sense, There are self-evident truths 
in the range of wsthetics as surely as in the 
range of morals. We have a faculty by which 
we perceive self-evident truth ; or, rather, our 
whole nature is so made that we cannot but 
believe self-evident propositions. Look for a 
moment at these different lists of propositions. 
Take a few merely intellectual self-evident 
truths, such as the geometrical and mathemat- 
ical axioms. We are all convinced—not merely 
by evidence, but by self-evidence—that the 
whole is greater than a part, and that two 
straight lines cannot enclose a space, and that 
every change must havea cause. Just so in 
the range of esthetics, although tbe intuitions 
there never. have been as carefully studied as 
in the range of mathematics, we are sure 
there is a difference between beauty and 
deformity. We do perceive by direct vision 
that a circle and an ugly, gnarled line.are dif- 
ferent, and that the one must be put on the 
right hand and the other on the left before any 
judgment-bar of taste. All men agree in these 
feelings, and say the self-evideut truth involved 
in them is that there isa distinction between 
the right hand and the left in everything 
touched by our sense of the beautiful. But 
we rise into the region of morals, and there is 
yet greater clearness than in the region of 
taste. Here is an intellectual axiom, you may 
say; but it is really a moral one: Sin can be 
the quality of only voluntary action. There is 
a perfectly self-evident moral truth. You can- 
not prove it by anything that does not assume 
it. It is not only evident, but it is self-evident. 
It is a moral axiom, and you are just as sure of 
it as that two and two make four. Sin is free, 
or you cannot make sin out of it. 

Tyndall now publicly agrees with Hackel in 
maintaiping that the willis never free. Echoes 
are already beginning to be heard, even in Bos- 
ton, of his Birmingham assertion that the rob- 
ber, the ravisber, the murderer, offend because 
they cannot help offending. They are to be 
punished, indeed; but they are no more blame- 
worthy than honest men and reformers and 
saivts and martyrs are praiseworthy. In this 
city [read in ao ‘editorial last Saturday the 
statement that the criminal offends because he 
cannot help offending, and that such a doctrine 
permeating society would free us from a large 
amount of theological quackery. [Laugbter.] 
Will the teachers of this atrocious shallowness 
insure the prisons against the effects of their 
own quackery? Will they lift off from trade 
and social life the weight of this false science, 
which, if trusted, will ride greed and fraud as 
Lever nightmare rode invalid? When the last 
word of the Hickelian evolutionists—opposing 
Darwin, opposing Dana, opposing Owen, op- 
posing every anti-materialistic theory of evolu- 
tion in England or Germany, and all similar 
echools in metaphysics—is a denial that the 
will is ever free, and an assertion that the mur- 
derer and the robber and the ravisher offend 
because they cannot help offending, it may be 
said with justice that the materialistic cuttle- 
fishes are trying to attack the leviathians of 
self-evident truth by throwing off ink into the 
sea. [Laughter.] They willsucceed in making 
things clear only when the seais all of their 
own color. [Laughter.] 

We say, then, that, if a man is to be loyal to 
axioms, if a thinker is to require of himself 
eonsistency, if there is to be clearness or 
straightforwardness in thought, we must de- 
mand that the scientific method, rising thus 
from the physical to the esthetical and into 
the moral, shall hold fast to self-evident truth 
yonder, just as ir the mid-sky and on the sods 
of purely physical research. I will not admit 
that the whole world belongs to the men who 
follow scientific truth only in its physical rela- 
tions. Heaven forbid that I should deny that 
they are making important discoveries. They 
mine into the earth; they sink wells down 
and down; but at the bottom of their wells, 
looking upward, they do. not see the whole 
range of truth. It is important to recognize 
the merit of men who sink wells far into the 
earth ; but, if they, as specialists, are to have 
sound minds, they must—as a most suggestive 
writer, Newman Smyth, a friend of mine, in 
his fresh, keen book on “ The Religious Feel- 
ing,’ copies of which I wish were scattered 
broadcast throughout the land, says—come 
often to the curbstone, and at least put their 
heads out and gaze around, north, south, east, 
and west. [Laughter.] They will find the 
mid-sky a fact, as well as the bowels of the 
planet. They will find an upper skya fact, 
as well as the mid-sky, and as well as that 
inner vein which they have been working. 
We are not out of the range of gravitation 
when we are out of the physical specialists, 
Well. We are not outof the range of self- 
evident truth wheo we rise out of the mine 








and look around us and above us. Forever 
and forever we must acknowledge the unity 
aud the universality of law; and, therefore, 
self-evident moral truth will be to us always a 
pedestal from which the Philosophy of Re- 
ligion will be visible to its very turret, if only 
we carry up her telescope to that summit 
along the line of the only rent through the 
clouds that God’s own hand seems to have 
made when he stretched forth his creating 
arm and implanted these self-evident truths 
in the human constitution. [Applause. ] 

24. We know incontrovertibly, therefore, by 
a constant experience of a moral law and of a 
Personal Power not ourselves that makes for 
righteousness, that the plan of our natures 
and the environment we have here and here- 
after require us to choose what ought to be. 

25, But to choose is to love. 

26. To follow the plan of our natures or 
conscience, therefore, we must love a personal 
God, revealed in the imperative commands 
and in the pains and blisses of conscience. 

Here we stand face to face with the very 
latest scientific ethical research in Germany. 
If any philosophy now, in that most learned 
land of the globe, appears more likely than 
any other not to disappear, it is that of which 
the fundamental thought is an ethical repre- 
sentation of the universe. All the philosophy 
of Herman Lotze turns on the central principle 
that the ends of the universe are moral. This 
is the deepest ethical teaching of your Julius 
Miiller and of your Dorner, your Rothe and 
your Ulrici, that we never understand anything 
until we connect it with the moral purpose 
had in view by the Author of all things from 
the first. Study physical science only, and 
perhaps you may be tempted to conclude, as 
Stuart Mill did, that God is limited in power 
and that there is a doubt of his goodness. 
But when we turn from external nature to the 
moral law, revealed by the scientific method; 
when we fasten our attention upon the great 
tendencies and influences which are to give 
ethical causes supremacy and make the right 
victorious ; when we remember, with Matthew 
Arnold, that the Eternal Power which is out- 
side of us makes for righteousness, and makes 
imperatively for it and victoriously for it, we 
see that the eud is not yet ; that the scheme of 
the universe is not fully executed ; that the 
perfection of the moral law prophesies the 
perfection of the ultimate arrangement of 
things ; aud that, therefore, looking within us, 
we tind in conscience au observatory higher 
than that of pbysical science ever was, from 
which to gaze upon the supreme harmonies of 
the universe. 

He who enters into the depths of his con- 
science, aud there muses, pacing to and fro, is 
more likely to meet God and to understand the 
plan of the whole universe, pnysical as well as 
moral, than he who paces to and fro among the 
Seven Stars, or puts his hand upon the sword- 
hilt of Orion, or flies with Cygnus across the 
Meridian, or follows Bootes as he drives bis 
hunting dogs over the zenith in a leash of side- 
rial fire. 

He who fastens his attention on the upper- 
most ranges of natural law will understand the 
lower, into which the upper sink down with 
supreme power. He who gazes only upon the 
planets will understand neither the planets 
nor thesuns. Begin with the loftiest that is 
known to us; take the scientific method up 
into the constellations, which in all ages have 
had constant forms in the human inner sky; 
study the sense of dependence and obligation 
which point toa Personal God, and you will 
find that the universe has everywhere an eth- 
ical tendency ; you will find that the ethical 
aim of all things is the justification of all 
things, and in conscience will discover the 
Copernican system of the moral heavens. 


Repetition of experiment! That is the sci- 
entific test of deepest significance. Religious 
Science does not flineh in the application of it. 
In that test she finds all her victories. She 
asserts that there isa Power that makes for 
righteousness, and points to all history as a 
repetition of tests of that truth. She asserts 
that conscience crowns whoever yields to its 
demand of personal self-surrenderto the Moral 
Law and the Personal Lawgiver revealed in 
moral sensation and perception. Her asser- 
tion she justifies by repetitions of experiments 
in individual lives, age after age. The more 
perfectly you adhere to experiment, the more 
are you fortified in belief of all the great truths 
concerning conscience. Who are these skep- 
tics who revere the scientific method and are 
unwilling to try experiment even once concern- 
ing this upper realm of truth? I assert thatitis 
a fixed natural law that when you yield utterly 
to God he streams into you, gives a new sense of 
his presence, and imparts a strength unknown 
before. Will you try such self-surrender ; and 
then will you repeat the experiment as oppor- 
tunity offers?—I care not how often. Every path 
of choice divides before me. The right hand 
or the left I must take, and I take the right, 
Immediately the path divides right and left 
again. I take the right. Immediately it di- 
vides, Every choice as to the path has a moral 


character ; and so sin rolls up fast or the habit 
of virtue grows fast. Every day you put forth 
billions of choices, and in every choice there is 
@ moral motive. But now I affirm that in 
these billions of opportunities for experiments, 
in these ten thousand times ten thousand 
chances to test whether I am right or wrong, 
you will not find one chance failing to give you 
this verdict: that, if you yield utterly to God, 
he will stream through you. Whenever your 
conscience is made gladly supreme, its yoke, 
by irresistible natural law, will transform it- 
self into acrown. This constant experience 
you will have at every forking of the ways; 
and so every forking will be to you, if you 
choose to make it such, a repetition of experi- 
ment and a verification of the trustworthiness 
of the scientific method applied to the inner- 
most holiest of the soul. Rising through that 
constant experience, we may, even in our pres- 
ent low estate, approach the bliss of the upper 
ranges of being, and of those who never have 
sinned, and of that Nature which was revealed 
on earth once as the fullness of Him who filleth 
allin all. His bliss is the brightness of all in- 
finities, and is symbolized to us by our own in- 
tellectual, westhetic, and moral gladness when 
we are right with a universe in which all law is 
one thought, and that his own. It should be 
asserted by science, in the name of experiment, 
that man may become a partaker of the di- 
vine nature. Adjust the conscience to the law 
it reveals, and he whose will the law expresses 
willinvariably produce in the soul the largest 
measure it can receive of his own bliss aud 
strength. [Applause.] 
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THERE is no reason, gentlemen, why in these 
times a Christian preacher need be out of 
heart, whether he preaches in America or in 
England. 

Do you remind me of the passionate eager- 
ness for wealth, which is one of the chief vices 
both of your country and of mine? of the 
fierceness of commercial competition, which 
forces upon merchants, manufacturers, and 
tradesmen, who would be satisfied with a 
modest income, incessant vigilance and inces- 
sant Jabor in order to escape commercial ruin ? 
Or are you dismayed by what you hear or 
what you see of the feverish restlessness which 
makes men incapable of living a quiet life, and 
which makes them crave incessantly for excit- 
ing and sensational pleasures ? 

But the men and women about you are, 
after all, God’s children, and, ashe has not for- 
gotten them, they are unable to forget him. 
Like their fathers, they, too, are sometimes 
conscious of vague and mysterious yearnings 
for an unknown and infinite good. They, too, 
sometimes come into the shadow of vast and 
solemn thoughts about the life beyond the 
grave. To them, too, conscience reveals the 
august authority of the Eternal Law of Right- 
eousness. They spend lonely hours in sick- 
chambers. They watch by the bed of the dying. 
They mourn for their dead. The deeper sor- 
rows, the deeper joys of human life do not 
vary much from ageto age. The fairest hopes 
still fall away like spring blossoms, and the 
sweetest pleasures pass away like summer 
flowers; the strongest self-confidence is 
humiliated, the most vigorous ambition is 
thwarted. The old story is translated into 
new languages, but the plot remains the same. 

In brain and muscle, in heart and lungs, in 
form andlimb, men are very much the same to- 
day that they were centuries ago—in the times 
of great religious revivals, in the times of the 
Apostles and of the Lord Jesus Christ himself. 
The eyes of men are still opened to the bright- 
ness of the heavens and their ears to the 
sound of the wind. And so the avenues by 
which in past generations God found his way 
into the innermost depths of their moral and 
spiritual life are still unclosed. Men may still 
be penetrated with awe by the divine righteous- 
ness, may still be touched by the divine pity, 
may still be compelled to tremble by the fear 
of the divine anger; they may still be made to 
long for the sound of God’s voice, for the grasp 
of bishand, and for the vision of his glory. 

As for the intellectual activity of our times, 
of which some good men are so afraid, I can- 
not see that there is anything in it to create 
alarm. There are grave perils, no doubt, in 
the moral tendency of certain philosophical 
theories which shelter themselves under the 
authority of recent scientific speculations ; but 
ever since St. Paul wrote to the Colossian 
Christians about that false Gnosis which was 
attracting them from the simplicity of the 
Gospel the Church has had to maintain a per- 
petual struggle against theories of human 
nature and of the universe which threatened 
the very foundations of faith. It is one thing, 
however, to say that the ancient conflict be- 





tween the truth of Christ and human unbelief 
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is not yet over. It is another thing to be 
alarmed on account of the intellectual activity 
of our times. Intellectual activity is unhappily 
far less common than one would suppose, from 
the accounts which are sometimes given of it. 


I do not find that the majority of the English 
people spend their days and nights in studying 
physical science, or that there is a universal and 
consuming passion for the writings of Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer. Nor do I find that there is such 
an enthusiastic devotion to literature and art 
that it is impossible to induce people to think 
of anything else. Itis not true, so far as I 
know, that balls and garden-parties have had 
to be given up because all the young ladies be- 
tween sixteen and five-and-twenty are absorbed 
in the music of Herr Wagner or in the philoso- 
phy of Schopechauer. It is not true, so far us 
I know, that cotton-manufacturers, iron-mas- 
ters, merchants, farmers have given up their 
newspapers, that they may have more leisure 
for making out the meaning of Mr. Robert 
Browning’s ater poems. Nor did I hear that the 
London Stock Exchange was closed last season 
while the Grosvenor Gallery was open, because 
the brokers were anxious to give all their time 
to the study of the remarkable paintings of Mr. 
Burne Jones, and the Nocturnes in Blue and 
Silver and the Harmonies in Amber and Black 
of Mr. James Whistler. I can only speak for 
the people of London and Liverpool and Man- 
chester and Birmingham, and for those 1 hap- 
pen to know in some of the quieter towns and 
villages of the old country. In Boston and 
New York, in Chicago and Charlestown, among 
your Western settlers and the farmers of New 
England, it may, of course, be altogether dif- 
ferent. 

Even among the men who are eminent for 
their scientific or literary attainments it does 
not seem to me that, except in rare instances, 
science or literature so completely filis up the 
whole capacity of their thought and obtains so 
complete a mastery of their passions that they 
are incapable of being interested in ordinary 
affairs. I know literary men and scientific men 
who care for national politics and for municipal 
business. They even think about how they can 
get 5 per cent. for theirinvestments, instead of 
41%; they go out to dinner, like other people, 
and they can talk about the weather; they fall 
in love; they marry; they have a taste for old 
chiva and for furniture of the time of Queen 
Anne. Their knowledge brings them some 
noble excitements and satisfactions; but 


’ human nature in them is, after all, very much 


what itis in the rest of the race. They, too, 
are the children of God, and they have wants 
and capacities which neither science nor litera- 
ture can ever satisfy. 

The Christian Faith has lived through epochs 
of intellectual excitement at least as intense as 
that by which the more active intellectual life 
of our own day is exalted. Have you forgotten 
the enthusiasm and pride of the intellectual 
revival which came to Europe in the four- 
teenth and the fifteenth centuries? All the in- 
tellectual glory of ancient Greece suddenly 
flooded the mind of Italy, France, and Ger- 
many. The noblest eloquence, philosophy, 
poetry, and art which the world had ever 
known, and which had been almost forgotten 
for centuries, were restored to the scholars of 
Europe, and produced an intellectual intoxica- 
tion which perhaps has hardly ever been 
equaled since. Men felt that never before had 
they seen the transcendent splendors of human 
genius ; that never before had they even sus- 
pected the vast possibilities of the intellectual 
powers of man. But that time of intellectual 
triumph was followed not by the destruction 
of faith, but by the greatest of all religious 
revivals in the history of the Christian Church, 
the Protestant Reformation. 

The new learning of the Renaissance might 
patarally have been regarded with terror. 
Paganism was invested with an intellectual 
glory which for a time made the brightest tri- 
umphs of the intellect of Christendom look 
poorand dim. The new learning which came 
with these dazzling pretensions dealt with 
many of the problems for which a solution had 
been sought in theology; and it appeals to 
those very elements of our nature which are 
stirred by religious faith. It was no wonder 
that for atime men listened to Plato and for 
got St. Paul; that their imagination was filled 
by the solemn grandeur and the perfect beauty 
of the ancient tragedians, so that the eloquence 
of Isaiah and the pathos of the Psalms were 
foratime overborne. 

The science of our times is a less formidable 
rival to faith. It does not touch the great 
problems in which the heart of man is most 
deeply interested ; or, if it ventures to touch 
them, it ceases to be science and becomes pure 
speculation. 

It is of no avail to tell us about the structure 
of the lachrymal gland, when we waht tokvow 
how the sorrow which finds a momentary relief 
in tears is to receive a permanent consolation. 
In quiet times we can listen with keen and re- 
spectful inierest to all that science can tell us 
about our mysterious kinship to the inferior 








animals, and even to the lowest forms of veg. 
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etable life. But there are times in which we 
are conscious of a kinship of another kind— 
kinship to a life that is above-us, as well astoa 
life that is below us; and the higher kinship 
provokes an intenser interest and is felt to be 
our supreme concern. The laws of heat and 
light, the history of the physical universe, the 
structure of our own physical nature provoke 
intellectual curiosity. But the deeper passions 
of our hearte are not touched until we are 
spoken to about the origin and obligation and 
transcendent nobleness and beauty of that 
idea of goodness which haunts us and which 
we cannot reach; about the struggles and 
triumphs of heroic virtue and the perfection 
of saints; about the consciousness of fault 
and failure which clings to us and which we 
cannot throw off; about the possibility of a 
future existence, in which our bafiled bopes of 
resolying into a perfect harmony the harsh dis- 
cords of our moral life may be fulfilled ; about 
the authority of God, about access to the 
Divine Presence in this world, and about a day 
of judgment in the world to come. 

Of all these things seience knows nothing. 
As soon as-we enterinto the sphere of moral 
freedom we ascend to hights which are beyond 
the wing and beyond even the vision of scien- 
tifie speculation; for science knows of no 
laws which are not uniformly obeyed, and in 
morals we have to do with laws which we are 
free to obey or to transgress. 

There is no reason, gentlemen, for being 
afraid that the splendid scientific triumphs of 
our time, triumphs in which every devout 
heart ought to rejoice, will stand in the way of 
our work. The whole region of human nature 
to which we appeal science leaves quite un- 
touched. 

Every age, however, has its superstitions, and 
one of the curious superstitions of cur own 
days may, perbaps, impair the energy of your 
own faith, and so diminish the force of your 
preaching. Itseems to be taken for granted 
that because a man is very great on the life 
and structure of flowers and animals he has 
exceptional authority on questions about God 
and immortality, and that because he knows a 
great deal about light and heat and electricity 
heis sure to have very much to tell us about 
the spiritual universe. Yet no one supposes 
that because a man is a learned lawyer he is 
likely to give us safe advice about how to treat 
scarlet fever; and no one thinks that because 
a man is a very skillful physician be has any 
claim to speak with authority on the best form 
of construction for steam-boilers or on the 
merits of anew plow. Even among scientific 
men themselves you will hear it said Mr. —— 
is a great astronomer, but he knows nothing of 
biology; or, he isa profound chemist, but he 
knows nothing of physiology. It is plain that 
aman may be eminent in one branch of phys- 
ical science, and that in another branch his 
opinion may not be worth listening to. It is 
still more obvious that when a scientific man 
discusses ethical questions and questions of 
spiritual philosophy he is dealing with sub- 
jects which are so remote from his usual 
studies that his scientific knowledge and dis- 
cipline give his opinions no claim to exception- 
al deference. To attach weight to a man’s 
views on the authenticity of the four Gospels, 
or on any questions of religious truth and 
duty, because he is a distinguished geologist, 
chemist, or biologist is just as preposterous as 
to attach weight toa man’s views on geology 
because be is a profound theologian. The 
story of the conflict between science and re- 

ligion is full of interest and of instruction; 
but it is only half finished. A century or two 
hence, when a few additional chapters will 
have to be written, come of our brilliant and 
eloquent contemporaries, who on scientific 
grounds, and with all the authority derived 
from their scientific achievements, are requir- 
ing us to abandon our faith in moral freedom 
and our hope of a life beyond the grave, will 
take their turn in the pillory—will be the ob- 
jects of the same scorn and derision as the 
theologians whoin the name of the Church 
and on the authority of the Book of Genesis 
andthe Book of Psalms imprisoned Galileo, 
condemned Kepler’s laws as religious heresies, 
and made ita treason against God to believe 
that the earth revolves on its axis and was 
created more than six thousand years ago. 

You, I hope, will make ita matter of con- 
science to avoid the error committed by the- 
ologians in past ages, and committed in 
another form by some scientific menin our own 
times. As religious teachers, you have abso- 
lutely no authority over questions lying within 
the province of science. At no point. in the 
working out of auy scientific problem have 
you, as religious teachers, any right to inter- 
fere. You have no right to ask for any con- 
sideration of the interests of religious faith in 
the settlement of any scientific controversy. 
The judges in your law courts would resent as 
an insult to their integrity any suggestion that 
they should put the slightest pressure upon 
the law in order to favor the interests of 
their personal friends or of their political 
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party. You offer an equal insult to the integ- 
rity of scientific men when you betray any 
wish that in their scientific inquiries they 
should be influenced by the way in which it is 
supposed that their conclusions might affect 
the authority of divine revelation. It is part 
of their religious duty to settle scientific ques- 
tions on scientific grounds, and on scientific 
grounds only. For you to wish them to work 
under a bias is the indication of a flaw in your 
intellectual honesty and a decisive proof of a 
want of courage and firmness in your religious 


faith. 
To what extent it is our duty to discuss in 


the pulpit modern speculations—partly ecien- 
tific, partly philosophical—which are hostile to 
the Christian faith is a question which every 
man must determine for himself. You must 
determine it by considering your own re- 
sources and the character of your congrega- 
tion. 

If you touch controversies of this kind, you 
ought to be quite certain that you understand 
the theories which you are attacking and that 
you have mastered the grounds on which they 
rest. You ought also to be quite sure that 
you can reply, not to the weakest, but to the 
strongest arguments by which they are sup- 
ported. The serious beliefs of men ought to 
be discussed seriously and fairly. It is per- 
fectly legitimate to illustrate the grotesque 
absurdity of a false speculation when we can 
prove it to be false; it is perfectly legitimate 
to kindle a generous indignation against an 
intellectual imposture if we have the knowl- 
edge and skill to unmask it; nut to attempt 
to laugh our o; ponents out of court without 
meeting their case and to make passion take 
the place of reason are shameful offenses 
against the laws of intellectual honor and 
equity. Itrust that the ethics of theological 
controversy are better understood by us than 
they were by our fathers; but theological 


_ controversialiste, like controversialists of other 


kinds, are always undera strong temptation 
to seek fair ends by foul means. We have no 
right to secure the condemnation of the basest 
criminals by menacing the jury and bribing 
the judge. I do not belfevein Lynch law, even 
for the worst crimes. It is dangerous to try to 


‘east out devils in the name of Beelzebub, the 


prince of the devils. Weshall never fight the 
battles of Heaven to any purpose with arms 
forged in Hell. To attempt to destroy even the 
most pernicious error by reckless misrepresent- 
ation, by appeals to ignorance and blind pas- 
sion, by weapons poisoned with slander, is to 
repeat the crime of the Jesuits, who are cred- 
ited with sanctioning the assassination of 
heretical princes. If you touch controversy, 
be just, be generous to your opponents. 

But it is doubtful whether it is wise for most 
of us, especially in the earlier years of our min- 
istry, to carry on any direct controversy with 
scientific and philosophical unbelief. Sermons 
on subjects of this kind should, in any case, be 
preached very seldom. In ordinary congrega- 
tions there are very few persons who have any 
exact knowledge of the speculations by which 
the Christian faith is menaced; very few who 
are acquainted with the scientific grounds on 
which most of these speculations rest ; very 
few who are trained to those intellectual habits 
which are necessary for forming any intelli- 
gent judgment onthem. Our true business— 
and this we should be careful not to neglect— 
is to secure our own territory. So far as sci- 
ence is concerned, the war. we have to carry on 
is purely defensive. In our case the principle 
of non-interference is not only legitimate, but 
obligatory. As theologians, we have no occa- 
sion to be troubled so long as our neighbors do 
not pass our frontier. We may leave it te sci- 
entific men to discuss the claims of. Darwinian- 
ism on scientific allegiance. To us, as theolo- 
gians, the settlement of the scientific contro- 
versy has no practical interest. Our only in- 
terest is to know the truth. It is, perhaps, 
impossible for us to maintain an absolute neu- 
trality of feeling, while watching the civil strife 
which disturbs a neighboring kingdom, and 
there are many reasons which might lead us to 
prefer that the struggle should be settled in 
favor of Mr. Darwin’s theory, rather than 
against it; but we must respect the rights of 
belligerents while the struggle lasts and we are 
prepared to accept whatever theory may ulti- 
mately make good its authority. 

We are not prepared, however, to yield to 
either party an inch of the soil which belongs 


to ourselves, and which it is our duty to de- | 


fend. A defensive controversy is imposed 
upon us, as a necessity. In the name of Sci- 
ence, in the name of Philosophy theories are 
propagated which undermine moral responsi- 
bility and train the soul first to ignore and 
then to deny the existence and the authority of 
the Living God. These theories are in the air. 
They determine the method of many social 
speculations which to innocent minds seem to 
have no relation to religious truth. They are 
the fundamental assumptions which underlie a 
great deal of historical criticism. They give a 
color to leading articles on the political ques- 
tions of the hour. ®You find them everywhere. 








I believe that the wisest and most effective 
way of dealing with these theories is to insist 
very earnestly on the moral and religious 
truths which are imperiled. The scientific 
speculations, true or false, are no special con- 
cern of ours. The moral and religious truths 
which are menaced have their own evidence. 
The issue of the controversy largely depends 
for the moment upon the viger and authority 
of Conscience and upon the ardor and vehe- 
mence of those moral affections which are the 
allies of conscience and the strong defenders 
of her throne. Let there be a regular and 
systematic endeavor to strengthen among the 
members of your congregation the sense of 
moral responsibility. Give no quarter to the 
miserable and ignominious doctrine that the 
moral character of a man is determined by his 
environment. Heap up fires of indignation 
on the excuses that men find for their crimes 
in their circumstances. While frankly ac- 
knowledging that physical temperament, early 
education, the nature of a man’s employment, 
his social position, his success or faiiure in 
business, the food he eats, the very temper- 
ature of the air he breathes may affect his 
moral life injuriously or favorably, teach men 
that it is the prerogative of human nature to 
force and compel the most adverse circum- 
stances to give new firmness to integrity and 
new fire to enthusiasm, to harden the fiber of 
courage, to make generesity more genial and 
pity more compassionate, to exalt innocence 
to virtue and virtueto heroism. Theliterature 
of all ages and all countries is on your side— 
history, poetry, and eloquence; the common 
speech of all nations is on your side—lan- 
guage, which is the expression of the endur- 
ing instincts of human nature, refuses to con- 
found crime and misfortune, affirms a distine- 
tion of infinite and eternal significance be- 
tween the conditions of human life, for which 
men are to be pitied or envied, and the moral 
acts, for which they are to be honored or con- 
demned; the Conscience of every man to 
whom you speak is on your side, and, though 
drugged by immoral sopbistries, or almost 
driven from her throne by the revolt of evil 
passions, let her hear your voice asserting her 
regal titles and calling back her subject powers 
to their allegiance, and she will spring up in 
terrible and glorious majesty—an archangel 
of God, armed with the lightnings and thun- 
ders of Heaven. Robust ethical preaching is 
one of the surest defenses against the worst 
and most prevalent forms of modern unbelief. 

A vigorous conscience is not only a protec- 
tion against those materialistic theories of the 
universe which deny the reality of moral 
freedom; it is also the surest and most trust- 
worthy ally of faith in the Living God. It is 
the moral side of human nature that touches 
the divine. It is through the consciousness 
that we ourselves have a will which moves 
freely among natural laws, and is not bound 
by them, that we are able to believe in a God 
who is above Nature. Let the consciousness 
of moral freedom be lost or become feeble, 
and by no metaphysical searching will men be 
able to find out a Personal God. 

But if men are to be held fast to their relig- 
ious faith by the instincts of their moral life, 
the God we preach must not be a kindly, good- 
natured God, who does not think very seriously 
of our moral character ; who cares more for our 
comfort than for our righteousness ; who com- 
mands no obedience, but leaves us to order our 
lives as we please, ‘“‘according to our light’’; 
who threatens sin with no penalties, and will 
make us all happy at last. This sentimental 
conception of God corresponds to no reality. 
The relations between God and ourselves are 
wholly misconceived when we forget that be 
has a rightto rule and that we are under an 
obligation to obey. The conception is power- 
less, as well as false. It never secures any firm 
hold of the deeper life of men. They part with 
it, and are conscious of no loss. None of the 
great forces which stir human passion and in- 
spire human energy are missed. We must as- 
sert God’s authority ; and, if we assert it, there 
are irrepressible instincts in the moral and spir- 
itual life which will confess the duty of sub- 
mission. 

But should we not try to meet men on their 
own ground? Itis just as true that God loves 
men as that he claims authority over them. Is 
it not our wisdom to present those aspects of 
truth which attract sympathy and provoke no 
antagonism ? If we adopt any other line, shall 
we not destroy what little faith some men still 
retain ? Every one will listen to us when we 
speak of the Divine Love; but to the idea of 
God’s moral authority, and especially to the 
idea that this authority will be resolutely main- 
tained, the temper and spirit of our age are 
irreconcilable. 

‘¢Meet men on their own ground 2’ Yes. But 
the only legitimate reason for meeting them on 
their own ground is the intention to persuade 
them to come over to ours. We may “ meet 
them on their own ground’’; but if we remain 
on the ground which is occupied by those who 
are in revolt against Christ we go over to the 


‘camp of the enemy.! Some preachers seem to 
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suppose that the true method of converting un 
believers is to explain away or to conceal every- 
thing in the Christian faith to which unbelievers 
object and to emphasize everything in it which 
they are willing to admit. While listening to 
preachers of this kind, men cannot help think- 
ing that, if there is so very little difference be- 
tween what is contained in the Gospel and 
what they have discovered for themselves, and 
80 very little difference between what they are 
already and what they would have to become 
if they acknowledged the Christian law of 
life, their conversion to Christ must be a mat- 
ter of very slight importance. 

I believe that the principle which should 
govern the Christian preacher is precisely the 
reverse of that which is accepted by these 
pleasant and accommodating apologists. 
Addressing men who have an honorable 
abhorrence of untruthfulness and _ injust- 
ice, but who ignore the persopval claims of 
Christ on their obedience and their trust, I 
should never hope to convert them by insist- 
ing that, according to the teaching of Christ, 
no reverence for himself is of any worth, apart 
from moral integrity. Nor should I have any 
hope of converting charitable persons who are 
insensible to the claims of the divine author- 
ity by expatiating on those parts of our Lord’s 
teaching which urge the claims of human 
poverty and suffering. In England, and I 
suppose in America, there are large numbers 
of people who acknowledge the ethical beauty 
of our Lord’s teaching and the ideal perfection 
of his character, but wno cannot tolerate the 
awful menaces which he uttered against the 
impenitent, and who refuse to acknowledge 
that faith in Christ can be the condition of 
everlasting life and that unbelief will end in 
everlasting destruction. Such persons will 
listen to us with perfect complacency while we 
discourse on the duty of gentleness, kindness, 
and self-sacrifice, and while we illustrate the 
infinite merey and compassion of our Father 
in Heaven. Preaching of this sort will not 
provoke their resentment. It will commard 
their sympathy and admiration. But, though 
everything that we say on these subjects may 
be true, we shall never, by preaching exclu- 
sively on subjects of this kind, overcome their 
deeply-rooted hostility to the authority of 
Christ. To preach to such persons in this 
way, and in this way only, is what I mean by 
meeting them on their own ground and re- 
maining there. 

But was not this St. Paul’s policy at Athens ? 
Did he not appeal to the inscription on a 
heathen altar and found an argument on a 
quotation from a heathen poet? No doubt. 
But when he appealed to the inscription on one 
of their own altars, it was not with the inten- 
tion of assuring them that they had already 
discovered nearly everything that he could 
tell them about the ‘‘God that made the world 
and all things therein.” The inscription is 
used with consummate grace to imply that, 
though God created us and is ‘‘ not far from 
every one of us,”’ and though “in him we live 
and move and have our being,’’ to the Athe- 
nians he was ‘fan unknown God.” The line 
from an ancient poet is not quoted to show 
that the Greeks had already anticipated a large 
part of the revelation which it was St. Paul’s 
commission to make known to mankind. It 
was quoted with the express object of attack- 
ing the whole system of idolatry: ‘‘ Foras- 
much, then, as we are the offspring of God, 
we ought not to think that the Godhead is like 
unto gold or silver or stone, graven by art and 
man’s device.” This was St. Paul’s method 
of meeting unbelievers on their own ground. 
He found his way into their fortifications to 
turn theirown guns upon them. He exploded 
their whole system from within. Me quoted 


‘the inscription on one of their own altars, in 


order to suggest that neither their philosophy 
nor the traditions of their ancestors had given 
them any knowledge of the true God. He 
quoted Aratus or Kleanthes in order to expose 
the ignorance of tbe divine greatness which 
was illustrated by the temples and statues 
which they had erected in honor of their 
divinities. 

Nor, though this was the first discourse that 


‘he delivered to them, did he keep within the 


limits of philosophical discussion about the 
nature of God and the true method of worship- 
ing him. He went on at once to speak about 
judgment to come, and about Christ’s resur- 
rection from the dead. He might, had he 
chosen, have said many things to which the 
Epicureans and Stoics would have listened 
with interest, and even with respect. He 
might have discussed questions of morals. 
He might have compared or contrasted the 
ethical teaching of Christ with theirown. But 
all this would have been to no purpose. The 
resurrection of Christ might provoke their 
mockery ; but to be silent about it would have 
given them a false conception of the Gospel. 
It was more important that the Athenians 
should know the truth, whether they received 
it or not, than that St. Paul should conciliate 
their respect. 

The principle on which Iam insisting is a 
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very simple one. Whether true or false, it is 
intelligible. Weshall never make men Chris- 
tians by suppressing and throwing into the 
shade those parts of the Christian revelation 
which especially provoke their hostility. 
Truth which men regard as incredible, truth 
which men resent—we mustbe sure, first of all, 
that it is truth and truth of an important kind 
—is precisely the truth which men most need 
to hear and which is likely to produce the 
deepest moral impression. In this age, there- 
fore, when, according to the theory of some 
thinkers who are exerting a powerful influence 
over popular thought on both sides of the 
Atlantic, ethics and religion are little if any- 
thing more than a branch of pbysiology ; when 
the worst passions of bad men and the devo- 
tion of saints are regarded as mere functions 
of our physical organizations ; when vice and 
virtue are supposed to be ‘“ products like 
sugar and vitriol, the laws of whose produc- 
tion science may be expected to discover”’; 
when the will is treated as only one form of 
that universal force which, in whatever form 
it is revealed, is subject to fixed and invariable 
laws; when we are asked in the name of 
science and in the name of an unselfish devo- 
tion to humanity to renounce the hope and 
even the desire of personal immortality, and 
to be satisfied if, by the labor and virtue of 
this transient life, we contribute something to 
the moral and intellectual development of the 
race; when we are asked toreduce our faith 
in God himself to a belief in the omnipresence 
of something which passes comprehension, or, 
at best, are permitted to acknowledge him as a 
power without us that works for righteous- 
ness, & power that cannot be touched to pity 
by our sorrows, cannot be indignant when we 
sin, cannot watch with ardent sympathy our 
struggles with temptation, cannot rejoice with 
us in our triumphs and be troubled with us in 
our defeats—in these days it is the duty of the 
Christian preacher to assert with greater 
energy than ever the moral freedom of man, 
the certainty of alife beyond the grave, and 
the personality and authority of the Living 
rod. 

' Sermons on. these elementary topics are not 
to be regarded as merely controversial, philo- 
sophical, or ethical. Their intention is to 
strengthen those natural instincts and those 
elements of what may be called the natural 
faith of men which are threatened by preva- 
lent forms of unbelief and to whigh the super- 
natural revelation which has come to us 
through Christ appeals. They should be pen- 
etrated with an evangelistic spirit, and their 
immediate or ultimate object should be to 
make men conscious of sin and to prevail upon 
them to serve God. 

Our evangelistic preaching might, perhaps, 
be more successful if we gave more careful and 
intelligent thought to the conditions of suc- 
cess. To tell men, over and over again, that 
they ought to repent and believe the Gospel; 
to entreat them, no matter with what vehe- 
mence, to “accept Christ,” will rarely produce 
any realresults. Nor shall we do much by tell- 
ing men that they ought to be afraid of God’s 
anger and that they ought to trust in his love. 
We have to present to their minds and hearts 
those truths which will make them wonder at 
the infinite greatness of the love of God and 
which will make them afraid to provoke his 
wrath ; those truths which will create repent- 
ance and inspire faith. I know that, to preach 
the Gospel so as to reach the hearts and con- 
sciences of men, we need a special gift of the 
Holy Ghost. This gift we ought to seek in 
earnest prayer. I know, too, that the preach 
ing of even an apostle will be powerless apart 
from the direct action of the Spirit of God 
upon the souls of men. And the manifestation 
of the presence and power of the Spirit is not 
to be expected unless we pray for it. It re- 
mains true that the substance and manner of 
our preaching should be determined by the 
effect which we wish to produce. 

I doubt whether we sufficiently consider the 
variety of motives which bring men to Christ, 
or the kind of preaching which is likely to call 
these motives into vigorous and effective 
action. There is room for a treatise on the 
Philosophy of Conversion, in which questions 
of this order might be investigated. In the 
absence of avy such treatise, which, if it were 
writtea by a competent hand, would be invalu- 
able, we must do the best we can for ourselves. 
Your remembrance of your own religious bis- 
tory and your knowledge of the religious his- 
tory of your friends will furnish many sugges- 
tions that may be of use to you. These mate- 
rials will be rapid)y increased if you watch the 
religious life of the members of your congrega- 
tions, 

Some men begin tolive a Christian life under 
a sense of duty. There is no keen sorrow for 
sin; there is no serious dread of the Divine 
anger; there is no fear of eternal perdition. 
Very much that usually precedes conversion 
follows it, and follows it sometimes after a 
long interval. Christ appeals to the con- 
science, and he is obeyed. There may be per- 
sons to whom we are preaching who wil] rex 
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spond to this appeal and to this appeal only. 
We should, therefore, ask how we can present 
the Christian life so as to compel tlie con- 
sciences of these men to confess that this is the 
kind of life they ought to live. Weshould 
cousider how we can preach upon the moral 
greatness and authority of Christ so as to make 
them feel that disloyalty to him is a grave 
moral offense and that to acknowledge him as 
the Lord aud Ruler of their lives is their su- 
preme duty. 

Other men are drawn to God by the hope of 
escaping from a vague dissatisfaction with 
themselves and with the poverty of their life. 
Young people soon find that life is not so large 
and rich and animating as they hoped it would 
be. In the absence of ambition, or of an ex- 
ceptional enthusiasm for literature, science, or 
politics, or of the distraction produced by a 
rapid succession of stimulating pleasures, or 
of the noblerand more generous excitement 
which springs from happy love, there is some- 
thiog wanting; they know not what. There 
seems to be nothing worth living for. They 
are capable of an enthusiasm which there is 
nothing to excite; of a love and devotion which 
there is nothing tocommand. At such times, 
if they catch any glimpse of the wealth and 
fullness of the life which is possible to them 
through Christ, they may be won forever. 
They may be won if they can be brought under 
the power of any of the grander aspects of the 
Christian revelation, if their hearts can be 
thrilled by its immortal hopes, if they can be 
stirred with the passionate devotion inspired 
by Christ’s infinite love. Such persons may be 
reached by the appeal of the Gospel to the 
moral inagination of man and to his deeper 
moral emotions. 

Tn others there is something to which we can 
appeal that is more definite than this vague 
restlessness. The native instincts of their 
spiritual life are no longer latent and there is 
a keen solicitude to find God. They have 
half learned the open secret of Nature. They 
know what Wordsworth meant when he said: 

“AndI have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man; 
A motion and a spirit that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things.” 


Such men are sometimes idealists in phi- 
losophy and read the transcendental poets. 
But they are conscious that the mysterious 
Presence escapes them. They know that the 
Kingdom of Heaven is near to them, and are 
striving to enter in; but somehow they are 
are unable. They have to be taught the mys- 
tery of the new birth. To tbe pardon of sin 
and to justification they are as yet indifferent ; 
but they will listen to the words of St. John 
about the eternal life which was with the 
Father and was manifested in Christ. They 
will listen to Christ when he speaks of him- 
self as the Way to the Father and as the true 
Vine, of which those who believe io him are 
the branches. They may be reached by the 
mysticism of the Gospel. 

There are some, again, who begin to 
think of God through the shame and self- 
disgust which are the result of moral faii- 
ure and the discovery of moral weakness. 
Their firmest resolutions are broken almost 
as soon as they are made. They fall under the 
power of the poorest: and most ignoble tempt- 
ations. They repent, and fall again. They 
become alarmed about themselves. There is 
no sense of sin; but there is an agony of 
moral shame and sometimes they sink into 
moral despair. The Gospel which will attract 
their hearts is the assurance that Christ can 
break the force of evil habits, and destroy evil 
passions, and give them strength for all moral 
duty. This gospel they may receive before 
they discover clearly that what conscience 
condemns as vicious God condemns as sinful; 
but if they walk inthe light which comes to 
them, no matter how faint the light may be, it 
will brighten into perfect day. 

Other men, whose moral life is generous and 


ethical precepts of his which require a perfec- 
tion thatis altogether impossible apart from 
the power of the Holy Spirit. They have been 
haunted by thoughts of an ideal and romantic 
goodness; but Christ’s ethical precepts and 
his own character create still fairer and loftier 
visions of what human life might be. When 
they learn that the laws of Christ are promises 
in another form, and that the character of 
Christ is the prophecy of the perfection which 
is possible to those who receive the life of 
Christ, their moral enthusiasm will be kindled. 
They have very much to learn before they can 
receive the Kingdom of Heaven as little chil- 
dren; but, if they are in earnest, the humility 
of faith will come at last. 

There are many who are drawn to Christ by 
his love. Drawn to him not because they are 
conscious either of moral weakness, which his 





Jove is eager to strengthen, or of sin, which his 


aspiring, may approach Christ through those. 


ove is wijling to forgive, or of unintelligible 

cravings, which his love is able to satisfy ; but 

by the love itself. Theyare drawn to him as 

if by the force of moral and spiritual gravita- 

tion. Children especially (if I may judge 

from own observation) are drawn to Christ in 

this way. Whether the opinion is sound which 

is held by very many persons just now, that in 

nearly all cases it is the love of Christ that 
originates religious thought and life, seems to 
me very doubtful. That the opinion should be 
a common one is explicable; for, whatever 
may have first awakened religious earnestness, 
there must be an apprehension of the love of 
Christ before it is possible to have faith in him. 
But this is no proof tbat the truths and facts 
which created the religious solicitude were su- 
perfluous. And yet it is certain that, if we could 
preach about the love of Christ with the 
ardor, the exultation, and the rapture which it 
ought to inspire, there would be something 
contagious in our faith and joy; if we could 
preach about it with a tenderness like that 
which He himself manifested to the weak and 
the sorrowful and the sinful, the hearts of 
men would be melted by it. 

To preach with any effectiveress on Christ’s 
love, we ourselves must be full of the spirit of 
Christ, and we must have a vivid sense 
of the continuity of Christ’s life. We must 
feel and must make others feel that we have 
not merely a history to tell, but that the Christ 
of the Gospels is alive ; that he has been living 
through all the centuries which separate our 
own age from the days in which men saw his 
human face and heard his human voice, and 
that he is living still; that he does not merely 
reign on some golden throne in some remote 
world, surrounded by shining angels and by 
saints who have fought the good fight and re- 
ceived their crown, but that he is still seeking 
and saving tbe lost; that in his heavenly glory 
he has lost none of the compassion and gentle- 
ness which wie our affection in the story of bis 
earthly humiliation; that the men who were 
his contemporaries were no dearer to him than 
the men of later generations; that he is sti'l 
the very Christ who took the little children in 
his arms and blessed them; who saw the deso- 
lation of the poor widow at Nain, as she and her 
friends were carrying her only son to the sepul- 
cher, and who, without being asked, stopped 
the sorrowful company and restored the young 
man to his mother; who, when he was re- 
proached for eating with publicans and sinners, 
defended himself in the parable of the Prodigal 
Son; who wept when he thought of the calam- 
ities which were coming upon the city that re- 
jected him ; who endured for us and for our 
salvation the agony of Gethsemane and the de- 
sertion and death of the cross. 

‘¢The cross”—this, according to the consent 
of all churches, and of the evangelistic tradi- 
tions of Christendom, is the supreme power of 
the Gospel ; and the power of the cross is the 
power of the love of Christ. And yet not of 
the love of Christ only. For the sufferings of 
Christ were not a mere dramatic display of 
love. “I delivered unto you first of all,” said 
St. Paul, writing to the Corinthians, ‘‘ that 
which I also received, how that Christ died for 
our sins.’’ This truth, according to the greatest 
evangelist among the apostles, was one of the 
chief things, the fundamental things that he 
made known to those heathen people when he 
preached the Gospel to them. It is not enough 
to tell men that Christ died because he loved 
them. The Gospel of the death of Christ in- 
cludes the fact that he died for their sins. 
Until men know what sin is—sin as distin- 
guished from mere natural defects and infirm- 
ities, which they may attribute to their temper- 
ament and to the physical constitution which 
they have inherited from their parents; sin as 
distinguished from mere deformity, which 
offends their ideal of moral grace and beauty; 
sin as distinguished from mere vice, which con- 
science condemns, and which, in the absence 
of any belief in the authority or even the ex- 
istence of the Living God, conscience would 
continue to condemn; until, I say, men know 
what sin is, they can see no meaning in a large 
part of St. Paul’s gospel of the death of Christ. 
Until they are troubled, ashamed, and alarmed 
by the consciousness of sin, they will listen to 
a lurge part of this gospel with moral indif- 
ference or even with moral resentment. 

It should, therefore, be one of the principal 


r objects of the Christian preacher to discover 


how he can awaken the sense of guilt. He 
must be careful to avoid all those representa- 
tions of God which encourage men to think 
that God is indifferent to human sin. He 
must pot suffer even the law of righteous- 
ness to come between the conscience and God; 
but must train men to the recognition of the 
divine authority over human life. To assert 
the authority of an impersonal law will not 
create the consciousness of sin. Righteous- 
ness is the discharge of those duties which we 
owe to persons ; unrighteousness is the neglect 
of those duties ; and what has been called the 
‘‘higher law ” is the law which arises from the 
relations between the human race and the Per- 
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insist on the ethical view of human nature, 
utterly refusing to make any compromise with 
theories which dull the sense of human re- 
sponsibility, never losing any legitimate op- 
portunity of giving emphasis to the truth that 
all the dignity and shame, the romance and 
the heroism, the tragedy and the glory of the 
life of nations and of individaal men bave 
their origin in the mysterious prerogative of 
moral freedom. 
Sometimes the sense of guilt may he 
awakened by a deliberate and persistent as- 
sault on a particular vice; sometimes by com- 
pelling the conscience to pronounce judgment 
on the character of a life which may be free 
from vice, but in which the authority of God 
counts for nothing. Sometimes a vivid pre- 
sentation of the ideal of saintliness will sud- 
denly reveal tomen the contrast between what 
they are and what they ought tobe. Some- 
times men will become sensible of their guilt 
in the light of the infinite love of God. Some- 
times they will start back with terror and as- 
tonishment and bitter sorrow when they dis- 
cover that it was for their sins that tbe Christ 
was forsaken of the Father and died a cruel 
and shameful death. The death of Christ, which 
is the supreme revelation of the divine love, 
is also the supreme revelation of human guilt. 
What are we to say of that appeal to fear 
which is denounced with such seorn and ve- 
hemence by the Christianity that claims to be 
“*Jiberal,’’ aud teaches us to bring our religious 
faith into harmony with the spirit of the nine- 
teenth century? I think that we have to ask 
ourselves, first of all, whether those who con- 
tinue in revolt against God and who refuse to 
receive the Christian redemption have any- 
thing to fear? One of the soundest and 
noblest elements of the intellectual temper of 
the nineteenth century is its respect for facts. 
The great lesson which seientific men have 
been trying to teach us is that we cannot make 
a universe out of our own heads. Of late, in- 
deed, scientific men themselves seem to have 
sometimes forgotten their own lesson ; and, by 
a singular Nemesis, some daring scientitic 
speculations on the origin and constitu- 
tion of the universe have recently been 
sbarply criticised by Dr. Bridges, one of the 
chief English representatives of Orthodox 
Positivism —not of Orthodox Christianity— 
on the ground that they violate the fundament- 
al canons of scientific inquiry. Those who 
describe themselves as ‘‘liberal”’ Christians 
seem to me to be open to criticism of a similar 
kind. We may resent the intrusion of scien- 
tific methods into the sphere of ethics and ree 
ligion ; but, if moralists and theologians can 
learn nothing else from science, they shouid, at 
least, learn this—that facts should govern 
speculation, and that, if speculation, however 
brilliant and charming, refuses in its pride to 
acknowledge their authority, the facts will al- 
ways be strong enough to hold their own. 
lask again whether those who continue in 
revolt against God and who persistently reject 
the Christian redemption have anything to 
fear. Christ spoke of ‘‘ the worm that dieth 
not and the fire that is not quenched.”’ He said 
that there will be ‘‘ wailing and gnashing of 
teeth’’ when the wicked are severed from the 
just and cast into ‘‘the furnace cf? fire’’; that 
the wicked and slothful servant will be driven 
into the darkness without, when the Lord of 
all returns to hold high festival in light and joy 
with those who have served him loyally ; that 
when he comes with his holy angels and sits on 
the throne of his glory he will say to the un- 
merciful: ‘‘ Depart from me, ye cursed.’’ St. 
Paul speaks of the ‘indignation and wrath, 
tribulation and anguish ’’ which are to come 
upon those who know the law of God and 
break it; and warns those that obey not the 
Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ that they will 
be ‘‘punished with everlasting destruction.’’ 
Had St. Paul any authority to declare that this 
awful doom menaces the impeniteat? He who 
came to seek and to save the lost—was He sure 
of His own mind when He affirmed that when 
all nations are gathered before Him He will 
separate them into two companies, and that He 
will pronounce a curse on those who are on His 
left hand, and command them to depart from 
His presence into everlasting fire? Is this his 
settled purpose? Will He carry it out, not 
shrinking from’the awful penalties which He 
threatens to inflict upon those whom He con- 
demns? All that we actually know about the 
future—all that we know, as distinguished from 
what we imagine, from what we infer, from 
what we hope—we learn from Him who has 
brought life and immortality to light through 
the Gospel, and who has also declared that 
unimaginable woes are the destiny of the un- 
saved. Is Christ’s testimony to be trusted? This 
is the first question which we have to solve. 
About the precise measure and character and 
duration of the evils of which he speaks you 
may be uncertain. To insist that the lost will 
be punished in material fires is as irrational as 
to insist that the saved will dwell in a city 
paved with material gold. You may think that 
the language of Christ and his apostles sug 
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condemned is irrevocable, their sufferings will 
end in the exhaustion of life and strength and 
in a second death, from which there will be no 
resurrection. You may even think that possi- 
bly there is some reserve in the revelation of 
the eternal future, and that he who will first 
command the wicked to depart from him will 
afterward seek them in the desolation to which 
his own word had banished them, and will 
strive, not without success, to bring them back 
to light andtoGod. You must interpret the 
teaching of Christ for yourselves, remembering 
only that you have to discover not what his 
words may be made to mean, but what they 
meant. But, however you interpret it, does 
there not remain something very appalling for 
the impenitent,to fear? Aud, while this re- 
mains, is it not aground on which you may 
rest some of the strongest and most effective 
arguments for renouncing sin and submitting 
to the authority of God ? 

To rely exclusively or even chiefly on terror 
as an instrument of conversion is, no doubt, a 
grave mistake ; but, if we shrink from speak- 
ing of the divine anger which sin provokes, 
and of the divine resolution to inflict upon the 
impenitent intolerable punishment, we sup- 
press truths which on the lips of wiser, firmer 
—yes, and I will add more merciful—preach- 
ers than ourselves have not only agitated men 


with alarm, but have constrained them to ap-, 


peal to Christ for deliverance, at once from sin 
and from eternal death. There is one caution 
which I will venture to suggest, and I will give 
itin the words of a man who on this subject 
has a right tobe heard with exceptional re- 
spect. Mr. Moody once said to me that “a 
preacher ought to have a very tender heart to 
speak with any good effect about the condition 
of the lost.” 

It was not my intention to attempt a com- 
plete account of the various elements of man’s 
moral and spiritual nature to which the Gospel 
appeals. I merely wanted to illustrate what I 
meant when I said that in our evangelistic 
preaching we ought to study the conditions of 
success. It isnot by the monotonous repeti- 
tion of a solitary truth or by putting an inces- 
sant strain ona solitary motive that we shall 
convert all sorts of men. It is our duty to 
consider the manner in which the varied con- 
tents of the Christian revelation affect the 
varied powers and passions and susceptibilities 
of human nature. We ought to try, in turn, 

_every possible access to the conscience and 
the heart. 

In saying this, i have assumed that there is 
no rigid and uniform type to which the spiritual 
life in its origin and development should be 
compelled to conform. It cannot matter how a 
man comes to Christ, if only he comes. Any 
motive that brings men to Christ is a legitimate 
motive. Donot permit yourselves to be fettered 
in your preaching bythe formal conception of an 
exact succession of experiences through which 
every one that forsakes sin and lives for God must 
necessarily pass. John Bunyan made Christian 
flee from the City of Destruction in great terror 
and carrying a heavy burden. The poor pil- 
grim sunk deep in the Slough of Despond; 
was frightened almost out of his life under the 
awful rocks and flames of Mount Sinai; carried 
his dreadful load on his weary shoulders long 
aftershhe had passed through the Wicket-gate, 
and even after he had been shown the wonders 
and mysteries of the Interpreter’s House. 
But when Christiana and her children started 
on their pilgrimage Christiana had very little 
terror and the children had no terror at all. 
The boys cried before setting out; but it was 
only because they had not gone with their 
father, and now they wanted to follow him. 
Not one of them sunk into the Slough; not 
one of them had a load to carry; and neither 
the cliffs nor the fires of Sinai alarmed them. 
John Bunyan was much wiser than those good 
men who cannot believe that little children 
are in the right way at all unless they can tell 
the story of how for a time they were almost 
crushed with the sense of guilt and only found 
peace at the sight of the cross. 

The City of God has twelve gates. Every 
one of them is a gate of pearl. What pre- 
sumption it is to insist that unless men enter 
by a particular gate they cannot enter at all! 
Let them enter by the gate that is nearest to 
them. Nor should we insist that, to reach the 
gate itself, there is only one path. Somemen 
find their way to it by the high road of duty ; 
some through ravines of gloomy desolation 
and despair; some across pleasant meadows, 
bright with the sunlight of hope and musical 
with the songs of birds. When once they are 
among the happy nations of the saved, inside 
the jasper walls, no one will challenge their 
right to a place in the Holy City because they 
entered by the wrong gate or approached the 
right gate by the wrong road. 

If we are to have exceptional success in the 
conversion of men, we must have that excep- 
tional form of spiritual force which has been 
granted to some great evangelists. ‘To one 
is given by the Spirit the word of wisdom ; to 
auotber the word of knowledge, by the same 





Spirit; to another faith, by the same Spirit ; 
‘ . to another prophecy’’; to another an 
evangelistic power which seems almost irre- 
sistible. ‘‘ All these worketh that one and 
the self-same Spirit, dividing to every man 
severally as he will.” In some cases this 
power seems to have come to a man at the 
very beginning of his own religious life; in 
others after many years of patient and earnest 
Christian work, which had achieved no extra- 
ordinary success ; in some cases it has rested 
upon a man for a time and has then been with- 
drawn. 

I do not know that we have any right to be- 
lieve that this exceptional gift is to be obtained 
by every one that seeks it. Nordo I think, 
therefore, that, if we have sought it and not 
received it, we are bound to suppose that the 
cause lies in our own sin and unbelief. ‘For 
the body is not one member, but many. . 

If the whole body were an eye, where were 
thehearing? Ifthe whole were hearing, where 
were the smelling ? And if they were 
all one member, where were the body?’ All 
Christian men are not called to the ministry. 
The carpenter and the blacksmith, the cotton 
manufacturer and the merchant, the physician 
and the lawyer, the artist, the scholar, and the 
statesman are all as necessary as ourselves to 
the complete fulfillment of God’s idea concern- 
ing the Kingdom of Heaven on earth. And 
all ministers do not receive the same spiritual 
gifts, for the work which they have to do is of 
different kinds. St. John as a saint and an 
apostle was not inferior either to St. Peter or to 
St. Paul; but I do not know that we have any 
reason to suppose that his power as an evan. 
gelist was equal to theirs. It has been justly 
said that, if St. Peter was the apostle of the 
circumcision, and St. Paul of the uncircum- 


_cision, St. John was the apostle of the Church. 


It may be that many of us are appointed to 
forms of service for which extraordinary evan- 
gelistic energy is not necessary. The spirit 
which leads some Christian men to speak dis- 
paragingly of all ministers who are not conspic- 
uous for their evangelistic success is a schis- 
matic spirit. Our gifts vary with our func- 
tions, ‘‘ that there should be no schism in the 
body ; but that the members should have the 
same care one of another.’? Schism is schism 
still, even when it assumes the form of ex- 
ceptional zeal for the evangelization of the 
world. 

The man on whow extraordinary evangel- 
istic power is conferred must, as a rule, sep- 
arate himself from the ordinary duties of the 
pastorate. He is appointed to other work, and 
must not decline it. His position is one of 
exceptional honor, and also of exceptional 
peril. He should be strengthened and. sus- 
tained by the constant intercessions of the 
Church. 

But even those of us who have reason to 
believe that God has called us to walk in ob- 
scurer paths and to render him a less brilliant 
service may with reverence and humility ask 
for a larger measure of this special form of 
grace than most of us have received. God 
will not rebuke us for presumption if, in the 
presence of vast masses of human ignorance 
and misery and vice and irreligion, on which 
we are able to make hardly any impression, we 
entreat him to grant us some of the force 
which he has granted in such a wonderful 
measure to illustrious evangelists. Or, if for 
any reason this cannot be, we may still implore 
him to bestow it on some of our brethren. 
Whether the work is done by ourselves or by 
others it matters not; but we ought to pray 
incessantly that the work may be done. 

Meanwhile, our dutyis plain. It is for us 
to work with the strength we have, and to 
work devoutly and energetically. Dissatisfac- 
tion with our present service, a want of fidel- 
ity in the use of the gifts we have already 
received, will incapacitate us for service which 
may seem to us more urgently demanded and 
will lessen the spritual power which we 
actually possess. ‘To him that hath shall be 
given, and he shall have more abundance; but 
whosoever hath not, from him shall be taken 
away even that he hath.”’ 


Diblical Research. 


From several’notes sent us on the subject of 
the proper translation of the first verses of 
Genesis, on Which we published a paragrapb 
some time ago, we select the following, as it 
somewhat vigorously defends the translation 
impugned by Pres. Bartlett : 


‘“‘T am much surprised that any Hebrew 
scholar should venture at this time of day to 
dispute the theory of the Hebrew verb, which 
has been worked out by the labors of Ewald, 
Olshausen, Bottcher, etc. Modern views on 
the subject have now been made accessible, 
even to those who do not read German, by 
Driver’s excellent ‘Treatise on the Use of the 
Tenses in Hebrew’ (Clarendon Press, 1874), a 
book which canjbe heartily recommended, as 
the writer has embodied in it the conclysions 











of the great Hebrew grammarians of the last 
fifty years, and added to them valuable observ- 
ations of his own. The main facts of the mod- 
ern theory of the Hebrew verb seem to me to 
be firmly established; though I am not pre- 
pared to accept the often oversubtle explana- 
tions of apparent exceptions, where the 
Ch’thibh or K’ri are more probably corrupt. 

‘“‘A word or two on the authors referred to 
by Dr. Bartlett. In the first place, it is surpris- 
ing that he makes no mention of Ewald, the 
father of modern Hebrew grammar, or of those 
who have continued his labors—Olshausen, 
Dietrich, Hitzig, and Bottcher. In the second 
place, Keil and Canon Cook ought to be flat- 
tered at being placed in the same category as 
Kalisch and Delitzsch (not Delitsch), the only 
two authoritative Hebrew grammarians men- 
tioned by Dr. Bartlett. Thirdly, Tuch, De 
Wette, and Knobel, however great as com- 
mentators, can hardly be considered, nowa- 
days, as decisive authorities on delicate ques- 
tions of Hebrew grammar. Dillmann’s forte is 
Ethiopic, rather than Hebrew. He is, however, 
a pupil of Ewald, and, if he has made little 
alteration in the renderings of Knobel, itis not 
because he considered them incapable of im- 
provement. 

**(1.) Dr. Bartlett has overlooked the fact 
that the waw consecutive with the Imperfect, 
aftera Perfect, is the form adapted to repre- 
sent actions as real or as belonging to a defi- 
nite date. Its essential characteristic is the rep- 
resentation of development or continuation ; 
and so Ewald calls it ‘das beziiglich-fort- 
schreitende imperfectum.”” He even suggests 
that the pathach of the waw consecutive orig- 
inated in the adverb tx. If the meaning of 
“thereupon”? or “next in order’ is not ‘‘in- 
volved in the converted Hebrew Imperfect,” all 
that has been done of late years in the pro- 
vince of Hebrew grammar has been done in 
vain 

**(2.) The English ‘ was brooding’ is ambigu- 
ous, as it is more generally used to signify a 
part of time. The Hebrew partieiple ex- 
presses continuance, and to make this clear we 
must introduce some such word as ‘ever’ 
into the English rendering. ‘ Ever,’ it may be 
observed, in passing, does not mean ‘ incessant- 
ly,’ but ‘continuously.’ . 

**(3.) One of the elementary facts of Hebrew 
grammar, as understood by modern scholars, is 
that when the subject intervenes between } 
and the Perfect, the Perfect has the furce of a 
Piuperfect. Jobi, 1, and Gen. ili, 22 are not 
instances of the construction at all. Dr. 
Bartlett’s other two references are to Gen. iv, 
2and4(not3). Here it is true the authorized 
version has the preterite, but the authorized 
translators lived before the days when the He- 
brew verb had been accurately investigated. 
The Pluperfect ought to be employed in both 
cases ; indeed, since Cain was the elder brother, 
no other tense except the Pluperfect would be 
suitable in verse 2. Dr. Bartlett appears to 
misapprehend Delitzsch, who does ‘adopt’ 

‘the translation in question.’ His words are: 
‘ Das Préter. mit so vorausgestelitem Subjekte ist 
die iibliche weise, eine folgende Geschichte zu 
verumstinden Gen, iii, 1; iv, 1; xviii, 17—20. 
Richt. zi, 1; vi, 33. 1 K.1, 1g. Spr. 4,3. Das 
mans ist mehr als Ausdruck der Copula: erat ; 
die Erde, wie sie Zundchst durch Gottes Schopfer- 
macht hervorging oder (wie entscheiden uns hier 
noch nicht) wie Gottes sechstdgige Schdpferthitig- 
keit sie vorfand, qualis exstitit, war ein 
yawn.’ Ihave not Kalisch at hand. The 
other commentaries mentioned by Dr. Bartlett 
are of little consequence in a grammatical 
question of this kind. 

‘**(4), Lexicographical questions are not so 
easy to settle as grammatical ones. But I 
prefer the authority and opinion of Gesenius 
and Fiirst to those of Dr. Bartlett. If he puts 
Gesenius and Fiirst aside, perhaps he will pay 
more attention to Delitzsch, who writes: ‘ Das 
V. wg schliesst, auf seine Wurzelbed. gesehen, 
einen vorhanden gewesenen Stoff nicht aus ; es hat 
wie der Gebrauch des Pi. zeigt, die Grundbed, 
des Schneidens, Zuschneidens, und dann des so 
bewerksteliigten’ Bildens und Zurechtmachens, 
Biinkens und Reinigens, Ausscheidens und 
Erkiesens.’ Dr. Bartlett’s interpretation of 
the sense, moreover, is not correct. The crea- 
tion of the heavens and the earth was one 
thing; the subsequent fashioning of the earth 
to be a fit habitation for man was another. 
But just as the ereations of the six days pre- 
suppose something already existing, so, too, 
does the creation of the beginning. Or,rather, 
‘in the beginning’ means ‘in the beginning of 
the work of the six days.’ The waw consecu- 
tive in 3)ON% refers back to N53, and the 
division of light from darkness was merely a 
continuation of the creative work of the first 
day, which began with the carving out of the 
heavens and the earth. 
tells us out of what they were carved or cre- 
ated—the deep (Assyrian Tihamtu, Tiamat) and 
the shapeless earth. If any confirmation were 
needed of the accuracy of the modern theory 
of the Hebrew verb in its application to the 
firet verses of Genesis, it js afforded by the 
Assyrian creation-tablets," 


The second verse 


Srience. 





Dogs in China are liable to sudden and 
apparently unaccountable death. This is often 
found, says the China Mail, to be due to the 
plugging of the pulmonary artery, or to 
mechanical interference with the action of the 
valves of the heart, by a mass of filarie, or 
worms, occupying the artery and cavities on 
the right side. On opening the heart, the 
worms are found massed togetherin a bundle , 
like a coil of thick cat. gut that has been some 
time steeping in water. The few sluggish 
movements they exhibit after the death of the 
dog form a striking contrast to the liveliness 
of their minute progeny, which wriggle about 
in the neigborhood and inthe blood through- 
out the system. On unraveling and extending 
the parent worms, they can be separated into 
two kinds. One sort, the larger and plumper, 
measure from eight to thirteen inches in 
length by 1-30 of an inch in diameter; the 
other, the smaller, five to seven inches in 
length by 1-40 of an inch in diameter. Their 
progeny are about 1-100 of an inch in length 
by 1-3000 of an inch in breadth. A similar 
disease to this is known in America, France, 
Italy and other countries. Dr. Manson, in his 
report on these Hematozoa, is inclined to believe 
that the great frequency of aortic aneurism 
among Europeans in China might possibly be 
traceable to the existence of these worms in 
the heart and blood-vessels. With the practice 
he had acquired in the detection of these 
worms in the blood of the dog, he searched for 
themin man. Noselection was made of cases ; 
but the first patient or healthy person who 
presented himseif and was willing to have his 
fingers pricked was examined, six slides of 
blood, at least, being carefully searched. In 
this way he of 190 cases found the worms in 
fifteen, or iu about 8 percent. 


....While the organs of sense are in verte- 
brate animals invariably attached to the head, 
in the lower animals ears and antenne-like 
organs, and perhaps smelling organs, may be 
found in the abdomen or elsewhere. That all 
those insects which produce sound must have 
the faculty of hearing it seems a truism; still it 
is difficult to discover the seat of the organs of 
hearing. In locusts or grasshoppers the 
organs of hearing are situated at the base of 
the abdomen in two large sacs situated next to 
the stigmata in the basal segment. Mr. A. H. 
Swinton has now found that somewhat similar 
organs of hearing likewise exist at the base of 
the abdomen of some moths, as certain noc- 
tuide or owlet moths. If, says Mr. Swinton, 
after having killed an individual of a large 
Noctua and denuded the abdomen of scales 
and hair, we examine its junction with the 
thorax, we observe a constriction of the seg- 
ments that bas occurred in the metamorphosis, 
whereby the first and second abdominal seg- 
ments of the caterpillar are represented by 
dorsal ares indicating a pedicel. In the Noc- 
tuina the organ of hearing is found between 
these contracted segments and the metathorax. 
The external ear is recognized in a rather large 
cavity, that here penetrates the abdomen on 
each side and is oval in section with a posterior 
excavation or couch. There is, besides, a tube 
which is the counterpart of the Eustachian 
tube. In its general structure the moth’s ear 
is like that of the grasshopper. Mr. Swiuton 
has observed similar ears in moths of the silk- 
worm and geometrid families and they may 
be traced in certain Diptera, as the crane- 
fly. 


.. .In the clover and many similar plants 
there is a “‘sleeping’’ as well asa ‘‘ waking” 
time. When they sleep the leaves fall down. In 
some cases, however, the leaves become erect 
insleep, as in the cassia; at least, this is true so 
far as the leaflets are concerned. In the sensi- 
tive plant, when the leaflets toward the apex 
are touched they erect themselves one after 
another; but when the impulse reaches the 
base of the common petiole, the whole leaf 
suddenly drops. It isnot by any means the 
rule, however, for leaves to erect themselves 
in “sleep.”? On the other hand, petals gener- 
ally become erect. In other words, the flowers 
close at nightfall, or when at rest, be it by 
night or by day. The laws which govern these 
variations have not been worked out; but con- 
siderable attention has been directed to the 
subject of late. Among the most recent con- 
tributions to the stock of facts bearing on the 
matter is one relating tothe Marantas of our 
greenhouses, of which there are now mapy 
beautiful species and varieties under cultiva- 
tion. The leaves of many of them have 4 
callosity on the leaf-stalk, just below the leaf- 
blade. In the daytime the leaf-blade bends at 
this joint and forms almost a right angle with 
the leaf-stalk; but when night comes on the 
blades form a direct line with the leaf-stalks. 
The whole subject is curious and promises & 
rich harvest to those who like to be among the 
first to gather in the flelds of Nature’s new 
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The Puuday-school, 


LESSON FOR DECEMBER 9th. 











PAUL IN MELITA.—ActTs xxviii, 1—10. 





Notes.— Melita.’’—Doubtless the modern 
Malta. They were told its name by the inhabit- 
ants. ‘“* Barbarous people.’—The Greeks 
and Romans ¢alled all people barbarians who 
did not talk either Latin or Greek. Probably 
these people, though under Roman rule, 
talked a language much like Phenician. 
** Present rain,” following the storm. 
“ (old.”"—It seems, then, that the storm was 
from the north. ‘6 Paul had gathered a bun- 
die of sticks,’ in his capacity as prisoner, prob- 
ably. ‘A viper.’—There are no forests 
now in Malta, and so no poisonous serpents .-—— 
‘Out of the heat.”,»—Warmed by the heat, having 
been partly torpid with the cold. “ Chief 
man.’’—Probably Publius was legate of the 
Pretorof Sicily, to whose province Malta be- 
longed, the term “chief man’ being his 
official title. Bloody flux.”’—Dyseutery. 
‘‘Taded us.’—Furnished them with all 
comforts and provisions for the voyage. 

Instruction.—We must not deny the posses- 
sion of kind instincts and right principles to 
men whom we may regard as not Christians or 
not equal to ourselves in their advantages. 
The “ barbarous people”’ of Metita were hos- 
pitabite and kind. They were not wreckers, 
like some so-called Christians, God be thanked 
for the good there isin human nature! But 
for this good we could not appeal to the 
heathen to become Christians. Paul found in 
the kindness of heart of these people a fulerum 
to move them afterward. 

The belief in Divine Providence seems to be 
natural to man. These heathen barbarians 
believed that Divine Providence would punish 
the wicked, and they were right and are to be 
commended for their faith in the justice of the 
only gods they knew of. They had a sound 
conscience. To be sure, they made a mistake ; 
but it was a natural one, for the presumption 
was not in favor of Paul, a prisoner, but 
against him, that he had been some male- 
factor. 

No more were they to blame for afterward 
taking him fora divine being, a sort of dem- 
igod, a godin human form. Again here they 


























showed their faith in the physical and moral : 


laws of God. It was reasonable for them to 
believe that he was under some divine protec- 
tiov, if he did not suffer from the effect of a 
venomous serpent’s bite. Theyare not to be 
blamed, like the people of Lystra, for fickle- 
ness, as the circumstances had changed. 

No one should be ashamed to do any useful 
work, however menial. Luke does not say 
that a viper came out and bit Paul as he was 
warming his hands by the fire; but that he had 
first been out to the forest to gather fagots. 
He had been doing a slave’s or a prisoner’s 
work; but work which a king need not be 
ashamed todo. There is no doubt that Paul 
did this work cheerfully. He was willing to do 
his share for the common comfort. We should 
be willing and eager to do every service, how- 
ever commonplace, that will be helpful. Young 
people, and older ones, too, often feel above 
doing certain things, as if they would be de- 
graded by honest work. Honest work is an 
honor to any man. 

A good man will find friends everywhere. So 
Joseph did in prison. So the prisoner Paul 
found a friend in the governor of the island. 
There is no better capital for a young man 
entering life than a faithful, though modest 
Christian character. Even the noblest in rank 
respect such a man and he finds friends. 

Hospitality generally pays for itself, as 
does every other virtue. Paul healed the 
sick man in the household of Publius, 
who had entertained him without hope of 
reward. Christ said to his disciples: ‘Into 
whatsoever house ye enter, say peace be 
unto this house.’’ How fully Paul met the 
spirit of this command! A faithful Christian 
is a blessing, a benediction of peace and heal- 
ing, into whatever house or community he 
comes. 

Physicians and clergymen ought to be mutual 
helpers and the best of friends, as they both 
work for the good of others. It is noticeable 
here that Luke, the physician, who was with 
Paul, tells the story of Paul’s healing the sick, 
showing his hearty fellowship with Paul, and 
modestly concealing the part he doubtless took 
in the attention paid to those who were 
brought for healing. 








A Missionary of the American Sunday- 
school Union in North Carolina writes: “ Dure 
ing the last month have planted and aided 
fifteen Sunday-schools, held several Sunday. 
school mass-meetings, and aided in organizing 
& Freedmen’s Sunday-school Convention for a 
circle of three counties.” 


THE INDEPENDENT 





To what absurd conduct bondage to the 
spirit of caste will commit men is well illus- 
trated in the following, related by the Rev. 
James Vaughan, of the Church Missionary So- 
ciety, which also shows how caste distinctions 
are being broken down in India: 

Some five years ago the municipal commis- 
sioners of Calcutta determined to bring pure 
water into the city. Up to that period the in- 
habitants had been drinking the impure water 
of the River Hooghly or the not less foul water 
of tanks in their compounds. The municipal 
water was to be brought, after being thorough 
ly purified, a distance of sixteen miles through 
pipes. The pipes were to be connected with 
hydrants planted along the streets, outof which 
the people might draw the water. ‘ But,’ said 
the Brahmin, ‘itis impossible for us to make 
use of the water. Asall other castes are to 
have access to the same hydrants, we, to avoid 
contamination, must stand aloof.’ So said 
Caste. But pure water and health were might- 
ier than caste. To save appearances, the Brah- 
mins convened a council of learned heads to 
deliberate the pros and cons of the case. There 
was no doubt in any one’s mind as to the re- 
sult. The report of the pundits was all that 
apy tender conscience could wish. They fished 
out of the Shasters a few convenient texts, 
which sufficiently seti!ed the point. One text, 
asif borrowing the words of a better book, 
said ‘To the pure all things are pure’; there- 
fore Orthodox Hindus had only to assume 
their personal purity and drink to their hearts’ 
content. Another text, breathing a spirit of 
muscular Hinduism, said ‘ Health first, relig- 
ion next.’ Another declared that *‘ All flowing 
water is pure.’ But the downright practical 
and clinching passage came last: ‘Impure 
objects become pure by paying the value of 
them.’ Argument: ‘We pay the water-rate ; 
ergo, the water to us becomes pure.” This argu- 
ment, we imagine, was not less satisfactory to 
the municipal authorities than to the Brahmins. 
Thus followed another blow to caste.” 


...»The Rev. J. McCarthy, of the China In- 
land Mission, has, with a native brother, been 
traveling extensively by foot in the interior 
provinces of Szchuen, Kwei-chau, and Yun- 
nan. These provinces have hardly been 
teuched by Protestant missionaries hitherto. 
The Roman Catholics have missions at two 
places in Kwei-chau; but it is doubtfulif a 
Protestant missionary has ever before traveled 
through Yunnan. Mr. McCarthy crossed over 
the border to Bhamo, in Birmah. The journey 
occupied five months. He says he was every- 
where kindly received and had good oppor- 
tunities to preach and circulate books and 
tracts. He describes the condition of the wo- 
men as deplorably wretched, and thinks that 
women missionaries of some medical training 
would be able to doa great work ameng the 
poor, down-trodden native women. 


..»-The returns from the South Indian Mis- 
sion of the Church Missionary Society for the 
past year show a decided advance. The num- 
ber of towns and villages in which there are 
native Christians has risen from 1,054 to 1,177, 
of which 774 are in Tinnevelly. The numbers 
respectively of native Christian adherents 
(including children and catechumens) and of 
communicants are as follows: Madras, 1,796 
and 830; Tinnevelly, 40,517 and 7,551 ; Travan- 
core, 18,547 and 4,390; Telugu Mission, 4,013 
and 570; total, 64,873 (au increase of 1,615), of 
whom 13,341 are communicants (an increase of 
613). The baptisms during the year were 1,003 
adults and 2,296 children. There are 15,369 
boys and 6,377 girls in the mission schools, of 
all grades. The native lay teachers number 
1,083. 


....The latest news the Church Missionary 
Society has from its Central Africa expedi- 
tion leaves it at the shores of Leke Victoria, 
which the vanguard reached January 29th and 
the rest of the party April lst. The steamer 
“Daisy” had been put together and launched, 
preparatory to crossing the Lake to Uganda 
or Karague. One of the most valued mem- 
bers of the party, Dr. John, who was only 25 
years of age, died of dysentery, May 11th. 
Both he and Lieut. Smith were carried all the 
way from Nguru to the Lake, a distance of 
150 miles, on account of sickness, A wagon- 
road has been made from the coast to Mpwap- 
wa, a distance of 250 miles. 


..--The choice of the Rev. T. Valpy French 
for bishop of the new missionary diocese of 
Lahore, India, gives great satisfaction to The 
Church Missionary Intelligencer, because (1) he 
has been for many years a missionary in India, 
and because (2) he has been connected with the 
Church Missionary Society. It is certainly not 
unreasonable. to desire that a bishop for India 
should know something by experience of mis- 
sionary work in the field over which he is ap- 
pointed as chief pastor. The Intelligencer con- 
siders Mr. French’s appointment the next best 
thing tothe selection of a native bishop for 
the native Church of the Punjab. 


.... The work of the American Board in the 
Ottoman Empire, when considered in bulk, is 
really very extensive. The missions of the 
Board have been more successful than those of 
all other societies combined. There are in all 
255 stations and outstations, 94 churches, 5,355 





members, and 11,786 pupils in schools. 


Missions, 


Peveouatitics, 


OF all persons in the world, Hawthorne 
wrote this letter from Bowdoin College, in 
1822: ‘‘There is no news here, except that all 
the card-players in college have been found 
out. We have all been called before the gov- 
ernment. Two have been suspended, and sev- 
eral more, myself among the number, have 
been fined. The president has written to al} 
the parents of those who were found out, and 
to my mother, among the rest. If Uncle R. 
hears of it, he will probably take me away from 
college. I noticed in the paper that No. 
15,885 had drawn a prize of $1,000. Is not 
that one of your tickets? If it is, I congrat- 
ulate you upon your good fortune, and only 
wish that it had been $100,000. I have been 
much more steady this term than I was last, as 
I have not drank any of spirit nor played 
cards, for the offense for which I was fined 
was committed last term. The reason of my 
good conduct is that I am very much afraid 
of being suspended if I continue any longer in 
my old course. 1 hope you will write to me 
very soon and tell all about your prize.”” Will 
this encourage the various classes of ’80 in 
evil courses ? 





....Mr. Longfellow’s daughter Edith will 
be married soon to Mr. R. H. Dana, 3d, the son 
of Richard H. Dana, Jr. Mr. Dana graduated 
at Harvard in 1874. This is the young lady cel- 
ebrated in Longfellow’s ‘‘ Children’s Hour”: 

“ Grave Alice, and laughing Allegra, 
And Edith with golden hair.” 
The others are unmarried. Mr. Lowell’s only 
daughter Mabel— 
“ Outspoke our own little Mabel 
With ‘ Father, what makes it snow?’” 
—married a son of Joseph Burnett, the flavor- 
ing extract manufacturer. 


....-Senator Morton wrote in 1865: “Iam 
no infidel. I was educated by pious grand- 
parents to a professed belief in Christianity, 
and taught to reverence holy things; and 
though [may notin many things have leda 
Christian life, yet I have never fallen into dis- 
belief, nor have I been the immoral man some 
would have the world to believe. I recognize 
the hand of Providence in all the affairs of 
men, and believe there is a divine economy 
which regulates the lives and conduct of na- 
tions.”’ 


...»Miss Inez White, of Delaware, O., who 
graduated in the class of ’75 at the Ohio Wes- 
leyan Woman’s College, is now following a 
classical course in the Ohio Wesleyan Univers- 
ity, the two institutions having been united 
last September. The Woman's Journal brags 
that Miss White cooks, washes dishes, makes 
beds, sews, and serubs for an entire house- 
hold, and has no difficulty in keeping up with 
her classmates. 


....darrett & Palmer, the theatrical man- 
agers, have madean arrangement with ex-Mayor 
A. Oakey Hall to deliver a series of lectures 
throughout the country, tbe first of which was 
given last Monday evening, in Boston. 


....B. L. Farjeon, the novelist, now in this 
ceuntry, came over with Joseph Jefferson, 
whose daughter he married. He is the son of 
a Tunisian Jew, is 43 years old, and is described 
as an agreeable person. 


....The ex-Empress Eugenie has made ar- 
rangements to take Steep-hill Castle, Vent- 
nor, which was occupied three years ago by 
the Empress of Austria, for the winter season. 


....Why do the woman’s suffrage papers 
brag so constantly about the recent appoint- 
ments of women as postmasters? The custom 
has been in vogue for fifty years. 


....General Grant is said to resemble the 
portrait of Sir William Grant, one of the most 
famous of British judges. Sir William was 
noted for brevity of speech. 


....Ex-King Amadeus, of Spain, intends, it 
is said, to take the presidency of the Italian 
Commission for the French Exhibition, hither- 
to held by Prince Humbert. 


.... Washington Irving’s only love, Matilda 
Hoffman, in consequence of whose death he 
never married, lies in the Hoffman vault in 
Trinity churchyard. 


....The Shah of Persia has sent his private 
secretary to make the necessary arrangements 
for his visit next year to Europe, including the 
Paris Exposition. 


....Dr. Leonard Bacon will read a paper on 
Yale College for the next meeting of the New 
Haven Colony Historical Society. 


..--Charles Darwinis about to receive the 
degree of LL.D. from the University of Cam- 
bridge. 


...-Mr. Samuel Bowles has been seriously 
sick, but now is able to ride out. 


----Jdulia Kavanagh, the English novelist, 





has just died at Nice. 
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Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 

ALLEN, A. Jupson, removes from New York 

City to Henrietta, N. Y. 

BROWN, W. L.. Watertown, accepts call to 

North Reading, Mass. 

FARNHAYM, E. P., ord. and inst. over Friend- 

ship-st. ch., Providence, R. I. 

GAULT, J. Emery, accepts call to Roseville 

ch., Newark, N. J. 

HOVEY, A. N., Lowell, Mass., resigns. 

HOTCHKISS, V. R., D. D., Buffalo, N. Y., re- 

signs. 

JOY, F. B., Pawtucket, R. I., accepts call to 

Yarmouth, Mass. 

LAWS, C. C., ord. at Akron, O. 

MARRYATT, D. P., North Platte, Neb., re- 

signs. 

MARSA, J. H., closes his labors at East Hard- 

wick, Vt 

MARTIN, W., removes from Bennington to 

Scio, N. Y. 

MOORE, L. F., Flushing, N. Y., declines call 

to Somerville, N. J. 

PARKER, W. H., Pewaukee, accepts call to 

Augusta, Wis. 

PATTENGILL, C N.. enters upon his labors at 

Fayetteville, N. Y 

PRICE, W.1., Laramie, Wyoming, settles at 

Wahoo, Neb. 

TURNBULL, Rosert, D.D., died in Hartford, 

Conn., Nov. 20th, aged 68. He was a na- 

tive of Scotland and edited the Christian 

Review two years, 

WILDER, Sr1pney, closes his labors at Arcadia, 
N.Y. 





WILDMAN, E., removes from Cassville to 
Coatesville, N. Y. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 

ANGIER, M.B., Ipswich, called to Nantucket, 
Mags. 

BACHTELL, W. B., accepts call to Viola, Ill. 

BEACH, J. W., New Haven, accepts call to 

North Branford, Conn. 

BELL, Newton H., accepts call to Arcade, 

1, Me 2 

CHRISTIE, GrorGce W., called to Wiscasset, 
Me., where he has been laboring as supply. 

CURTIS, A. W., East Troy, Wis., resigns. 

DIKE, SAMUEL W., West Randolph, Vt., dis- 
missed. 

DINGWELL, James, Ashfield, Mass., accepts 
call to Danielsonville, Conn. 

DYER, E. Porter, South Abington, supplies 
Hanson six months. 

FRENCH, Georce H., Johnson, Vt., resigns. 

FRENCH, J. C., D.D., Brooklyn, N. Y., called 
to Second ch., New London, Conn. 

GOULD, E.S., West Brookfield, declines call 
to Holbrook, Mass. 

GREELEY, Frank N., ord. at Orwell, N. Y. 

HUTCHINS, H. L., Taylor ch., New Haven, 
Conn., resigns. 
McNEILLE, R. G. S8., Brocton, Mass., aecepts 
call to Bridgeport, Conn. 
MERRILL, J. Lewis, North 
called to Arlington, Mass. 

PIERCE, J. E., and family arrived at Lewiston, 
Me., from Erzrum, Turkey. 

RICE, O. V., Oberlin Sem., ord. at Penfield, O. 

SAWIN., T. P., closes his labors in Middleboro, 
Mass., the first Sunday in December. 

SMITH, F. H., Chicago Sem., ord. at Shore- 
ham, Vt. Heis preaching at Darlington, 
Wis. 

STEELE, E. S., accepts call to Joy Prairie, 
Ill. 


Chelmeford, 


THAYER, D. H., East Windsor, Conn., re- 
signs. 

VINTON, Joun A., Winchester, Mass., died 
recently. 

WALKER, A. 8., Gloversville, N. Y., inst. at 
Spencer, Mass. 

WETHERBY, CuaArLes, Nashua, N.H., de- 
clines call to Middleboro, Mass. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


BROWN, J. A., inst. at Limestone, Wolf Run, 
and Allen Grove, W. Va. 


CRISSMAN, 8. M., removes from Depere, 


Wis., to Williamsburg, O. . 
CRYER, SAmveEt §., ord. and inst. at War- 
ren, O 


DAVIS, 8. T., Aledo, [11., resigns. 

JONES, Lewis E., Grandville, [il., removes to 
Greenville, O. 

ROSE, ARTHUR, removes from Princeville, I1., 
to Oxford, Wis. 

WELTON, H. P., evangelist, changes his resi- 
dence from Minneapolis, Minn., to Chica- 
go, Ill. : 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 

BENEDICT, Samvet, D.D., Savannah, Ga., 
accepts call to Cincinnati, O. 

BISHOP, Epwin R,, accepts calito Marquette, 
Mich. ’ 

COCHRAN, W. Simonton, ord. priest at Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

LEWIS, Epwarp, called to Donaldsonyille 
and Bayou Goula, La. 

RINGGOLD, SAamveEL, Hannibal, Mo., resigns. 

VOIGHT, Lucius N., resigns rectorship St. 
Luke the Beloved Disciple, Bustleton, 
Penn. 

REFORMED (GERMAN). 


BAHNER, F. F., Milton, called to Waynesboro, 
Pa. 


BOERCHERS, C., Pittsburgh, Pa., accepts call 
to Baltimore, Md. 

GOOD, James I., inst. at Philadelphia, Pa. 

GOOD, C. WINTERS, inst. at Shelby, Ohio. 

GRUENSTEIN, Epwarp, Charlestown, accepts 
call to Liston, Ind. 

HACKE, N. P., D.D., Greensburg, Pa., resigns, 

HEROLD, Jctivs, inst. at Akron, Ohio. 





LERCH, J. W., inst. at Shenandoah, Ohio. 
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School and College. 


YALE CoLLEGE statistics from the new cat- 
alogue : faculty and instructors, 97; senfors, 
133 ; juniors, 144 ; sophomores, 131; freshmen, 
169; scientific seniors, 43; juniors, 56; fresh- 
men, 58; special students not cand{dates for a 
degree, 14; theological resident licentiates, 5; 
seniors, 33; middlers, 30; juniors, 39; medical 
students, 56; law students, 59; graduate stu- 
dents in department of philosophy and the 
arts, 50; art students, 23; total, with names 
inserted twice deducted, 1,039. 





....The number of studevts matriculated at 
Cambridge University, England, during the 
past academical year was 738, against 699 in the 
previous year. The number of degrees con- 
ferred was 871, against 823. The degrees were: 
D.D.,1; LL.D.,1; M.D.,5; Doctor of Music, 
1; Master of Law, 21; Master in Surgery, 2; 
Bachelor in Divinity, 4; A.B., 463; A.M., 324; 
Bachelors of Law. 27; Bachelors of Medicine, 
13; Bachelors of Music,6; Honorary A.Ms., 3. 
Of the A.Bs. 223 passed in honors. 


....The trustees of Amherst College have 
elected to tife pastorate of the college church 
Prof. Judson Smith, of Oberlin. Rev. Dr. 
Thomas P. Field, of New London, Gonn., bas 
been chosen librarian and professor of bib- 
liograpby. An increase of five per cent. in pro- 
fessors’ salaries has been voted. Henry D. 
Hyde, of Boston, bas been appointed trustee, 
in place of Alpheus Hardy, resigned. 


....The will of the late Dr. Martyn Paine be- 
queaths the bulk of his property, consisting of 
$14,300 in bonds, a $1,000 interest in the Missis- 
sippi and Kansas Railroad, his house, library, 
and furniture, and twelve per cent. on the sale 
of his ‘‘ Institutes of Materia Medica and Thera- 
peutics,’’ to Harvard College, for scholarsbips. 
The fund is not to be used until the income is 
$8,000. 


sawall A medical college for women has been 
established in Henrietta Street, London. Dr. 
Cockle, of the Gray’s Inn Road Hospital, pro- 
no need the opening address. He said he 
could not judge to what extent women would 
be able to endure the fatigue of medical prac- 
tice, but believed that they certainly had the 
intellectual qualifications. 


....Sinece ground has been broken on the 
south end of Brown University for the new 
dormitory, a strong opposition to the occupa- 
tion of that site has sprung up, and an effort is 
being made to secure a reconsideration of the 
determination of the building committee of 
the corporation to build at the point indicated. 


.... Hillsdale College, Michigan, was feunded 
in 1855. Its buildings were burned in 1874; 
but it pow has new ones, worth $100,000, and an 
endowment of equal amouvt. There are 286 
students and 18 instructors. The collegeis un- 
der Free-Will Baptist control and its president 
is the Rev. Dr. De Witt C. Durgio. 


....Dr. P. 8. Conner, of Cincinnati, a gradu- 
ate of the academical department of Dart- 
mouth in 1859, now professor of anatomy in 
the Ohio Medical College, has accepted an ap- 
pointment as lecturer on surgery in the Dart- 
mouth Medical College, to succeed the late 
Dr. A. B. Crosby. 


.... There are seventeen women in attend- 
ance at tke Yale Art School this fall. 
** Georgianna,”’ “Julie,” “Jessalyn,” ‘‘Allie,” 
‘Melissa,’ and “Abbie” look oddly in the 
catalogue. 


wel An association has been formed by the 
Peabody Academy of Science, Salem, Mass., to 
be known as the botanical section. Br. G. A. 
Perkins is chairman and Miss L. H. Upton 
secretary. 


...‘* There are 1,400 Americans in German 
universities,’’ says a press psragrapb, which 
we believe to be a gross exaggeration. 


....Princeton College bas received fourteen 
thousand dollars to be expended in the addi- 
tion of new books to the library. 


....It has been decided to keep the library at 
Rutgers College open through the afternoon 
six days in the week. 


.... Tbe Princeton College trustees bave just 
conferred the degree of LL.D. on Pres. Bart- 
lett, of Dartmouth. 


....-There are some 400 ‘‘colleges’’ in the 


United States, with 3,700 professors and 30,000 
students. 


....Dartmouth College has 425 students in 
all the departments, there being 246 in the 
academic. 


...Tbere are 37 freshmen in the classical 
section at Rutgers and 12 in the scientific. 


cebbe Twenty-four students have just gradu- 
ated from the Dartmouth Medical School. 


.... Williams College has 284 students, seven- 
teen of whom take a partial course. 





Pebbles, 


One of the greatest wonders in this world is 
what becomes of all the smart children. 


.... The most costly jewelry the Russians can 
boast of are their Turk wars. 


.... What letters of the alphabet are most 
like a Roman emperor? The Cs are. 


....The children in the schools at Ouachita, 
Kansas, write in their compositions about 
Ouaching their faces. 


....The reason that the stovepipe is so pop- 
ular among paragraphers is that it always 
looks funnelly when put together. 


....8ome Indians use scalping-knives of tor- 
toise-shell; probably on account of the old 
fable in which the tortoise was alleged to have 
got away with the hare. 


....‘* How to tell a mad dog ’’ is the title of 
anarticle that is going therounds. Wehaven’t 
anything totella mad dog that we couldn’t 
send to him on a postal card. 


....-A Dutchman was about to make a jour- 
ney to his fatherland, and, wishing to say “ good- 
bye’’ to a friend, extended his hand and said: 
“Vell, off I don’d come back, hullo.” 


....A man out in Western Iowa has just 
been sentenced to the penitentiary for ninety- 
nine years. He thinks it is the longest sen- 
tence on record since Mr. Evarts lost his 
breath. 


....Major: In all guns of great caliber you 
find a great bore. Minor: In a man of small 
caliber you find a great bore. Conclusion: A 
man of small caliber may easily pass for a 
great gun. 


....-Professor, deeply interested in his sub- 
ject: ‘‘ Just here I will make a remark that, if 
you take the trouble to inquire, you will find 
ninety-nine out of a hundred hold this opin- 
ion. Yes, I was about to say ninety-nine hun- 
dred out of a thousand.” 


...-A young man hired as a clerk was told 
by his employer that all the clerks slept at the 
house, and that it was closed punctually at ten 
every night. ‘Oh! don’t apologize,” said the 
youth. ‘I don't care what time it’s closed, if 
it’s only opened early enough in the morning.”’ 


-..-The professor, addressing with a 
triumphent afr his audience at the end of the 
lecture, exclaimed: ‘“‘It seems to me that a 
demonstration like that is worth something.” 
“Let's git eout,” said on economical back- 
woodsinan to hisson. ‘*They air gwine to 
take up a collection.” 


..--In Cannes, at a boct-maker’s shop,- the 
English tourist may find the following irscrip- 
tion, in his own language: ‘ Repairs hung with 
stage-coach.”’ After longandanxious thought, 
be may arrive at the cobbler’s meaning, who 
only wished to ioform his patrons that repairs 
were executed with diligence. 


.... Youth (with ead, love-struck air): ‘Oh! 
wilt thon be mine, my own dear birdie? I 
love you deeply, fondly, passionately, wildly! 
I cannot live without you. Say, oh! say thou 
wilt be mine!” Maidn (with downcast eves): 
“ Adolphus, is there anything the matter with 
my dress? Isawthe Smith girls look at me 
curiously. Is my hair all rigbt?”’ 


...-A man who was trying to sell rather a 
dismal residence boasted that it commanded a 
view of the railway station. “But that 
doesn’t make it any more pleasant,’”’ said the 
party who was expected to purchase it. ‘ Ob! 
yes, it does,” replied the owner, confidently. 
“Tt makes it gay here. You can stand on this 
stoop and see everybody that misses the train.’’ 


....When a young man from Harvard is 
asked if he will always love her thus, he does 
not answer: “ Will a duck swim?’’ Science 
has taken the place of poetry, and he replies: 
“Will evolution from the unconditioned, 
working in protoplasm by secretion and ab- 
sorption, produce the organic cell?’’? Then he 
inquires languidly if there are any cold beans 
about the house. 


.... The preacher was one of those who be- 
Neved he ought not to select a subject before- 
hand; but when he rose to speak and opened 
the Bible the first verse that met his eye must 
be used. That happened to be ‘The voice of 
the turtle shall, be heard in the land.” He 
thought he was stumped. At length he said: 
*« Brethering, at first sight one would not think 
there was much in this tex’; but on a little 
consideration you will see there is a great deal 
init. Now, you all know what a turtle is. If 
you have been slong by a pond, you have seen 
them on a log sunning themselves. Now it is 
said ‘ The voice of the turtle shall be heard in 
the land.’ But the turtle basn’t avy voice, that 
avybody ever heard; so it must be the noise he 
makes in plunging off the log into the water. 
Hence, we conclude that immersion is meant, 
and that immersion will become universal.” 





Literature, 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volwmes received. The inverests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 





..-. The firm of Roberts Brothers is always 
very careful in the choice of its publications, 
aod in none more than its juveniles. This 
week we have a delightful quartette of chil- 
dren’s books. First is the fourth volume of 
Miss Alcott’s Aunt Jo’s Scrap-Bag, under 
w: ich title she collects from time to time her 
shorter stories, which are every whit as good 
as thelonger ones, This particular scrap-bag 
has the sub-title of ‘‘ My Girls”? and contains 
an even dogen of stories. Jol/y Good Times at 
School is a breezy tale of district-school life in 
New England, also including ‘“‘ some times not 
quite so jolly,” by P. Thorne. Tom, by Rev. 
G. L. Chaney, has plenty of excitement and 
adventure, and its motto may be said to be: 
‘Let brotherly love eontinue.’’ A Great Emer- 
gency, and other Tales, contains four stories by 
Mrs. Juliana Horatia Ewing, an excellent En- 
glish writer, whom the Roberts house first 
popularized in this country. 


....St, Nicholas for December comes out 
with a new cover in red and black, designed 
by Walter Crane, who drew the now famous 
pictures in ‘‘The Baby’s Opera.’’ This cover 
is a very clever work of art. The old St. 
Nicholas sits in the middle, with a girl at his 
right and a boy at his left; while around the 
cover are pretty little representations of the 
two hemispheres, the nursery, science, art, 
sport, travel, adventure, poetry, and ‘‘Jaek in 
the Pulpit.’ The number itself is a store- 
house of good things, and has, among other 
articles, a poem by Longfellow; a sketch 
by Theocore Winthrop ; the beginning of Miss 
Alcott’s new story, “‘ Under the Lilacs”; anda 
biographical article, telling all about Miss 
Alcott’s life, by F. B. Sanborn. The latter is 
accompanied by a most faithful portrait. 


..-A. 8. Barnes & Co. have collected from 
The International Review a third series of Atlas 
Essays, labor and government being the sub- 
jects of the volume. Among the writers are 
Thomas Hughes, Thomas Brassey, Gen. Sigel, 
Prof. F. A. Walker, Edward A. Freeman, and 
Judge T. M. Cooley. The high average qual- 
ity of the essays exhibits the abundant re- 
sources of the periodical from which they are 
drawn. 


.-.-The third edition of Dr. Henry Mauds- 
ley’s Physiology of Mind is published by D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., the work having been edited 
throughout and somewhat enlarged. The work 
is written from the material standpoint, and 
yet, like Buekle’s ‘ History of Civilization,” in 
some ways it curiously impioges upon the doc- 
trines of the extremest Calvinism. 


-..-A collection of pretty juvenile poems by 
Ella Farman, editor of Wide Awake, who knows 
just what bright children want, is published, 
under the clever title of Sugar Plums, by D. 
Lothrop & Co., accompanied by some appro- 
priate designs by C. A. Northam. The various 
poems seem to us just the thing to read aloud. 


-e..Zhe Welcome Hour (C. M_ Cady), by 8. 
Wesley Martin and W. H. Walter, Mus. Doc., 
is an exceedingly good music book, including 
both sacred and secular pieces, and containing 
nothing of a low grade, but much of the Sulli- 
van and Dykes order. Wecan recommend it 
to schools, choirs, and home singers. 


...-The third volume of Supernatural Re- 
ligion, completing the work, is republisbed in 
this country by Roberts Brothers. For the 
purpore of making the three volumes of the 
American edition complete, the preface to the 
sixth London edition of volumes one and two 
is appended. 


....An excellent Hand-book of Winter Resorts 
is published by D. Appleton & Co., in uniform 
style with their hand-book of summer resorts, 
It tells where to go, how to go, and what will 
be found, in the shape of climate, health, 
hotels, etc. 


.»»»Rey. Dr. Cyrus Hamliu’s Among the 
Turks (Robert Carter & Brothers) is entirely 
trustwortby as far as its record of fact and life 
is concerned. It is philo-Turk, but judicious- 
ly so. 


«++» The Jimmyjohns, and Other Stories (James 
R. Osgood & Co.), by that charming juvenile 
writer, Mrs. A. M. Diaz, is one of the very best 
children’s books of the year. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


The poem ‘“‘ Swallow-flights,” which we pub- 
lish tais week, will be the prelude to Mrs. 
Loui-e Chandler Moulton’s volume of poems 
to be published by Roberts Brothers. 


To the courtesy of the Willmer & Rogers 
News Co., 31 Beekman Street, we owe The 
Nineteenth Century and The Contemporary Re- 
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view. The November numbers are able and in- 
eresting. 


None of our periodicals has a more solid con- 
stituency than Litteli’s Living Age and none 
stands in less need of extra inducements to 
Subscribers. Both in quantity and quality it is 
the best ecleetic publication in America or En- 
gland, and we do not say too much in assert- 
ing that it is better than any dozen English 
periodicals combined, for it gives the best of 
all at the price of one. 


Baldwin’s Monthly for December contains a 
capital article on Dr. Johnaon, by A. P. Rus- 
sell, the author of ‘Library Netes.’’ The 
other contents, in prose and poetry, are as 
readable and varied as ever. Among them is 
a letter written to Mr. Baldwin, in 1875, by the 
late Charles F. Briggs, in which he makes 
some suggestions concerning an unoccupied 
niche in New York journalism. 


D. Appleton & Co. do not find the sale of 
their “‘ American Cyclopedia” falling off at 
all, though it is now more than a year since 
the issue of the cixteenth and last volume of 
the revision. Dr. Leonard Bacon said in our 
columns, two years ago, that it was ‘‘ a library 
of universal knowledge, the best kind of a 
family library,’’ aud we do not know that we 
can better summarize its merits. The new 
edition brings information in science partic- 
ularly, but in otter things as well,down to 
the latest moment ; and the work is a court of 
final appeal on everything one wants to know, 


In the December number of The National Re- 
pository Dr. Daniel Curry reviews the first year 
of his management ef that periodical, and 
concludes that it has been “ neither a failure 
nor a success.’”? In other words, he feels the 
enthusiastic editor’s desire to make next year 
still better. We do not take so modest a view 
of Dr. Curry’s first twelvemonth. He has made 
a readable and sterling magazine, and the im- 
provement in the variety of the miscellaneous 
articles and the value of the editorial depart- 
ments has been marked. The National Re 
pository for 1877 is worth the previous dozen 
years put together. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


life of Edward Norris Kirk, D.D. 


By Rev. D. O. MEARS, With two portraits of Dr. 
Kirk and views of Mt. Vernon Chureh and the 
American Chapel at Paris. Sm. 8v0o, Cloth. #€3.00. 


‘‘It can be said, without exaggeration, that what 
Mr. Trevelyan has done for Macauiay and Mr. 
Pierce for Sumoaer Mr. Mears has done for Dr. Kirk; 
and that by a very large class in the community tne 
present memoir will be found to possess qualities of 
value and interest not secondary to those of the 
other two.’’—Congregationalist. 


THE STORY OF CREATION. 


By S.M. CAMPBELL, D.D. Fully Illustrated. 12mo. 
Cloth. $1.75. 


SLICES OF MOTHER GOOSE. 


By ALICE PARKMAN. Illustrated by ‘‘Champ.” In 
enveiope. 7» cents. 





New versions of fourteen of the most popular 
Mother Goose rhymes, with humorous illustrations 
in sithouetteand otherwise. Anunique and charming 
holiday issue. The text is printed in red, on plate 
paper. _ 


At all bockstores, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price, by the Publishers, 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 


BOSTON. 


OSGOOD’S NEW BOOKS. 


LESSING, His Life and Writings. 


By JAMES SIME. Vols. 7 and 8 of the English and 
Foreign Philosophical Library. CrownS8vo. $7.0. 





“Since Luther, Germany has given birth to no 
such inveliectual athiete. My resovect for what Les- 
ting was and ior what he did is profound.”- Lowvll. 


ALBERT DURER. 


By M. F. SWEETSER. Vol.5 of“ Artist Biographies.” 
Already issued: 1, TITIAN; 2, RAPHAEL. Cloth, 
-each. “ An admirable planaamirably execuced.” 


THE MILLAIS GALLERY. 


A series of exce'lent Heliotype Engravings, of pic- 
tures by the eminent English artist MILLAIS, with 
Biographical Sketch and descriptions of the Helio- 
types. A supero Gift Volume, Largequarto. $1.00. 


TOSCHI’S ENGRAVINGS 


of Frescoes by CORREGGIO and PARMEGIANO. 24 
Pilates, Smaller edition of the fine Hetiotype 
—_— has bad so large popularity. 4to, 


e*s For sale by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price, bythe Publishers, 


James R. Osgood & Co., Boston, 


New American Cycloprdia. A second-hand 
copy, good condition, 16 vols., Cloth; aisoa set in 
Sheep, will be exchanged for good books, or sold very 
cheap. Immense catalogue of old and new books. 
American Book Exchange, 55 Beekman St, N. Y. 


NATURE. A weekly [Illustrated Journal of 8ci- 
ence. $5a year. MACMILLAN & CO., Publishers. 
22 Bond 8t., New York. 











Send One Dollar for the Pocket Edition ot 


WEBSTER’S _ DICTIONARY. 


e Contains 18,000 Wurds, Rules of Spelling, 

: Tables of Money, Weights and Measures; 
Abbreviations, Words, P’ es, verbs 
etc., trom the Greek, the Latin, and the 
Modern Lan es. Morocco Tucks, Gilt 
edges. By mail, when not otherwise ob- 
tainable, CY receipt of $1. For sale by deal- 
ers generally. 

VISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO. 
pa hha 1 WEBSTER’S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES 








L 
138 and 140 Grand 8St., New York. 
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ELECANT 


NEW JUVENILES, 


THE QUEEN OF PICTURE-BOOKS. 160 full-paged 
illustrations. Full gilt sides and back gilt edges, 
inlaid chromo on side. Quarto. $2. 


SUNDAY READING FOR THE YOUNG. Quarto. 
Handsome colored board cover. Filled with choice 
engravings and entertaining aad instructive read- 
ing matter. Price $1.50. 


THE AMERICAN CHATTERBOX. The finest Juve- 
nile in the world. Over 400 pages of matter and 
illustrated by more than 20) full-paged illustrations. 
Price $1. 


LITTLE TOT’S TREASURY OF PICTURES AND 
STORIES. 96 pages. Boards, with chromo. Ilus- 
trated cover. Handsomely illustrated and written 
in a simple, engaging, and instructive manner. 
Price 50 cents. 


CHATS WITH THE ANIMALS. 160 pages, 10) illus- 
trations. Chromo board cover. Quarto. Price 75 
cents. 


FRIENDS OF THE FAMILY. 128 pages, 24 full- 
pigad illustrations. Caromo board cover. Quarto 
Price, 75 cents. 


PICTURES AND RHYMES FOR YOUNG MINDS. 
Chromo ijlustrated cover. Fullgilt. 22 full-paged 
ehromo illustrations. Quarto. Price, $1.50. 


PICTURES AND TALES FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 
Chromo illustrated cover. Full gilt. 22 full-paged 
chromo illustrations. Quarto. Price, $1.50. 


OUR LITTLE FOLKS’ PICTURE-BOOK. Chromo 
illustrated cover. Full gilt. 22 full-paged chromo 
illustrations. Quarto. Price, $1.50. 


PRETTY PICTURES AND PRETTY RHYMES. 
Chromo illustrated cover. Full gilt, 22 full-paged 
chromy illustrations. Quarto. Price, $1.50. 





CHARMING ILLUSTRATED 


GIFT BOOKS. 


HEADS AND TAILS. Stories and Studies of Pets. 
By GRACE GREENWOOD. Square lémo. I)lustrated. 
Extra Cloth. Giltedges. $2.00. 


THE MAN IN THE MOON, and other People. By 
R. W. RAYMOND. Square lémo. Lilustrated. Ex- 
tra Cloth. Gilt edges. $2.00. 


ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


The American News Comp’, 


39 AND 41 CHAMBERS ST., 
NEW YORK. 


AMONG THE TURKS. 


By CYRUS HAMLIN, D.D. $1.50. 








“Through all the volume Dr. HAMLIN has inter- 
spersed tales and incidentsin Oriental life, as seen 
by himseif, such as can be writcen of no other part 
of the world.’’--N. ¥. Observer. 


FORTY YEARS IN THE TURKISH 
EMPIRE 


GOODELL. $2.50. 


BRICHTER THAN THE SUN. 
LIFE OF OUR LORD FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
By J. R. MACDUFF, D.D. 


With Sixteen full-page illustrations by ROWAN. 
Elegantly printed and bound, $3.50; gilt, $4.00 


ROBERT CARTER & BROS.. 


530 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


*, Any of the above sent by mail, postage prepaid 
on receipt of the price. 











IMPORTANT TO FIRENTS AND TEACH- 


Bell's eatent Transp +rent Teaching Card. 

The TEACHING CARDor MAGIC SPELLER is 
the By of an Eoucational series for the young and is 
likely to revolutionize the present mode of primary 
teaching. Each pack consists of twenty-six — 
On the top of each card is printedin large type a 
letter, the initial of a short word which appears at 
the bottom of this card in bold characters. This is 
allit seems to be; out, on holding the card up to the 
light, there is plai: ly visible the object for which the 
word stands. Thus parents and teachers may pos- 
sess the very best and simplest method yet con- 
ceived for teaching an infant to spell. For instance, 
the enild’s ac:tention ig first tn to, tne big letter. 
say D, and next to thé word DO “D stands for 
DV G,” says the teacher. Noe little one, what 
does D OG stand for?’ No reply. The card is held 
up before the infantile ae e,and lo! a well-drawn 
Dog is brought to light. yhen pee pe wondering- 
ly and delizhtedly exciaims: 

hus amuse ment, the first elaeaies to the mind 
of acnild, becomes the medium of its instruction. 
Price Twenty tive Cents Per Pack, Containing 
the Entire Alphabet. 

For Sale by all Boox+relicrs, Stationers, and Toy Dealers, 

or Postpaid direct from the Inventor, 


GEORGE C. BELL, 178 Broadway, N. ¥ 
ROBERTS BPJS.. PUBLISHERS, Bostcn, 


IVISON, BLAKEMAR, TAYLOR & CO. 
13S and 140 Grand Street, New York, Educa 
tiona Publishers and Proprietors of the 8p 








A RARE BOOK FOR AGENTS. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT WORK ON IRELAND 
ANDITS INTERESTS ISSUED IN MANY YEARS. 


NEW IRELAND. 
By A. M. SULLIVAN, M.P. 


Crown 8vo. 532 pages. Extraclotb. $2.50. 








This is, by tyre the most able work on Ire- 
land and Irish questions published in many years. 
‘The author’s careful study of the history of Ireland 
and his iotimate association with Irish matters of 
the pres nt time have enabled him to produce s 
work of real value and great interest. 





*,* For sale by Booksellers generally, or will be 
sent by mail, postpaid, upon receipt of the price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market &t., Philadelphia. 
“4A KNIGHT OF THE XIXth 

CENTURY.” 12mo. $1.50. 





‘* Mr. Roe’s present tale is fully equal to 
anything he has yet given to the world. It 
ts eminentlg thoughtful, admirably con- 
structed, and thoroughly interesting from 
cover to cov r.”— Philadelphia Saturday 
Evening Post. 


Dodd, Mead & Company, 


PUBLISHERS, 
751 Broadway, New York. 


SHAKESPEARE’S COMPLETK WORKKS, 
New edition of the celebrated ith Hi iitustrations 
Edited by A. J. Valpy, A.M. With 170 Illustrations 
on steel, from designs by eminent artists. Th 
of this edition 1s that of Malone, the best ec aeranen 
tor on Shakespeare, and eer follows that of the 
first folio edition. It is bighly prized by the best 
students of Shakespeare. The illustrations bave a 
world-wide renown, being after the gallery of paint- 
ings made forthe Napoleon of publishers, Alderman 
Boydell, wo Lae menony re to have the grandest 
series of illustrations for hakespeare ever executed 
—and he — an expense of over One Million 
Pounds Sterli 

* We really think that nobody can honestly study 
ee without instruction and d:lignt.” 
—the Nation 

This is decidedly the best low-price set of Shake- 
speare evermade. The type is large, the volumes 
are of a handy size, and the illustrations add great- 
ly to the interest of the edition. 8 vols., extra cloth, 
$12.00; « calf or & morocco, $24.00. For sale by b: 0K- 
sellers. or will be sent, express paid, to any address, 
on receipt of the price. H.B. NIMS &CO.,Trov,N Y. 








Old Books Wanted at American Book Exchange, 
55 Beekman St., N. Y., for New Books or Cash. 
Books loaned to all parts of the United States. Local 
Agents wanted. Say where you saw this. 


PEMAQUID: 


A Story of Old Times in New England. 
BY MRS. E. PRENTISS. 
Author of *' Stepping Heavenward,’’** Home at Grey- 
lock,” ete. 





12mo. Six Illustrations. $1.75. 

“ This charming serial, which has given our readers so 
much real pleaswre and been so greatly avpreciated by 
them, seems destined to have a popularity equal if not 
greater than Mrs. Prentiss’s ‘ Stepping Heavenward.’ *— 
Christian at Work. 

ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & Co., 
900 Broadway, corner of 20th Street, New York. 
¢2®” Sold by booksellers or sent by mail, prepaid, 
on receipt of $1.75. 





A wisely-chosen illustration is almost essential 
to fastena truth upon the ordinary mind, and no 
teacher can afford to neglect this part of his prepa- 
ration.” 


FOSTER’S CYCLOPEDIA of 


PROSE ILLUSTRATIONS, 


SECOND SERIES, 

comprises the latest and freshest illustrations, and 

many who use the series say that they are the most 
ag books in their libraries. 

stors. =uperintendents, and Teachers 

will ‘ind this volume a most valuaple aid in illumin- 
ating and enforcing a lesson orin imparting moral 
and religious _— Royal Svo, pp. 791. Cloth, &. 
Sheep, $. Half mor., $7. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL 
744 Broadway, New York. 


RARE OLD ENGRAVINGS. 


Frederick Keppel.of No.66 Beekman St. and 267 
Broadwuy, has just received a very fine collection of 
Biblical and Classical pabdcess. specially suitable for 
framing, and costing from $5 to $15. portfolio of 
assorted Engravings will be coms on approval, to any 
address, on receipt of references. 

fine engraving makes a very appropriate 
Holiday Present. 


CA PETTER & GALPIN’S CATA- 
of Books free by mail cn application. 
Also W. P. Nimmo’s, at 5% Broaaway, N. Y. 











HARPER'S MAGAZIN 


ae 8 WEEKLY, _ 
HARPER’S BAZAR: 


EEKLY, and 
RPER’S BAZAR, to one address, for one year, 
fio:'o or any two for $7. Postage prepaid A Pub- 
ae ny ty: 8 BS CATALSGUB be sent by 
HARPER & BROTHERS. Franklin Square. N. Y. 


mane onr. of T 
D. APPLETON 
ety i BOO $ ERS. 


N. ¥. 
O-roulars. cont. we any oadrens' on application. 








fan Stee! Pens. Send for catalogues and circular . 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 
A NEW FIRST-CLASS MONTHLY 


Its publication wil] begin with an issue for Janu- 
ary. 1878 


Sunday Afternoon will differ in character from 
any Montbly now published, — to supply read- 
ing matter which, acceptable al — is peculiarly 
aoapted to Sunday. Striving to avoid Sectarianism, 
Partisanship, Cant, or Religious Technicality, it will 
aim to present live ‘articleson live issues by hve men. 
SundayA fternoon, not unmindful that many read- 
ersneea healthful relaxativ.n and entertainment, will 
endeavor to supply Mperaly the wants of such. It 
will aim to be thorough!y Christian in spirit and in- 
fluence. In quslity Sunday Afternoon will en- 
deavor to rank with the b-st existing Monthiies, as 
the names of its contributors accompanying their 
articles wilprove. They will be selectea without refer- 
~— & ary ee ap oe i. pul Nt 
wi reat largely topics o RACTIC PHI- 
LANTHROUPY, such as Poor Kelief in its vari- 
ous branches; The Laber Question as relates to 
Christisnity; ‘he Temperance Keform; Polit- 
ical Matters in their ethical relations. =cience in 
its relationto R-lgion wiil have a leading place. 
The various Religious Denominations will not be 


forgotten. 
GOOD STORIES. 
i There will always be TWO SERIALS 
in BuO T wre by writers of abilit 
SRLES. There will bein every 
number t or three complete stories. whic 
with the serials will be the nest tnat can be secured. 
THE OR’aTABL«&. This part of Sunday 
Afternoon will, it is pn Tt believed, possess 
a degree of vigor and interest rarely found in this 
de art ment, PY magazine writing. 
OOK NOTICES wii), it is hoped, be found un- 
usually pea Sh ard trustworthy 
Rev. WASHINGTON G . AD DEN, formerly 


‘Beecher 
Siowe, John Habberton, John Esten Cooke, 
Horace K. Scudder, Kdward Fggleston, Ke- 
becca Harding Davis, Rose erry Co eke, 
Sarah O. Jewett (author of ' Deephaven”’), and 
Josephine K. Baker. 

Price of Sunday ‘Afternoon, 25 cents, or $3 

a year. —— paid. There will be about 100 pages, 
9%x6% inches. Specimen pages forwarded to any 
address on application. 
* Newsdealers will please send in orders as early as pos- 
sible through usual channels. Theserials alone would 
it is thought. create a wide demand for Sunday 
Afternoon. Subscriptions now received. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON, 
Box 1355, Springfield, Mass. 


{#” Good Canvassers wanted at once. Libral Cash 
Commissions. 





A NEW AND SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED WORK. 


NOW READY, 
Clarence Cook on Househo!d Decoration, 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 


BY CLARENCE COOK. 

With over one hundred Illustrations from original 
drawings by Francis Lathrop, Miss Maria R. Oakey, 
A. Sandier, J. S. Inglis, and others. Engraved 
by Henry Marsh, F. S. King, and others. 


AND WITH A FRONTISPIECE. IN COLORS, DE- 
SIGNED BY WALTER CRANE. 


1 vol., small 4to, superbly printed on superfine paper, 

cloth extra (design by Cottier), gilt top, $7 50. 

This is altogether the most valuable work on 
“household art’? which has yet appeared in this 
country or in England. 

Mr. Cook brings to the discussion of his subject a 
great deal of ‘“‘ personal experience,” an unusual 
knowledge of the general principles of art,anda 
captivating literary style. His book is practical and 
full of detail, but one of its principal uses will be 
the education of the public taste on this and collate 
eral subjects. There is no popular work on furnish- 
ing and decoration so profusely and exquisitely 
illustrated, and the book is altogether one of the 
most artistic and beautiful ever printed in America. 





*.* The above work for sale by all booksellers, or will be 
sent, express charges paid, upon receipt of the advertised 
price, by the publishers, 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 


Nos, 743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


A.8S. BARNES & CO., Educational Publishers, N. Y 
Ever V Sunda y. 


We will publish for 1878 a new week- 
ly Lessin Leaf, entitled EVERY SUN- 
DAY. atwo paged leaf, with notes, for 
children, on the International Lessons, 
memory lessons, ete. Price 15 cents 
per year; ten copies and over, 10 cents 
each. 


_ . 

tS Subscriptions must expire with 
the last week of March, June, Septem- 
ber, or December numbers. 


Send for specimen copy. 
eember Ist. 


Address 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, 








Ready De- 





- CARTER & BROS... BOOKS. NEW YORK. 


805 Broadway, N.Y. 








—— 
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fag GIFT. 


A; ter, safe as well POE... of The love of narrative is deeply implanted 

LS rhv went arables, allegories and tales, hadtheir placejs the earliest literature, and will keep it to the latest. LEISURE 
HOU smeantto meet a legitimate demand for wholesome literature: while some of its contents are strictly moral, kode 
are anaes or seusational, and allare entertaining, allcarefally chosen, both to form and to satisfy a correct taste. 


All are Cuaranteed Double Value of Money Sent! 
To introduce LEISURE HOURS to the great reading public, the publishers, J. L. PATTE 


the paper three months, post paid, with a pair of handsome 6x chromos worthy to frame and adorn any home, to all sendin 
The regular price of this 3 months’ subscription and chromos is 40 cents. 





& mailing expenses. 


orton, sketc 


in our nature; ch 





Reader, doy you wish a first-class literary paper? Ww e offer you LEISURE _ HOU RS, 2 
handsome 16 page family literary paper, (size of Harper's Weekly) filled with the best 

es, poetry, etc., written by theablestauthors. In publishing a paper design- 

ed to filla place, and win a welcome in Ameriean homes, we arenot unmindful of the tacit 
obligation resting upon us to furnish reading matter, good ae well as varied in its charac- 


ildren never tire of. perere 


N & CO., 162 William St., 
FIFTEEN CENTS (stamps taken) to 


N. Y., offer to send 


We offer at this reduced price which just covers our expenses) 


induce every reader of this notice to send at once. Every subscriber receives a handsome illustrated catalogue, with prices of 1,000 articles, which qvery. person 


needs, for amusement, recreation and home adornment 
once, as this offer will not be again made in this paper. 






$1,500 in prizes given free to agents. 
State where you saw this advertisement. 


Large pay and honorable employment offered to all 


rite at 


“The Magazive of, Magssizes” _Fh0c. Press. 


& MOsT KMINENT liv- 
‘aon such kt. Hen. 
- Gladstone. Prot. M 
Muller, Prot. ayaee 1, Dr. W. 
8. Carpenter, R. Proctor, 
rof. Huxley, James A 
Froude, tdward A. Free- 


gen. Frances Power Cobtbe, 

D. Mackenzie Wallace. The 
uloas, ‘Aruyll, Mrs. Muloch, 
Wim. Kiack, Jean Ingelow, 
Miss Thackeray, Mrs. Oli- 
phant, Mrs. Alexander, Geo. 
Mac Denats. Matthew Ar- 
nold, W. W. Storv, Turgue- 
nief pth i? Kuskin, Tep- 
Poe ey a and many others, are represented 


‘LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 


Jan. Ist. 1878. LIVING AGE enters upon its 
136th volume. A the year it will furnish to ics 
readers the productions of the foremost authors, 
above named and many others, embracing the 
choicest seriai and Short Stories by Leading For- 
eign Novelists and a amount 

napproached by any other Periodical 
inthe world of the most valuabie jiterary and scien- 
tific matter of the day. from the pens of the lending 
Essayists, Scientists, Critics, Discoverers, and 
ditors. representing every department of Knowl- 
edge and Progrcss. 
THE LIVING AGE 
more than 

‘Three and a Quarter Thousand 
double-column octavo pages of reading-matter 
yeariy. It presents in an inexpensive form, con- 
sidering its amount of matter, with freshness, 
owing to its weekly issue, and with a satisfactory 
completeness attempted by no other publication, 
the b. st Essays, Reviews, Cri nme Tales, sketches 
of Travei and Discovery. etry, Scientific, Bio- 
graphical, Historical, and Political Information, from 
the entice body of Foreign Periodical Literature. 

is, therefv re, invuluabe to every American 
reader.as the vnly fresh and COMPLETE compiia- 
tion of an indispensable current literature—indis- 
THE becay se it « mb aces the productions of 


THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS, 


in all branches of Literature, Science, Art, and 


Politics. 

OPINIONS. 
“ Simply indispensable to any one who desires to keep 
abreast of the thought of the age in any department of 
science or literature.’—BOSTON JOURNAL 
* In it we fina the best productions of the best writers 
upon all subjects ready to our hand.”’— PRILADELPEIA 
INQUIRER. 
“ It is beyond aul question the best compendium of the 
best current literature.”--NEW YORK EVENING POST. 
“A pureand perpetual reservoir and fountain of ‘ene 
tertainment and instruction.” —HOoN. K.C. WINTHROP. 

* The choicest literature of the day.’ ’—N. Y. TRIBUNE. 

“7 he best periodical in America.”—REV. DR. CUYLER. 

** And the cheapest. A monthly that comes EVERY 
WEEK.”—THBE ADVANCE, CHICAGO. 

* It affords the best, the cheapest, and most conv: nient 
mens of keeping abreast with the progress of thought in 
allits phases.”’— PHILADELPHIA ORTH AMERICAN. 
“The ablest essays, the most entertaining stories, the 
jinest poetry of the English lanquage are here gathered 
*toget er.” —' LLINOIS STATE JOURNAL. 

“ Withit ALONE a reader may fairly keep up with all 
that is important in the literature, history, politics, and 
science of the day.’’—THE METHODIST, NEW YORK. 

“It is INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY ONE who desires a 
thorough compendium of all that is admirable and note 
worthy in the literary world.”"-—BOSTON Post. 

“Ought to a a place in every American home. ’—NEW 
YORK TIM 

Published. WEEKLY at#8a year ef of postage. 

RA O* FER FOR 1878 

To all new As EM ad for 1878 will be sent gratis 
the six numbers of 1877 containing the first install- 
ments of a new serial, ‘* Erica,” translated fr mthe 
German of Frau von Ingersleben—the best work of 
one of the best and brightest authors of Germany. 
A new story by the charming Knglish authoress, 
Miss Thackeray, also appears in the same num- 
bers, from advance shcets, with other valuable mat- 











is a weekly magazine, giving 





ter 
Ciub Prices for the best Home and Foreign 
Literature. 

* Possessed of THE LIVING AGE and one or other 

of our vivacious American mopthlies.a subscriber 
will tind himself in command of the whole situation.’ 
Phila Evening Bulletin. 

For $10.50 THK LIVING AGE and either one of the 
American $4 Monthlies (or Harper’s Weekly or bazar) 
will be sent for a year, both postpaid; or for $9.50 
THE LIVING AGE and the St. Nicholas or Appletons’ 


Journal, 
Address LITTELL & GAY, Boston. 


A. S. Barnes & Co.’ 
Standard Periodicals 


FOR 1878. 
(= This is the: Time to Subscribe. <3 


THE 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW. 


Organ of the best thought of both Hemispheres on 
the social, political, scientific, and literary topics of 
the day. 

Among the special objects of the International 
are the improvement of the relations of the United 
States with foreign nations, the reform of the law 
of nations and establishment of international arbi- 
tration, the elevacrion of the standard «f public 
morality. the advocacy of a purer literaturs .ano the 
establishment of a fitting bulwark against scientific 
infidelity in religious matters. 

The International notices of home and foreign 
publications are prepared by writers resident in the 
countries where the volumes respectively appear, 
and are designed to keep American readers au 
courant with the Jiterature of the world. 

A department devoted to Foreign Art matters is 
edited by Philip Gilbert Hamerton. 


Bi-Monthly. Price 81.00. $5.00 a year. Sam- 
ple Copy (any back number) 50 cts., postpaid. With 
Magazine of American History, both period- 
icals a year for $9.00, 


MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN 
~~ HISTORY, 


containing original articles on various points of 
Americin history; biographical sketches ot historic 
characters; Original documents, diaries, and letters; 
notes and queries tor the curious; notices of his- 
bay publica ‘ions, etc 

The evitor. JOHN AUSTIN STEVENS, Eeq.,. 
is librarian of the New York Histerical -ociety 
avd with him are associated our most distingu.she d 
historians. 


Monthly. Price 50 Cents. $5.00 a Vear. 
With INTERNATIONAL REVIEW, $9.00. 


II. 


BARNES’ EDUCATIONAL 
MONTHLY, 


for teachers, parents, and school-officers Itsarticles 
treat of all topics that bear on education, in the 
school and family. The editoris one of our ablest 
ncrmal teachers and he is ably seconded by the best 
educationai writers. 


Subscription....... den kgane eas $1.50 per Annum. 
Single Copy, 15 Cents. 

*,* The “ International Review,” the “* Mag- 
azine of American Historv,” and “ Barnes's 
Educational Mentbly” will be sent to any 
address for one year for $10.00. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 








New York. 
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A LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. 


By the Ablest’ Writers and Scholars, on every Subject. 











ILLUSTRATED WITH SIX THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS AND MAPS 
COMPLETE IN SIXTEEN ROYAL OCTAVO VOLUMES. 


THE AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA 


presents a panoramic view of all human knowledge, as it exists at the present moment. It contains an inexhaust- 
ible fund of accurate and practical information one very subject, embracing Art and Science in all their branch- 
es, including : 





MECHANICS, MATHEMATICS, ASTRONOMY, PHILOSOPHY, 
CHEMISTRY, PHYSIOLOGY, GEOLOGY, BOTANY, 
ZOOoLoGy, LIGHT, HEAT, ELECTRICITY, 
BIOGRAPHY, HIsToRY, GEOGRAPHY, AGRICULTURE, 
MANUFACTURES, COMMERCE, LAW, MEDICINE, 
THEOLOGY, PAINTING, MuSsICc, SCULPTURE, 
DRAWING, ENGRAVING, MOSAIC, EDUCATION, 
LANGUAGE, LITERATURE, ENGINEERING, MINING, 
METALLURGY, TRADES, INVENTIONS, POLITICs, 
PRODUCTS, POLITICAL ECONOMY, GOVERNMENTS, FINANCE, 
EXPORTS, IMPORTS, 


The ARMIES, NAVIES, and MILITARY ENGINES of all ages, 
All the INDUSTRIAL ARTs and the THINGS OF COMMON LIFE, 
PRACTICAL SCIENCE and GENERAL LITERATURE. 


THE AMERICAN CYCLOPADLA is prepared by men who hold the foremost rank in science and literature. It 
is edited by men long experienced in cyclopedia-making and it is pronounced by distinguished men and 
leading reviews to be the best work of the kindin the world. Each volume contains a list of leading con- 
tributors, with the articles contributed, which vouch for their accuracy. [It eschews all expressions of opin- 
ion on controverted points of science, philosophy, religion, and politics; it aims at an accurate representa- 
tion of facts and institutions, of the results of physical research, of the prominent events in the history of 
the world, of the most significant productions of literature and art, and of the celebrated individuals whose 
names have become associated with the conspicuous phenomena of their age—doing justice to all men, all 
creeds, all sections. 


In this great work, which for purposes of reference is more valuable than a thousand volumes, all can ob- 
tain the means of informing themselves on every subject in which they may be interested, thus gaining 
knowledge and ideas that will directly contribute to their business or professional success. 

A saving Of ten cents per day from luxuries or frivolities would buy a complete set of the Cyclopedia by 
a bi-monthly order, thereby securing “a library of universal information,” with but little effort or sacrifice. 

The publishers would respectfully inform the public that this work is sold only by them and their agents, 
and in no case at less than the prices printed on this card. 


From Rev. JAMES STRONG, D.D., Editor of the Cyclopzedia of Biblical 
Literature. : 

“ The first edition of the AMERICAN CYCLOP2DIA was a very convenient work,and more complete for 
American readers than any other ; but this greatly surpasses it. The articles have all been rewritten, and 
then subjected to the most rigorous criticism, the effect of which is shown in their clearness, comprehension, 
and condensation of statement. 

‘The vocabulary is particularly rich in American biography, popular science, and all those subjects that 
are most interesting to the mass of readers. The style is simple, transparent, and chaste, and the informa- 
tion is all of the most practical character.” 


We fully concur in Rev. Dr. Strong’s commendation of APPLETON’S AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA. 
EDWARD BRIGHT, D.D., Editor of the New York Examiner. 
DANIEL CURRY, D.D., Editor of the Christian Advocate and Journal. 
S. I? PRIME, D.D., Editor of the New York Observer. 
HENRY M. FIELD, D.D., Editor of the New York Evaneelist. 


From Rev. Dr. POTTER, President Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 
‘**APPLETONS’ CYCLOPADIA is certainly a work of very rare merit,even among its own class. It is 
without a peer for the wants of the Amerionn scholar. It is the boon of the poorscholar, who with it alone 
has an extensive and reliable library.’ 
I cordially concur in the above. 
HORATIO POTTER, Bishop of New York. 


From Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
‘*For all ordinary purposes the AMERICAN CYCLOPZADIA is without a superior. It is a work which 
every man who is bringing up a family should have for the use of his boys and girls. 1ltis a whole library 
in itself—not of fiction, but of sound information in every department of human knowledge.” 


From Rev. T. J. CONANT, D.D.- 


“Lam thoroughly acquainted with the AMERICAN CYCLOPZDIA, both in the old and new editions, and I 
commend it as containing more of valuable information than any other work of the same compass.” 


From Rev. T. DE WITT TALMACE, D.D. 


‘* Never was more really valuable information packed in the same space, so available for ready refer- 
ence and:immediate use.” i 


From LEONARD BACON, D. D. 

“ Appletons’ ‘New American Cyclopedia’ is no longernew. Having been in use for fifteen years, and 
having been supplemented by eight or ten additional volumes, it is now disappearing from the market, and 
the publishers are bringing out its successor, ‘The American Cyclopedia,’ completed in sixteen volumes. 
A comparison of some of these volumes with the corresponding volumes of the former series shows that 
they are substantially a new work,and not merely a new edition. I will not undertake to describe the 
changes—how much has been done by omission or by condensation, and how much by the introduction of 
new matter. Yet I may say that the scientific articles represent science not as it was fifteen years ago, but 
as it is to-day; that the histortcal articles give us what these later years have added to the world’s history— 
to the ancient, by explorations and excavations, as well as to the modern, by the progress of events; and 
that in biography, while some obscure names have been dropped, to makeroom for names that have recent- 
ly become in any way conspicuous, there has been more condensation of facts and dates and less charac- 
terization.” 


The Cost of the American Cyclopedia to the Publishers, — of paper, printing, and binding, 
exceeds $500,000 


THE COST .TO PURCHASERS ISLESS THAN ONE CENT. PER PACE. 
CLoTH, 2 aprnenenanarenainete $5 00 


Har TURKEY, Mer" cic akesScdtesecwesne weeee 
Weis; BUNA, cccecsececcscsscssss 1000 


SEAS, POF WOR, 25000 s.000006s0es c0se Oe 
RIASH GRGRAEA,  §*. .ssc0csn sce ewsceanseg: SOD 
CRE ee donuts pean sedpecac aoe 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


549 and 551 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 
Specimen Pages Sent on Application. 
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FOR SALE AT PRINCIPAL BOOKSTORES. 


Widdleton’s Editions of Standard and Belles-Lettres Works, 


EDGAR ALLAN POE'S WORKS. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS. A New LIBRARY EDITION, containing every well-authenticated 
Prose Story, Article, or Poem that the auchor himself deemed worthy of preservation, the New 
Memoir by J. H. INGRAM, the notices of bis life and genius by Prof. LOWELL, N. P. WILLIS, and 
GEORGE R. GRAHAM: « new Steel apes Fac-Simile Letters, and otner Illustrations. 4 vols 
crown8vo_—... ecsesese enecess a e6eees . Cloth, #9; half calf. $16 00 

LIFE AND POEM &. A New Edition, containing ‘additional Poems, 8 new Steel Portrait by HAL- 

PIN, and otner Lllustrations. With a New Memoir by EUGENE L. DipteER. of Baltimore. ltmo. 
Cloth, gilt top and side. 150 
THE PROSE TALES, COMPLETE in two vols. 16mo, cloth, uniform with the “ Life and a.” 1% 
er vol. 7 

POEMS AND ESSAYS. A “Memorial” Library Volume. Containing all of Poe’s Poems, the late 
“Ingram Memoir and Vindication,” tributes to the memory of the poet by RUSSELL LOWELL and 
others, and the Monumental Proceedings and Addresses at Baltimore, with new Portrait and other 
lilustrations. Handsome crown 8vo......... . Cloth, $2. 2%; half calf, $4; full morocco, 5 0 

POEMS ILLUSTRATED. A bandsome dito, twenty-cight (28) Illustrations by PATON, HAY, PAL- 
MER, and other eminent artists Cloth, full gilt, $5; moroceo, 8 00 

POEMS. Diamond Edition. c sininien all the Poems, with Memelr, ete. Square l6mo, $1. Diamond, 
with Memoir and Vindication, by W. F. GILL 


POEMS, Blue-and-Gold Edition, containing all the Poems, ‘Memoir, and Steel Portrait. 32mo. .. 125 


Widdleton’s meniued Reprints. 


THE ELDER DISRAELI’S WORKS. 
A WHOLE LIBRARY IN NINE VOLUMES. 


A set of books comprising the cream of English literature, from the times of Dr. Johnson to our own. 
THE ELDER DISRAELI'S WORKS. Edited by his son, the Right Hon. B., Disraeli, Premier of 
England, in 9 vols., crown 8vo, large, clear type, on fine toned paper, comprising: 
THE CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 4 vols.............. Oe ccccccesceeceocceces ccccccccccccccoocces OF OO 
THE AMENITIES OF LITERATURE. 2 vols..... 
THE CALAMITIES OF AUTHORS. 2vols.... 
THE LITERARY CHARACTER. 1vol........... 






The entire set of 9 vols.,in a case, for $15; half calf, $30. 


HALLAMW’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


The finest edition extant. 
Comprising: 


THE MIDDLE AGES. 3vols. Cloth... oreees +» 8 25 


Revised and corrected. Ten volumes crown 8vo. Cloth, $17.50; half calf, $30. 





THE LITERATURE OF EUROPE. 4 ‘vols. Cloth...... ee eecese es ° 
CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 3vols. Cloth..... 20 .....e...eee coccccccccce 5 25 
MAY’s® CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 2vols. Cloth...... ....cc0.0. ceeeeeee 3 50 

(May is a continuation of Hallam and brings the history down to 1860.) New volume to 1870 in prep- 


aration. PROFESSOR WILSON’S WORKS. 


THE NOCTES AMBROSIANZE. By Professors Wilson, Lockhart, Hogg, and Maginn. Edited 
with Notes, by Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie. With Portraits.’ 6 vols. (incluaing Life of Wilson, vd his 
daughter), crowm8vo. Cloth, $10.50; half calf................ 

WORKS 
. 


CHARLES LAMB’S 


A very choice edition. Edited by Sir Thomas Noon Talfourd, with Memoir and Steel Portrait. 5 vols., 
crown 8vo. Cloth, $9; half calf, $18. 


INGOLDSBY LEGENDS OF MIRTH AND MARVEL. By Thomas Ingoldsby, Esq. (the 
ev. Richard Harris Barham). With a Memoir of the Author and full- “page lustrations by Cruik- 
shank and Leech. Globe edition. Completeinonevolume. Thick l6mo. Extra cloth, beveled edge, 2 25 


COMING TON. Eneid of Virgil. Translation, rendered into English octosyllabic verse, 7 the Rev. 
John Cenington, late professor of Latin in the University ot Dublin. Crown 8vo. Extra cloth, 2 25 
Half calf, 4 00 
And many more good editions of works suitable for presentation or the library. Catalogues sent by 
mail upon application. 


Ww. _WIDDLETON, Publisher, 27 Howard Street, New York. 


_ LADIES’ GUIDE TO NEEDLE WORK, 


EMBROIDERY, WORSTED WORK, KNITTING, CROCHET, ‘i, 


By S. ANNIE FROST, Editor ‘“‘Godey’s Lady Book.”’ 
This is a charming little hand-book of all the various kinds of Needlework, Embroidery, Crochet, 
Worsted Work, with their numerous stitches, and is invaluable to all who are fond of fancy werk. Written 
by a lady who is familiar with fancy articles and needlework in this city, it will be found reliable, useful, 
and indispensable. Its list of contents is of a wonderful variety of topics and inciudes numerous patterns 
and designs. Every Lady will find it a Needful Companion for her Work-Basket and Yoilet- 
Case. The following is a partial list of subjects to which the book is devoted. Each chapter is liberally 
and beautifully illustrated with designs to accompany all the directions and explanations. In some of the 
—— over twenty different stitches are described. 

ONTENTS. oat Wark ile Braiding, Applique Work, Canvas Work, Bead Work, Lace Work, Tatting, 
Knitting, Crochet Work, Netting, Transferring, Perforated Card Work, Persian Rug Work, Patchwork, 
Tambour Work, Wire Work, Doli Dressing, with numerous designs also for Scrap-Baskets, Colored Rugs, 
Needle-Cuses, Shoe- Bags, Work- Baskets, Edgings. Handkerchief Borders, Point-Lace Edges. Shopping 
Bags, Feather Embroidery, Zephyr «lowers, Picture Frames in Crochet, Tippets, Wall-Pockets, 8 Shaw 
Cases, Net Embroidery, Cretonne Work, etc., etc. 












Eighteen Chapters; nearly 100 [llustrations; 160 Pages. 

Price, 50 Cents. 

Price, $1.00. Bound in full cloth. Sent by mail postpaid on receipt of price. For sale by all Book- 
sellers ana Newsdealers. 

ADDRESS 


HENRY T. WILLIAMS, Publisher, 
46 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK. 


Send P.-O. Stamp for Catalogue of Household Books, Games, etc. 


MARK TWAIN'S PATENT SCRAP-BOOK, 


GUMMED READY FOR USE. 


In using this book, simply moisten the feueee lines and apply the 
scrap. the result will prove the fact that ity 


THE ONLY CONVENIENT 


SCRAP-BOOK MADE. 


Books gummed for2 and 3 columns of newspaper clippings, for pic- 
tures of any size, for prescriptions, andip small books for children. 
Bound in various styles, including Cloth and Gold and full Russia, suit- 
able for HOLIDAY GIFTs. 

PRICES FROM 40 CENTS TO #5 00. 


Where your bookseller does not keep them, copies will be sent by 
mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 


SLOTE, WOODMAN & CO., 119 and 121 William Street, N. Y. 
NOW READY, 


100 CHOICE SELECTIONS, No. 14, 


containing the Best New Things for Declamation, Recitation, and Parlor Readings. 
Uniferm with preceding Numbers. Nothing repeated ........... - Price per Number, 30 cents. 
Ask your Bookseller for it, or send price fora ‘sample to 


P. CARRETT & CO., Publishers, 708 Chestnut St. PHILADELPHIA. 


1s7s.— Twelfth Year. — $$ 1.GO.!  gena ror our eoeat 5 Aa or Hectpitee. Sent free 


on APP EORGE P. ROWELL, & CO 
‘PARK ROW. NEW YORE 


Diseases Cured. New paths 





Paper Covers. Richly llluminated. 








S#™Send for Descriptive Circular. 








THE NURSERY. 


OLDEST! CHEAPEST !! BEST!!! 
i f all 
Illustrated Magazine for Children. CHR ONIC Hine Talk , we icdent teaes 


Bense,”” nearly 1.00 pa; oe, 200 ibuawesjose. © Dr. E. 
ta Send 10 Cents for a Sample Number and Pre- | B yoork. of 426 Letenen Ave. N pe Purchasers 
muum-List. Subscribe NOW (Nov., 1877), and get | of thie book are at liberty to consult its author in 


the remaining numbers of this year FREE. person or by mail free. Price by mail, $3.28 for the 


r $1.50 tor the Popular Edition, 
JOHN L. SHOREY, which contains all p Diy ann B Ra, dillustrations, 











Contents tables free. Agents Wanted uy 
86 Bromfield Street Boston. Hii PUBLISHING CO., 129 Kast 28th St., N.Y. 


and sen 
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READ THE FOLLOWINC SPLEN- 
DID OFFER, 


and send us your name aud address, upon receipt of 
which we will forward you Descriptive Circulars. 


Appletons’ Journal 
npletons’ Journal, 

Published Monthly, 
containing descriptive illustrated articles on well- 
known localities; continued stories by the foremost 
foreign and American authors; short sketches of 
travel, history, adventure, and romance; reviews of 


first-class works; bright and crisp editorials. The 
best and cheapest magazine published. 


The Popular Science Monthly, 
Conducted by E. L. and W. J. YOUMANS, 
containing the best thoughts of the most advanced 
minds in this and other countries; illustrated, when 

necessary, to further convey tneir ideas. 


THE 
Popular Science Monthly Supplement, 
Conducted by E. L. and W. J. YOUMANS, 


containing the very best articles a in the 
foreign scientific journals and review 





SPECIAL CLUB RATES. 
Regular Prices. 


APPLETONS' JOURNAL, per annum ..........++++ $8 
APPLETONS’ JOURNAL, with Plate of “ Saeaeae 
in his Study,” perannum .... ‘ 4 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, perannum. 5 00 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHL Y SUPPLEMENT, 
per annum ....... 3 00 
We will send the above-named magazines to one 
address for one year for $9.50; with Plate of “ Dick- 
ens in his Study,” #10 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY and APPLETONS’ 
JOURNAL, One year wee eee $7 50 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY and APPLETONS’ 
Jou RNAL, with Plate of “ Dickens in his 
fg RT re ae 8 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY ‘and POPULAR 
SCIENCE MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT, one year. 7 0) 
APPLETONS’ JOURNAL and POPULAR SCIENCE 
MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT, one vear 5 
APPLETONS’ JOURNAL and POPULAR SCIENCE 
MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT, with Plate of 
“ Dickens in his Study,’’ one year. 6 00 
Any person sending us four subseripti: ons to either 
magazine, with amount for the same, will be entitied 
to a copy gratis—that is, five copies of APPLETONS’ 
JOURNAL will be sent as you mav direct upon re- 
ceipt of $12: five copies of THE POPULAR SCIENCE 
MONTALY, for $20. 
Address all communications to 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
549 and 551 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


Subscriptions to the above Magazines re- 
ceived at this Office. 


MORE POPULAR THAN EVER. 


THE 


SPRINGFIELD UNION. 


The Favorite Family Jour- 
nal of New England. 


REPUBLICAN IN POLITICS, PRO- 
GRESSIVE IN EVERYTHING. 














The Springfield UNION, the favorite paper of 
Western Massachusetts, was never so popular and 
heartily sustained as now. To its readers in nearly 
pba | towninthe East and to New Englanders in 
the West and South it has long been indispensable as 
a medium of home news and as an expression of 


New England Ideas and Culture. 


Everything of interest to humanity is given space 
and attention in its columns. Literature and Art, 
Music and the Drama, Science and Agriculture, Re- 
ligion and Education. as well as Politics, local and 
national—all form regular departments of the paper. 
The department of 


LOCAL NEWS 


s unrivaled by any newspaper in the country. 
Plain Facts for Advertisers to Read 
and Consider. 


In its local field the Daily UNION has a larger circu- 
lation than any other journal, while the Weekly 
has a larger circulation, both local and general, than 
any other weekly newspaper in New England outside 
of Boston. The UNION is also the cheapest medium 
for advertisers, as an examination of its rates will 
show. 


TERMS: Daily, $7a year in advance; Weekly, $2a 
pra de to single subscribers, with large ‘reductions to 


The Weekly UNION will be sent 


FREE TO JANUARY ist! 


to all new subscrivers for 1878. 
Sample copies free. 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Publishers, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 
LIBRARIES AND BOOKS BOUGHT. 
185,672 NEW AND OLD BOOKS SELLING FOR 
HALF PRICE. 


Catalogue No. 5:2 free. Send stamp. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS, 3 Beekman S&t., 
opposite New Post-Office, New York. 


B = G_ CONE IN 
OOK BINDING Pos ALL 


AT LOWEST FIGURES. 
Executed at short patine. 
Liberal discount made to 
E. WALKER’S SONS. i _— Street, N. Y. 








ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


FOR 1878. 


The managers of the ATLANTIC, while keeping this 
magazine first in American periodical literature. as 
regards the quality of its contributions and the dis- 
tinction of its writers. will especially aim during 
the coming year to treat Questions of Public In- 
terest as they arise in a thorough and impartial 
manner. It is not only their purpose to make the 
ATLANTIC acceptable to lovers of belles lettres, but to 
make it ne to all who value the best 
thought inthe count y on Finance, matters of Gov- 
po a - ieee and all Social Problems. In the high- 
est class 0 


AMERICAN FICTION 


. will be Leta pg full, and will contain a serial 
story ("Det : a Romance”) in five parts, by Wil- 
liam H. c= lll another (“The Europesans’’), in 
four parts, by Heury James, Jr.; and a third, in 

five or six parts, by W. D. Howells. 


SHORT STORIES 


will be contributed by T. B. Aldrich, Rose jo Torey 

Cooke, _ Dgnetance Fennimore Woolso 

Scudde W. DeForest, and other old ‘and new 
writers. , t.%. ATLANTIC, including the author of 

* The Child of the State.’ 


SKETCHES AND ESSAYS 


by Mark Twain ana Charles Dudley Warner 
will constantly appea 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FOREIGN LIFE AND 
TRAVEL 


by W. W. Story (* Studies of Artistic and Social 
life in Rome”’), T. B_Aldrich (“* trom Ponkapog to 
Pesth”), and Charles E. Norton (‘‘ Essays on 
Italian Cathedrals”) are promised. 


STUDIES FROM FRENCH, GERMAN, AND 
ENGLISH BOOKS 


not oqaty accessible to the general reader. and char- 
acterized each by some peculiar claim upon his in- 
terest, will be a useful and pleasant feature forthe 
’ Perry, H. E. Scudder, Henry 
James. Jr. Richard Graut White. W. D. 
Howells, Harriet W. Preston, and others will 
contribute these rio ho Interesting contributions 
may also be expected from Edmund C. Stedman. 
Marah © Jewett (author of ‘ Deephaven 
Sketches”), and others. ine luding some curious 
“Reminiscences of Brook Farm,” by a member of 
the Association. 


MATTERS OF ARTISTIC AND MUSICAL 
INTEREST 


will be treated in frequent articles, and the literary 
criticisms will be, as ever, full, varied, and impartiai. 


THE CONTRIBUTOR ”’ CLUB, 


to which so many readers already turn the first 
thing, will be enlarged and rendered constantly 


more aitractive. 
POETRY 


the ATLANTIC will continue to excel. The cldercon- 
tributors, 1\dentified for twenty years with its fame 
and prosperity—Wr Lonefellow, vr O. W. 
Holmes. Mr. Whittier, Mr. Lo ell, and others 
—will appear, as heretofore, and the ATLANTIC, 
which has introduced to the public the best among 
our younger writers, will be the avenue of whatever 
2 most promising and characteristic in new talent. 
'o 


THE ATLANTIC PORTRAITS 


of Bryant and Longfellow. remarkable for their 
fidelity as portraits and their rare artistic excel- 
lence, the Publishers have now add da new life-size 
portrait of New England’s favorite poet, 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


These portraits are carefully wrapped on rollers and 
can be sent to any part of the country by mail, with- 
outinjury. 

TERMS OF THE ATIANTIC.—Single or specimen 
numbers, 35 cents. Yearly gabectipticn, $4, post- 
age free. With hife-size portrait of Whittier. Bryant, 
or Longfellow, $33 with two portraits, 6; with al 
three portraits, $7. 


SPECIAL OFFER.—The November and Decem- 
ber numovers of the ATLANTIC, coytaining poems by 
Whittier and Longfellow and the commencement of Mr. 
Bishop’s new serial story, ‘* Detmold,” will be mailed 
Sree to all new subscribers to the ATLANTIC for 1878 who 
remit their subscriptions tothe Publishers before De- 
cember 15th. 

Remittances by mail should be sent by a money- 
order, drafton New York«or Boston.or registered 
letter,to H. O. HOUGHTON & Co., Riverside Press, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


H 0. HOUGHTON & CO., Boston; 
HURD & HOUGHTON, New York. 


A TRUE FARMERS’ PAPER. 
SCIENTIFIC FARMER, tnevownay esse. 


tical, devoted to the Interests of Profitable Agricul- 
ture. Circulates in every State. Only $1.00 per year, 
Send stamp for sample copy and circular of SPEKe 
CIAL INDUCEMENTS to clubs and single 
subscribers. 





OW TO CURE Mascular and Nervous Weak- 
ness of Women and the local affections con- 
nected therewith. By Gro. H. TAYLOR, M.D. u 
directiqns. 318 pages. $31. WOOD & CO., 17 E. 58th St. 


PICTURES, STATIONERY. ETO. 


KURTZ, Pes, |= 


BRANCH: 


Old Post-Office Building, 


Nassau Street. 


FREE Grn 


cou PON. 
Is vw. 

We take this means to introduce our beautiful 
new style Oleographs, in black and gold mats, oval 
opening, into every aaeeneee, They are the 
most beautiful household ornaments ever seen, and 
are cheap to any purchaser at $3.00 per doz.; but to 
every reader of this paper who forwards this coupon 
and 60 cents to pay for packing and postage (the 
| mmengn gh os being quite heavy), we willsend 12 samples 

ree 0 

Do not miss this opportunity, as you can get 
your money back by selling one or two, and thus 
seeere the balance for nothing. Address J. 
LATHAM & Cu., 419 Washington Street, Boston, 

















Mass. 





FOR THE HOLIDAYVS!! 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS 83 
FOR THE HULIDAYs!! 


SCIENCE IN STORY; 
OR, SAMMY TUBBS. THE BOY 
*SPONSIE, THE TROUBLESOME MONKEY. 
By Dr. E. B. Foote, the popular author of * Plain 
Home Talk,” “ Medical Common Sense,” etc. 
Call upon your booksellers in time for this 
work, so that it can be ordered. if not already in 
stock ; ; or send directly to us forit. Five vols., very 
elegant, $7.50; Five vols., English Cloth, $5; or, the 


Popular Edition, 5 volumes in one, complete with all 


yaatter and illustrations (over 1,200 illustrated pages), 
ONLY TWO DOLUARS!! 


ON 
This valuable work for the young, giving, in a comic 
story, a perfect knowledge of the human — abd 
valuable hygienic bints. will be sent by fey J, postage 
prepaid, on receipt of the pee. Addr 
MUR yay PUB B. CO., 
th 8t., New York. 


4 
DOCTOR, AND 





DIARIES FOR 1878. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 


No. 45 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y, 
Statigners. Eristers 2 and Donataeemrets of 
Patent Spring- i Account Boo 
All kinds ry; F aby Po siaslenere, Writing Paper, 
Desks, Portfolios, Scrap-Books, Expense Books, 
Pocket Cutlery, Chessmen, Wailets, etc. 
PATENT SAFETY CHECKS, 
We keep everything in ourline. Orders Solicited. 


Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons, 


ne @& H.T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 BROADWAY. 
¥.. opposite Metropolitan. Stereoscopes = 
eS Gra hoscopes, Chro and Frames. Sime, 
———— of Celebrities mphotogra a Trans 
nvex Glasses, togra’ als. 
Awarded first premium at Vienna and Philadelphia, 


2 5 ELEGANT CARDS, no two alike, with name, 
10c., postpaid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau. N. Y. 











New Games and Home Amuse- 
ments. 

















B | 
O LA 


——_ — & 


A large box containing twelve ag Pictures, 
such as Engine, Boat, Coach. Car, Church, Bridge, 











etc., each piece of the picture having one of ‘the let-' 
ters to spell the name of the object, so that as fast 
as the picture Ly together the name of the object 
cents each. 


isspelt. Price, 





On same general plan as Sliced Objects, having pic- 
tures of fourteen different Birds, such as Parrot, 
Pigeon, Eagle, ete. Price, 50 cents each. 


IGNIMALS 


OR, SPELLING MADE EASY. 


Similar to Slic d Objectsand Sliced Birds, having 
ae of fifteen different animals, such as Dog, 
orse, Cow, Deer, etc. Price, 50 cents each. 


The three above-mentioned picture puzzles are 
the best dissected puzzles for children ever pub- 
lished Fine pictures, bright colors; amusing and in- 
structive at the same time. 








Consisting of twelve large cards of rebuses. Each 
eca'd is printed in several handsome colors. The 
rebuses are all original and unique. This game will 
be found both pleasing -_ attractive to adults and 
children. Priee, 40c. eac 


VIGNETTE AUTHORS, 


The handsomest edition of the Game of Authors 
published. Portraits of the Authors. engraved on 
steel, on pt card. Seventy-two cards to pack. 
Price, 50c. each. 


SNAP" 


One of the best games for little children ; adapted 
for those whe — aan as well as for those who 
can. Price, 25c. eac 


PARCHEESI. 


Tbe best Folding Board game ever published. Two 
games on one Board. adapted for either children or 
adults Any number from two to eight can play it. 
3 Editions. No. 1, Paper Bound, Restobears men, 
ete., complete, price $1 each, No, 2, cloth bound, 
brass-bound men, cups, etc., complete, price $2 
each. No. 3, extra bound, gilt, ivory men, leather 
cups, etc.. complete, price 


CORN AND BEANS. 


The funniest game out. Price, 25 cts. each. 


CRESCENT. 


A handsome card game for anaes. printed in 
colors. Price, 25 cts. each 








CRANDMOTHER HAPHAZARD. 
Price, 25 cts. each. 


Carnival or Characters from Dickens. 


This game supplies a bey bay felt in —- It 
is a h zh-toned litera 


P 
Charles Dickens. In sodition = ae ef Coe a ment 
incident to the game, irisa G 

characters. The cards can by ne a to play the 
CARNIV. OF CHARACTERS, which is to be 
played in “> same way as the Game of Authors. 
Price, 50 cts. each. 





The Most Laughable Thing on Earth. 


A game that can be plezed by any number of ver- 
sons, is susceptible of eee Changes, End- 
less Transformations of Wit and Humor, and inva- 
= produces Roars of Laughter. Price, 50 cts. 
each. 





MIXED PICKLES. 


-- very merry game for one player or three. This 

be termed a merry SOLITAIRE; and, though no 

ski lis required in playing it. it serves as an amusing 

and constantly varying pastime for one or three 
persons. Price, 35 cts. each. 


POPPING THE QUESTION. 


~" now _—-. pe - old as the hills.” For just two—U 
and o pay yedin Fun, Fancy, or in Fact. In 
the eee i it tis ‘hig ly amusing; inthe second, extreme- 
ly fascinating; and, inthe third, excessively hazard- 
ous to bachelors, and the easiest mode of accom- 
lishing the Herculean task that sooner or later falls 
0 the lot of man to perform. Price, 0) cents each. 


THE CHOPPED-UP MONKEY. 


A Puzzle for Children; beinga certain Monkey, 
who had the misfortune to fall into a chopping-tray 
= getve dye | cut — and who wishes to be put 

gether. of the most popular pastimes ever 
published for Sittle tots. ” Price, 25 cents each. 
te These Games can be found for sale by all Dealers 
in Books, Stationery, or Fancy Goods, or will be mailed, 
postpaid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


E. CG, SELCHOW & CO., 
No. 41Nohn ‘Street, New: York. 





HERMANN WUNDERLICH, 
No. 3 John Street, 


respectfully invites Amateurs to examine his Col- 
lection of 


Rare Old Engravings and Etchings. 


Specimens sent for inspection on applicatien. 
Catalogues ready. 


nie & C0.’S STEEL PENS. 








A Sample Card containing our leading styles mailed 
on receipt Pr cents 


ERRY & CO., 
113 and 114 William Street, New York. 


40 Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10cts., 
postpaid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau N. Y. 











MUSIO PUBLICATIONS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Paragon of Holiday Books for Musical 
People. 


“The Great Tone-Poets,” 


BEING SHORT MEMOIRS OF THE 
GREATER COMPOSERS. 
By F. CROWEST. 

A valuable convenient, and beautiful work for 
musical readers; a perfect compendium of informa- 
tion concerning the most eminent musicians and 
theirworks The volume contains inspiring sketches 
of the following composers and their werks: 


BACH, HANDEL, GLUCK, HAYDN, MO.- 
ZART, BEETHOVEN, WEBER, ROSSI- 
N1, SCHUBERT, MENDELSSOHN, 
and SHUMANN. 

Nothing could be of greater service to the music- 

al student than this elegant work. 
Bound in cloth, $1 50. 
Sent, postpaid, upon reeeipt of price. 
Published by 


SOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, O., 
and 805 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


LEAVIN THE OLD FOLKS, song, by C. A. 


White; The Story that Never Grows 
boar song, by Rutledge; Father of Mercies, sacred 
by G. E. Jones; ‘ Angels Chanted from Above,” 
Christmas Carol, by C. A ‘A Whit te; Bonnie Sweet Bes- 
sie, for plano, by Blake; Fischerlied, Lange. Six 
pieces new music in Dec. FOLIO. Sent on receipt 








of 15 cents, by WHITFE, SMITE & CO., Boston, Mass. 


for 





New MUSIC 
CHRISTMAS. 


TE -DEUM. J.B. MARSH. 





‘ MS. H. 
BENEDIC, ANIMA. w. c. OWiLiiae.. 





60 cts. 
sa _—— in various meters, J. MOSEN- 
sdiiiaiteih a stenli sada. uals cts 
CALM “ON THE LISTENING EAROF NIG HT. * 
ym OLDEN .. *.ce —_geveee cts. 
ag - WHEN JESUS WAS BORN. “kh. 6. Bet 
niiaiéeaaiinn® +... 79 Cts. 
AL LELUIA. CER, WHEMIEDS didn aceneasincae, “31 
HEA MY toa ar Arr Bang MENDEL- 
OHN. (Solo.) A J. HOLDEN. .......... ts. 
Sw ERT a oF BETHLEHEM. GEO. WM 
ROS cts. 
SWEET CHARITY. (Duo.) Gro. WM. War. 
WA civntenceaune +. eee 46a. eugequantentsanul cts. 
NEARER, MY GoD, TO THEE. © sretnpnee or 
Contralto Solo.) "A.J. HOLDEN..... c...eeee cts. 
AROLS. 
Christmas Bells. W.H. 7 rer 10 cts. 
Cheerily Sing We All. L.C. JACOBY........ 10 cts. 
Hark, the Angels Singing. A.J. HOLDEN..... 10 cts. 
Christmas Chimes. H.TUCKER.... — ....-... 5 cts. 


c 
Cold Blows the Wind. Gro. WM. WARREN 10 ets. 
ae ae the Bells for epamaearanes one MOSEN- 





5 cts. 
Christmas Comes Again. WM. A. POND, JR... .10 cts. 
= Lm — Stars are keeping. Jos. Mo- 


5e 
Our Corieumas Tree is Decked. L. C. JAcoBY.10 a e 
Gee: = ) Bore of Maiden a. GEO. WM. WAR- 
Seven > Ciniaian Carols. (Various Authors. 10 cte. 
Published by WM. A. POND & CO., 547 Broad- 
way. Branch Store, 39 Union Square, N. ¥. 


NEW SINCING BOOK. 
THE WELCOME HOUR 
By S. Wesley Martin and Wm. H. Walter, Mus. Doc 
FOR 
SINGING H SCHOOLS, 
Choirs, Musical . 44 Ou Conventions, 
ete. Fresh, s original and 












beautiful (@) in bee 

sic. e~ 
eve @ / en 
se ¥ f Zz Deep use 
2ver pu Of | apm 
wane Rees 
nailed to any address 
m receipt of TS cents. 
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Acligions _ Anteltigence, 


IS IT A VICTORY FOR RITUALISM? 


Ir has been admitted by all parties that the 
recent General Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church was marked by an almost 
entire absence of party spirit, both in the de- 
bates and in the legislation. Three years ago 
the controversies which had been raging sev- 
eral years over the Ritualistic movement 
resulted in the adoption of a canon aimed 
against ritualism, after a very bitter contest in 
the General Convention. This legislation and 
the rejection of Dr. Seymour for Bishop of 
Illinois, with the subsequent defeat of Dr. De 
Koven by the standing committees for the 
same office, were interpreted by many 
to mean that the Church was determined to 
put down Ritualism, and the Low Churchman 
snapped his fingers exulting]y overthe extreme 
High Churchman. The late General Conven- 
tion leaves matters in a somewhat different 
shape. It is the extreme High Churchman 
and Ritualist who now exults over what he 
regards as the death of the Evangelical party. 
The N. Y. Tribune of last Saturday prints a 
remarkable letter from J. H. Hopkins, D.D., 
of Williamsport, Penn., who is the son of the 
late Bishop of Vermont and a leader in the 
Ritualistic movement. The statements of this 
letter are certainly of a character to stir up the 
Evangelical party, unless, indeed, as he asserts, 
that party gave its expiring kick at the Boston 
Convention. 

He begins by saying that the unanimity dis- 
played at the late Convention and at the Con- 
gress is a ‘phenomenon very agreeable to us 
Church people,’ but is one needing an ex plan- 
ation to be intelligible to the great American 
reading public. The popular surface view, he 
says, of the de’eat of Drs. Seymour and De 
Koven is that it made the Ritualistic movement 
no longer dangerous. 

‘* All fear of it has so far departed that the 
Low Church Missionary organization—the 
‘American Church Missionary Society’—has 
voluntarily surrendered its position of antag- 
ovism, and young Dr. Tyng holds a missionary 
jubilee in his church with the representatives 
of the regular board, while Dr. John Cotton 
Smith opens Ascension Church for the first 
time in mavy years totnesame. Young Dr. 
Tyne strikes the keynote of the present posi- 
tion by saying, at that jubilee, concerning the 
late General C nventton: ‘ Acting, as I be 
lieve, under the guidance and direction of the 
Holy Spirit, they secured unity in the use of 
all the missionary elements of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. Whatever might have been 
the diflercnees and aistractioos of the past, 
they are po longer subjects of consideration, 
and the soouer they are buried in the grave of 
forgetfulness the better for the character of 
each Churchman ard forthe advancement of 
the interests of our common work.’ Nor is 
there a whimper of remonstrance from any 
quarter. It is evident that the Low Church 
party—what there is left of it—is entirely satis- 
fied.” 

But, he asks, is Ritualism really put down ? 
Have such men as Drs. Seymour and De Koven 
been driven to the rear and has the canon 
against Ritualism been effective? He answers 
these questions in the negative. In the fol- 
lowing June, after the rejection of Dr. Sey- 
mour for Bishop of Illinoia by the General 
Convention of 1874, the board of trustees of 
the General Theological Seminary, which is 
under the direction of the General Convention, 
chose him permanent dean by a majority of 61 
against 16. Moreover, ‘‘the entire Church 
recognizes him as wortby to preside over our 
cbief seminary for the training of young men 
for the ministry in sacred learning, though the 
House of Deputies thought be was not to be 
trusted to put his hands on the outside of their 
heads in ordination !’? So Dr. De Koven, since 
his rejection as Bishop-elect of Illinois, has 
received similar proofs of confidence. “Ten 
bishops and dioceses of the great Northwest 
have clustered round him and Racine College, 
thus recognizing him as at the head.of Church 
collegiate education throughout all that vast 
and growivg region.’’ 

Both of these men, who were rejected for 
the episcopate of Illinois, were sent as dele- 
gates to the General Convention at Boston; and, 
in addition to Dr. Seymour, New York sent Dr. 
Dix aud two others who voted for Dr. Sey- 
mour in 1874. 





‘**So great was the change in the personnel and 
the feeling of deputies in 1877, as compared 
with the three years previous, that the House 
organized itself in avery signiticant manner. 
Dr. Craik, though president in five successive 
geveral convéntions, had taken strong ground 
against Dr. Seymour, in 1874, in debate and in 
vote; had attacked him afterward in a pub- 
lished sermon and had csrried ona pamphlet 
controversy with Dr. DeKoven. When nom- 
ina'ious for the presidency of this General Con- 
vention were made, his name was net offered 
first, nor second, uor third, nor fourth, but 
fifth and last (except that Dr. Hall’s was after- 
ward added). Dr, Craik had the good sense to 
understand the meaning of this, and prudently 
withdrew his name before the balloting began. 
He received one vote from somebody, never- 
theless. Dr, Burgess, who received eighty- 
eight votes on the first ballot and was elected 
by a handsome majority on the second ballot, 
voted for Dr. BeKoven as bishop in the Massa- 
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speech in that convention against the asper- 
sions of Dr. Alexander Winton, besides voting 
for Dr. Seymourin 1874. Os the other nomi- 
nees, Dr, Van Deusen and Dr. Hal! both voted 
for Dr. Seymour in 1874; so that of the whole 
227 votes cast at the second ballot only fifty 
were thrown for Drs, Beardsley and Schenck, 
who had voted against Dr. Seymour. When it 
came to the election of secretary, Mr. Hutchins 
was chosen at the first ballot, who also voted 
for Dr. DeKoven in the Massachusetts Conven- 
tion, and was the one who, in the Board of 
Trustees of the General Seminary, nominated 
Dr. Seymour as permanent dean. His only 
two competitors in the only ballot taken were 
Dr. Farrington and Dr. Pennell, who in regard 
to Dr. DeKoven and Dr. Seymour were, at 
least, as decided as Mr. Hutchins. This doesn’t 
look much as if the friends of Dr. Seymour 
and Dr. DeKoven were out inthe cold. Aud 
the only missionary bishop nominated by the 
Upper House and promptly elected by the 
Lower was the Rev. Dr. Kuickerbacker, who 
voted for Dr. Seymour in 1874, and for the con- 
firmation of Dr. DeKoven in the spring ef 1875, 
he beiog one of the standing committee of his 
diocese. So much for persons.”’ 


So much as to persons identified with the 
ritualistic movement. The canon which was 
passed in 1874 to put down ritualistic practices 
was, says Dr. Hopkins, so ‘‘ flagrantly uncousti- 
tutional in at least three respects that no bishop 
has ever dared to put it in use and none ever 
will.”? He also says that attempts to legislate 
against lights, vestments, ineense, etc. failed 
in at least two General Conventions. 

The net result, to sum up, of the nine years’ 
war on * Ritualistie practices” is : 


‘* Nobody has dared to attempt to enforce the 
Ritual Canon anywhere—that being the only 
legislative effort that succeeded. The leading 
Ritualistic parishes go on with their Rituasistic 
services and teach their Ritualistic doctrines, 
without molestation from anybody. Bishop 
Stevens tried to coerce St. Clemeat’s, Philadel- 
phia (not under the Ritual Canon, however), 
and finally flung up the spongeindespair. The 
New York Ritualists have always had peace. 
In Boston, at the Church of the Advent (now 
under the very same Father Grafton who was 
thought to be so dreadtul a dragon in the Sey- 
mour case in 1874), during every day of the 
session of the General Convention just closed 
there were at least two celebrations of the 
Holy Sacrifice, with mixed chalice, wafer 
bread, lights, and colored vestments, and 
Eucharistic Adoration constantly taught and 
practiced ; yet bishop after bishop preached in 
that church and celebrated at that altar, and 
not a whisper of objection was heard in either 
House of General Conveution, Nay, even the 
‘Pastoral Letter’ itself is as dumb as an 
oyster touching anything that might affect the 
Ritualists. 

“Only one point was there which might look 
another way. This was the attempted legisla- 
tion concervivg ‘Sisterhoods’ and ‘ Brother- 
hoods.’ These two words represent what is, 
really, the revival of religious orders, both of 
men and women,among us. It bas been going 
on with steadily increasing success for thirty 
years and is one of the leading points of ‘ the 
movement.’ Theamountof good already done 
in nursing the sick, teaching, taking charge of 
hospitals, orpbavages, etc., ete. is incalcu- 
lable. The attempt at legislation—though 
really hostile—was judiciously veiled underthe 
language of friendiiness and an expressed de- 
sire to ‘ increase the efficiency’ of these insti- 
tutions by a little canonical legislation. But 
the veil was ‘too thin to wash.’ In vain was 
the plausible story urged that the Upper 
House had passed the Sisterhood Oanon ‘ unani- 
mously.’ In the Lower House it was brilliant- 
ly riddled by Dr. Dix, Dr. Seymour, Dr. De 
Koven, Mr. Judd, and others of their friends, 
and on a vote by dioceses and orders was 
postponed indefinitely. Afterward, merely 
out of courtesy to the Bishops, it was referred 
to a joint committee, to report in 1880; but it 
is dead. And they all know it. It was the 
last kick of the dying mule of Protestant 
fanatic'sm io its long war against Ritualism. 
The result, then, of that long war is victory 
all along the line forthe Ritualistic advance. 
And this victory is so cemplete that the re- 
newal of hostilities hereafter is hopeless, 
That is why we have such delightful peace and 
brotherly love all round our united household. 
And long may it continue !”” 


The letter closes with a hit at the pastoral 
letter of the bishops, which is addressed to the 
clergy and laity of The American Church. Tris 
shows, the writer says, that, when the time fora 
cbange of name is ripe, Dr. De Koven and his 
friends may count on the whole House of 
Bishops to support his proposition, and the 
overwhelming vote in the General Convention 
means little, after all. Weshall be interested to 
see what reply the Evangelicals will make to 
this document. 

a 


....The Methodist Church Extension Soci- 
ety held its twelfth annual session at Philadel- 
phia, last week. Several of the bishops were 
present. The report states that the total re- 
ceipts for the ten months ending October 31st 
amounted to $109,003, of which $70,407 was 
from church collections and bequests, $21,208 
was for the Loan Fund, and $17,387 was of 
loans returned. The total income shows an 
increase of $23,503 over that of the same 
period last pear. During the ten months 222 
cburches were aided—158 by donations alone, 
25 by loans alone, and 33 by both loans and 
donations. These churches are in 38 states 
and territories. Thirty-two are in the North- 
east, 60 in the Northwest, 72 in the Southeast, 
and 33 in the Southwest. The report says: 

‘‘Intbe South, East, and West our work is 
chiefiy, though not wholly, among the Freed- 


men. The churches aided are all inexpensive, 
but generally neat, substantial frame build- 





chusetts Convention, and defended him in a 





ings, aod zin' a great many cases are used for 


schools during the week, as well as for church 
and Sunday-school purposes on the Sabbath. 
The appropriations by the Southern States for 
education are very small, the State of New 
York alone spending more for education than 
all the South put together; yet no part of the 
country needs it so much. Our Freedmen’s 
Aid Society does much in providing teacbers 
and otherwise, and we rejoice that our work is 
of double value, in that we help to provide 
the houses in which the Lerd’s poor may be 
edueated. In Georgia,the Empire State of the 
South, while the state makes some appropria- 
tions for the education of the colored people, 
it does not own a single school-house for their 
use, In the course of pine vears we have 
aided in the erection of 117 churches in 
Georgia, most of which are used also for 
schools,’”’ 

The committee apportioned $137,000 among 


the conferences to be raised next year. 


.... The following is the programme issued 
by the Evangelical Alliance for tbe Week of 
Prayer: 

"Sabbath, January 6th.—SERMONS—Chri:- 
tian union perfected. 

“ Monday, January %th.—PRAYER AND 
PRAISE—Remembrance of personal and rel- 
ative mercies; prayer for the divine blessing 
on pas: privileges, and for a humble and con- 
trite spirit. 

* Tuesday, January 8th.—PRAYER—FOR THE 
CHURCH OF CHRIST in all lands; for its dejiv- 
erance from error; for itsincrease in faith and 
holiness, and in power as a witness for the 
Lord Jesus Chri-t; for the grace and guidance 
of the Holy Spirit. 

“© Wednesday, January 9th.—PRAYER—¥or 
CHRISTIAN Famities; for sick and afflicted 
members ; for childrea at school, and for all 
youth in our colleges and seminaries of learn- 
ing; for young men entering upon the active 
business of life, and for those abroad: for our 
sons and daughters openly confessing Christ. 

“Thursday, January 10th.—PRAYER—For 
NATIONS; for rulers, magistrates, and states- 
men ; forthe army and navy; for all beney- 
olent and philanthropic institutions ; for relig- 
ious liberty and the opening of doors ‘ wide 
and effectual’ for publishing the Gospel; and 
for the reign of righteousness and peace. 

“Friday, January 11th. — PRAYER—For 
CHRISTIAN MIssIons to the Jews and Gentiles ; 
for Sunday-schools; and for the divine bless 
ing on all Christian efforts to spread the glad 
tidings of the Gospel cf Salvation. 

* Saturday, January 12th. —PRAYER—FoR 
THE CIRCULATION OF THE BIBLE; for the ob- 
servance of the Sabbath; for the removal of 
intemperence ; for the rescue of the fallen; for 
tbe safety of those who travel by land and by 
water. 

“ Sabbath, January 13th.—SERMONS—Chris- 
tian life. ‘* Let your light shine.’”’ 


....The Methodists of Brooklyn tried a new 
method of raising money for church debts last 
Friday night. Twoof their churches are so 
burdened with debt that it was necessary to 
have assistance from stronger societies in 
order to save them. Forthis purpose a ‘“ re- 
union’? was held at the Academy of Music. 
Tickets admitting two were sold at $5, and the 
entertainment consisted of speeches from 
bishops and prothinent divines of the Church 
and of singing. A light supper was also 
served. Probably $5,000 was taken in, out of 
which expenses must be paid. The Secretary 
of the Navy and the President’s wife were 
expected, but did not come. It was a preten- 
tious undertaking, that ought not to be copied. 
There is surely a more rational way of raising 
money for a noble object than by a show such 
as this was meant to be. A series of lectures by 
bishops and leading ministers of the Church, 
or of concerts, would have beenin much better 
taste and fully as productive. 


....A royal order has been issued at Madrid 
censuring the mayor of Ignatoraf for unduly 
influencing Protestant parents to have their 
children baptized bya priest. The order says: 

** Whereas the force of any authority is not 
the means which ministers of the state religion 
should employ to win proselytes, but they 
should resort only to discreetly exercised per- 
suasion, to the diffusion of their doctrine by 
preaching, and tothe constant confirmation of 
it by example, charitably tolerating the opin- 
ions of all and invoking the Divine grace on 
those astray: His Majesty (whom God pre- 
serve), desiring to make respected the principle 
of freedom of conscience and religious profes- 
sion, which constitute one of the rights of 
Spaniards and of every person inhabiting this 
realm, has ordered youto be informed of the 
displeasure with which he has seen the con- 
duct of the mayor of Iygnatoraf, and to enjoin 
him to abstain in future from employing the 
influence of bis authority in anytning relating 
to the free exercise of the religion of any per- 
son in the limits marked out by the constitu- 
tion and the laws.”’ 

Protestants have some rights even in Spain, as 
this order justly admits. 


....At the recent session of the Southern 
Presbyterian Synod of Virginia, a fraternal del- 
egation was received from the Baltimore Synod 
of the Northern Church. Dr. Wills assured 
the members of the Synod that when they 
came North they would find the three Ps—the 
plate, the pillow, and the pulpit. The Synod, 
in response, adopted resolutions to the effect 
that the Synod ‘‘ highly appreciates the spirit 
of kindness and Christian regard which 
prompted the action of the Synod of Balti- 
more, and which pervaded the very acceptable 
address with which its representative has fa- 
vored-us, and does most cordially reciprocate 
the same ; and that this Synod does hereby re- 
spectfully request the Rev. David Will:, D. D., 





to convey to his brethren of the Synod of Bal- 
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timore the most cordial Christian greeting of 
this Synod, and.to express to that Synod our 
sincere interest in every good work to which 
God in his providence may call them.”’ 


-..-The Methodist Episcopal Church reports 
for the present year the largest inerease of full 
members since 1874, The Christian Advocate 
gives the summaries, which may or may pot be 
changed when ofticially summed up. There 
are 91 annual conferences ; 11,256 itinerant and 
12,583 local preachers—an increase of 184 in the 
number of the former; members, 1,473,006, an 
increase of 48,012; probationers, 200,281, a de- 
crease of 26,237. Total, members and proba- 
tioners, 1,673,287, an increase of 21,775; bap- 
tisms, 132,832, of which 76,540 were of chil- 
dren; church edifices, 16,099, an increase of 
283; value of church edifices, $70,133 673, a de- 
crease of $1,627,088; Sunday-schools, 19,775, 
an increase of 84; Sunday-school schelars, 
1,490,283, an increase of 37.200. During the 
year 119 preachers and 19,724 members died. 


....-Dr. Butler, of the Methodist mission in 
Mexico, says the Roman Catholics of that 
country are aroused now as never before. They 
appear to be alarmed at the progress of Pro- 
testantism and to see the necessity of do- 
ing something to stay it, if possible. Their 
papers are full of appeals to the faithful to be 
constant to the Church and not allow them- 
selves to be-led out of the fold. The organ of 
the Woman’s Catholic Society of Mexico gives 
a horrib'e picture of Protestantism. Its sys- 
tem is a “license for sin,” its churches are 
‘* pig-sties,”’ its ministers ‘‘ wretches,” its serv- 
ices ‘‘the worsbip of the Devil,’ and its orphan 
children, it is predicted, will ‘‘burn iu hell to 
all eterpity.’? The Methodist Missionary So- 
ciety should increase its appropriations for 
Mexico. 


...-The Liberals got the upper hand of the 
Orthodox in the first meeting, held recently, of 
the Synod of Berlin. The general superintend- 
ent presided, and made a speech iu favor of 
unity ; but, when the Synod was called upon to 
elect a board of four to assist the cbair- 
man—Licentiate Hossbach and two others who 
are prominent Kationalists, the fourth being 
presumably of the same school were ctosen. 
The question of the Apostles’ Creed was 
revived; but the chairman exercised his right 
to adjourn the meeting sine die, and thus an 
outburst was prevented. 


...eThe Union of the Evangelical or Free 
Churches of France has held its fifteenth synod 
at Lyons. Dr. E. de Pressensé delivered the 
opening address, in which he said the volun- 
tary principle which the Union so earnestly 
contended for was not dead, as had been 
charged, though it had lost some of its chief 
pastors—such as MM. Jean Bost, Theodore 
Monod, and Bersier. It will be remembered 
that the Union resulted from the secessions 
from the Reformed Church, in 1848, because of 
the refusal of the Synod to adept an Evangel- 
ical creed. 


....The Rev. Dr. Somerville, of Scotland, is 
meeting with much success in his revival cam- 
paign in Australia. In every town he has vis- 
ited he has had large congregatious and has 
awakened a profeund interést in the salvation 
of the soul. Henry Varley is also in the coun- 
try, following in Dr. Somerville’s route ; and he 
also everywhere meets with encouragement, 
The impression prevails that a great revival is 
to sweep over the land. 


....A Sharp correspondence has taken place 
n England between the Lord High Chancellor 
and the Lord Chief Baron respecting the Rids- 
dale judgment. It was reported that the latter 
had characterized it as ‘‘iniquitous.”’ He de- 
nies using this term; but proceeds to charge 
that church policy, rather thau statute law, 
shaped the judgmevt. He was a member of 
the court which pronounced the decision. 


....The Faculty of Protestant Theology, 
founded in Paris by M. Waddington, before 
his retirement from the French ministry, to 
succeed that of Strasbourg, has at its head 
M. Lichtenberger, editor of the Zncyclopedie 
des Sciences Religieuses, and will include, among 
others, MM. Sabatier, Ph. Berger, and Maurice 
Vernes, the last two of whom are of the critical 
school. 

.... All of the three recently-appointed An- 
glican missionary bishops are Evangelicals. 
Two of them—those for Waiapu, New Zealand, 
and Lahore—have served the Church Mission- 
ary Society in the foreign field. Canon Tit- 
comb, of Winchester, gets the new Bishopric of 
Rangoon, Burmah. 


....The death of the Archbishop of Munich, 
Dr. Sherr, leaves three sees vacant iu Bavaria. 
The Archbishop was one of those who vainly 


endeavored to induce the Pope to withdraw the | 


infallibility decree. After its promulgation he 
submi‘ted and was one of the first to persecute 
the Old Catholics. 


....The Jews have adopted one of the 
methods of Methodism -i, ¢., circuit preach- 
ing. 
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THINGS AT WASHINGTON. 


For the first time in sixteen years the 


Republicans of the Senate find themselves 
in a minority on a party issue. It has 
been expected for a long time that two 
years hence the Democracy would be able 
to organize the Senate. But a defeat so early 
takes the party leaders by surprise and oc- 
casions much chagrin and mortification. 
The issue ison a contested election case, or, 
rather, the order in which these cases shall 
be presented to the Senate. The direct is- 
sue nobody has the right to make a party 
question, as men often divide, irrespective 
of party lines, on questions of law and 
fact in an electioncase. Mr. Edmunds has 
often done so in the Senate. He voted 
against Kellogg and Pinchback iu the last 
Congress. But now the issue is different. 
A deep-laid scheme has been arranged 
by the Democratic members of the 


Senate fer the admission first of Butler, 
of South Carolina; second, of Enstis, of 
Louisiana; and, third, of Spofford, of 
the same state. The Commitiee of 
Elections has been for a month considering 
the case of Kellogg and Spofford and is 
ready to report. That is the proper case 
for consideration; but the Democrats have 
ascertatned that, if a vote is first taken in 
that case, it is probabie that Kellogg will 
be admitted. Patterson, of South Caro- 
lina, and Conover, of Florida, heretofore 
professedly ardent Republicans, have 
agreed, it is said, to vote for the admission 
of Butler. But they also have asserted 
dozeus of times that they will vote for the 
admission of Kellogg. And here the 
“plot” of the Democrats becomes evident. 

In some way they have won over Patterson 
and Conover to vote with them in regard 
to the order of proceedings. The natura] 
order is, as I have said, to act first on the 
Committee’s report. If, however, the sen- 
ators named insist upon the consideration 
of the case of Butler first and Eustis next, 
it will be evident that they are in the 
scheme for handing the Senate over to the 
Democrats. Nobody bas the right to cen- 
sure them for voting either way on any of 
the contested cases. Indeed, if they should 
vote squarely for Spofford and against 
Kellogg, it would be much more manly. 

But to refuse to hear the report of the 
Committee and to insist on taking a 
course which cannot fail to result in the 
success of the Democrats is to desert one 
side and join the other. 

Rumors of bargains are current here in 
connection with this matter. Mr. Patter- 
son is in danger of the penitentiary, and it 
is said that Butler has promised that he 
shall escape justice if he will vote so as to 
let him into the Senate. Other stories in- 
volving Mr. Conover are circulating here; 
but all of these wild rumors may be false, 
some of them unquestionably are. That 
Democrats like Bayard and Thurman 
would have anything todo fora moment 
with acorrupt arrangement with traitor- 
ous Republicans no one will believe; but 
tere are a few Democrats in the Senate 
who, I fear, are not too good for just such 
barg ining. It was common rumor last 
winter that, if Mr. Tilden were to be de- 
clared President, he would have no trouble 
in securing a party majority in the Senate. 
It was believed that certain Southern Re- 
publicans would go over to the enemy, 
and that there were Democrats enough to 
arrange the transfer. 

lf the Senate Republicans are wise, they 
will not contest this saheme too far—oaly 
far enough to expose the guilty parties. 
Let the Democrats reorganize the Senate, 
if they will, in a way which will convince 
the country that it has been done by an 
odious bargain with treacherous Repub- 
licans. Nothing by any possibility ceuld 
do the Democrats so much harm or the 
Republicans se much good. It is possible 
that the scheme will break down next 
week; but 1 think not. On the single issue 
of the admission of Butler, Eustis, or 
Spofford men may differ, without regard to 
politics. 1 do not fee) sure that all three 
ought not to be seated; but this is no ex- 
cuse fora Republican senator to join his 
political opponents in a plot to so consider 
the cases as to render Democratic ascend- 
ency certain. 

The prospect of a sine die adjournment of 
the extra session is peor indeed. It is pos- 
sible that the Senate may sit continuously 
till the regular session, opening on the 3d 
of December. The sudden complications 
in the Senate have upset many plans, and 
among them is that of a Thanksgiving re- 


‘Vhe Silver Bill will now unquestionably 
go over to the next session, and so far it is 
a good result. But the bill will eventually 
pass the Senate, and silver will become 
umlimited legal tender, unless the President 
intervenes with his veto, and there are 
doubts on that point. 

The Resumption Repeal Bill probably 
cannot pass the Senate; or, if it does, it will 
be morally certain to encounter a veto. A 
modification of the Resymption Act would 
be possible, if its oppanents had any sense; 
but they haye not. They are cragy for 
Wild inflation of values and will not aecept 
& reasonable compromise, and for the preg 





ent, at least, they are destined to defeat. If 
the Democrats gain complete control of 
Congress and the Executive Departments, 
there is no telling what may happen; but 
one thing is certain—that a majority of the 
Democrats in both branches of Congress 
are to day in favor of the wildest inflation. 
Some of the President’s nominations to 
the Senate will fall with the session, for 
there is not time left to act upon them. If 
he chooses, he can repeat them at the be- 
ginning of the regular — “n 


WASHINGTON, D.C., Nov. 24th, ~— 





DR. PRICE’S Unique Perfumes are superior in per- 
sistency and ricb, tresh, flowery fragrance to any 
that come from abroad. 


The Infirmities of Age 

are harder to bear than the ailments of middle life or 
youth, since the resistant power in the system has 
diminished with declining years and disease and 
pain have more power over the enfeebled body. It is, 
therefore, the more essential that that resistant 
power should be augmented. Hostetter’s Stomach 
Bitters, a benign tonic cordial, is admirably adapted 
forthe purpose. It counteracts the infirmities pecu- 
liar to age and succors worn-out Nature. It vivifies 
the feeble frame, adds new oil, as it were, to the 
flickering Jamp of life, diffuses fresh warmth through 
the chilled veins, and gives comfort, as well as relief, 
thus lightening the burden of age and re tardingina 
measure the progress of decay. Laaies in delicate 
health, as well as aged persons. derive great benefit 
from this wholesome stimulative tonic. which is ab- 
solutely pure, unobjectionable in flavor, and is 
recommended by physicians of repute. 


SEP ENCES 


for mitigating Cough, facili:ating and lessening Ex. 

pectoration, Chronic Bronchitis, and allaying Tick- 
ling inthe Throat. An exc» ‘lent remedy for keep- 
ing the THROAT MOIST while Speaking or Singing. 

Prepared only by 


H. A. CASSEBEER, 
APOTHECARY, 

57 Fourth Ave. ‘opp. A. T. wevwrags oe Co.'s), 
and 337 = xth Av ork 
SENT BY MAIL on KOMP OF P PRICE,’ 23 CENTS. 

For sale by all Pharmacists. 


J. & J. SLATER, 


LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S 


FASHIONABLE BOOT-MAKERS, 


S58 Broadway, near 14th St. 
Ladies’ and Children’ 8 feet neatly fitted with finest 
quulity Shoes, at lowest prices. 




















PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 


HIGHEST HONORS 
AT THE 


CENTENNIAL WORLD'S FAIR, 1876! 


SHONINGER 


ORGANS 


PRONOUNCED UNANIMOUSLY AS THE 


BEST INSTRUMENTS. 

Their comparative excellenee is recognized by the 
Judces in their Report, from which the foilowing 
is c ae 

he B. SHONINGER ORGAN CO.’S exhibit 

as pe best Instruments ata piice rendering them 
| omer on to a large class of purchasers, having a com- 
ination of Reeds and Bells, producing novel and 
pleasing effects. containing many desirable improve- 
ments, will stand longer in dry or — climate, less 
liable to get out of order, all the boards being made 
three-ply, put together soit is im sale for them to 
either sbrink, swell, or split.” ONLY OR- 
GANS AWARDED I 

There are §0,000 of our Instruments in this and 
the European countries in use, and they are so made 
that they will keep in tane and stand any climate. 
They contain a magnificent Chime ot Bells. tuned in 
perfect harmony with the Keeds, producing worder- 
tul effects. The Music Rack. when turned forward, 
will make a splendid writing desk, with our Book 
Closets and Swinging Lamp or Flower Brackets, with 
a fine veal pore d tree with each Organ, makes the 
SHONINGER ORGANS the most substantial, 
convenient, and perfect Organ. 

We are prepared to appowt.« few new Agents. 

A liberal discount to the Ci lerey. Sunday-schools, 
Teachers, Churches, and Lodg 

Illustrated Catalogues with Prices sent by mail 
upon application to 


B. SHONINGER ORGAN CO., 


97 to 123 Chestnut St., New Haven. Conn. 











NEW HAVEN ORGAN CO., 


63 AND 65 BRADLEY STREET, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., 
Manufacturers of Reed Organs for 
Church, School, and Parlor Use. 
NEW AND ELEGANT DESIGNS JUST OUT. 
IN TONE AND FINISH ARE EQUAL, IF NOT 
SUPERIOR,TO ANY ORGAN NOW OF- 
FERED TO THE PUBLIC. 


PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


Send for Illustrated Price-list. 


is Over ; but the slaughter ot 
high prices continues. By 
wonderful impror ements, in- 


genious inventions, and per- 
fected systems we can wow produce 


Magnificent,$750 Pianes io $ | #0 
Beautiful $250 Oigans for $15 


Sent free for examination. Guaranteed Six Years 


Marchal & Smith, Piano & Organ Co., 


7 UNIVERSITY PLACE, 
PIANOS § Retail price $750, only $235; a; oe gi 








Organs, 16 stops, $120; 13, $96 
ORGANS $63; 2.'$45—brand new, warranted. iB 
davs’ test trial. Other bargains. 24-pp. Lilustrated 
— oper allabout Pianc-Organ War, free. 
ANNIE L F. BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 
ST EEE 





EDUCATION. 


SINGING AND SPEAKING. 


THE HOWARD METHOD. 
LESSONS BY MAIL. 


No better proof that the Howard Method is orig- 
inal and thoroughly practical could be desired than 
the fact that its principles and exercises may be re- 
duced to writing, and beso exactly explained that 

upils ata distance, who can receive only written 

essons, have been greatly benefited, as their enthu- 
siastic testimonials declare. 
your analytical method is teaching me how to 
command the requisi e conditions for easy, natural, 
and powertul intonation, and it teaches much more 
that is indispensable to the artist.” 
Miss MARY I. SNYDER, 

Vocal Teacher of Riverside Institute, Lyons, lowa. 

“Froma Lge tng 2 gained by a single course of 
lessons taken by letter, I consider tne ‘Howard 
Method’ superior to any I have yet known. The 
scholar gains rapid control of all the vocal organs. 
and simultaneously the effect is seen in increased 
power, flexibility, and richness of tone. I speak 
from experience. 





Miss E. KELLOG 
Vocal Teacher, St. ‘cae Mo. 

“Having had the opportunity of studving your 
excellent Method by Letter, | cheerfully recom- 
mend it to all in search of the most advanced ideas 
on vocal culture. Music teachers foe 45 ay Date de- 
rem enaggnnatte benefit by studying ‘ Mr. Howard's 

eth 

AUGUST RHU 

Prine’! of micemond Conservatory, Richmond, In¢. 

Address JOHN ARD, for pamphlet, cir- 
we ind terms, at no office, 39 Union Square, New 

or 





NEW YORK 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


New York Offices only at 
No. 5 East 14th St., 2d Door East of Sth Ave. 
(Incorporated 1865.) 


This RENOWNED MUSIC SCHOOL and School of 
Elocution, bigeen al . Modern ZB lanautges, Drawing, 


- Painting Dav and Ev: my 
SPECIAL. SRAINING COURS for Teachers. 
TERMS. 


CLASSES of THREE PUPILS. ae <<? per Quarter. 


STRICTLY PRIVATE LESSONS.... 30 “ - 

SUB - pe ye BOOKS open from 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. 

PUPILS MAY BEGIN at any ees the Quarter 
commencing ill date of entrance 


H. B. BRYANT’S 
CHICAGO BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Corner State and Washington Sts. 


Largest, best equipped, most thorough, and prac. 
tical Business Schou! in America. e corps of 
Teachers, Choice ‘Location, Steam Heating, Passen- 
ger Elevator. Can take any of the ee com- 
mence at any time. Good Boarding Place De- 
mand for Students for Offices. Best introduction to 
Business 

Call or send for Circulars. Address 

H. B. BRYANT, 
HENRY MOLLENHAUVER’S 
gh hg OF mUSIC. 
THE BEST AND MOST RELIABLE MUSICAL 
INSTITUTION IN THE CITY. 
No. 56 Court Street, Brooklyn, 
over HEN £ Bunce’s Piano and ote Rooms. 


7a UE irector. 
re Savion tary. 
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J. ESTEY & CO. 


y Brattleboro, Vt. 
ye@ Send for Illustrated cele 








cima UNION ACADEMY, 


MERIDEN, N. H. 
Winter Term of 13 weeks will open Dec. 5th, 1877. 
Catalogues sent on application. 


GEO. J. CUM WINGS, M.A., Priscipal. 


ts tee HiLL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
DIE, Bridgepert, Conn. For circul»rs address 
ie Ptncteat. MISS EMILY NELSON, 


Rye ACADEMNY, Paehncepsle, N. 
Y. School and Home for Boys. See Pr 











Many Beautiful Home Ornaments 
Can be made w ith the contents of our “Wonder 
Ox.” It contains one fine scrap book, twenty- 







our sheets of paper, twenty-five envelopes, one 
lead pemcil, one pen holder, six pens, one floral 
book mark, 125 decaicomanie, 150 embossed pic- 
tures, one surprise bouquet, fifty gem chromos, one 
floral card, one motto c¢ ard, fifty colored spl lints, 
twelve comic cards, twenty-five silhouette cards; 
474 articles put upin a neat box and sent post- 
paid to any address for $1. It amounts at reta il to 
over $2.50. A be: iutiful scrap book ‘ 


pictures given free to any one gettir 
six and remitting $5 with order. Re 
letter. If you don’t want these now c vat thi ; 
and send anytime. A nice lot of samples { 
Postage stamps taken, Thirty-two page c.tta 
lovue free. AGENTS WANTED. Address,¢ 


A. W. LOCKE, 75 E. Madison St.. Chicago, ‘lik 
to introduce into every 


AGENT Town, Village & Hamlet, 
into every Farmer's House, 
every Merchant's House, 
every Mechanic's House, 


into all the homes in the land an article that every 
body wants, that every body is looking for. The 
most taking article before the public. Agents and 
canvassers everywhere write us that ours always 
yives satisfaction ; thatitis no sooner introduced 
into alocatity than all the neighbors want it right 
away. Any person can take orders for it, no pre- 
vious experience required, send Postal Card to 
GEORGE TAYLOR, Box 482, Montreal, Canada. 





Men, Women and Children 








This cut represents a Ten-blade Razor Steel, Pearl Handle 
‘Knife, worth $5, one of which the importer, 

C. M. Linington, 45 & 47 Jackson St., Chicago, 
agrees to send to each one of our Subscribers by mat], FREE, on 
receipt of this notice and $1.00 to pay postage and packing. 





i=" BOOK AGENTS TAKE NOTICE! 2% 


JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE 


has “‘ Wrote Another Book,” and it is ready. 
SAMANTHA AT THE CENTENNIAL 
outdoes herself; and WIDDER DOODLE leaves BET- 
S*Y BOBBET far behind. Don’t wait und lose your 
——. Send for Territory, Circulars, etc. at once. 
‘ ress 

AMERICAN PUBLISLIING CO., Hartford, Conn. 

Cincinnati, Ohio; Chicago, [ll.; Newark, N. J. 


AGENTS WANTED 


to solicit Subscriptions for 


The Indianapolis Weekly News. 


Only $1 a Year, Postage Prepaid. 
LARGEST CASH COMMISSION YET OFFERED. 
AGENTS WANTED for the 
ORK DAYS OF GOD 
By Prof. HERBERT W. MORRIS, A.M., D.D. 
The Grand History of the World betore Adam. 
Its dateless origin, thrilling and mysterious changes 
in becoming a fit abode for man. The beauties, oe 
ders, and realities of Plan as shown by Scie 
So plain, clear, and easily understood that all read St 
with delight. Strongest ony ens Se Send for 
Circular, Terms, and Sample Illustration 
Address J. C. MeCURDY & CO. Philadelphia, 


WORK FOR ALL 


in their own localities. canvassing for the Fireside 
Visitor Conianyes), Weekly and ey; Largest 
Paperinth 1d. with Mammoth Chromos Free. 
iz Commissions to agents. Terms and Outfit Free. 
Address P. O. Vickery, Augusta, Maine. 


PREMIUM WATCH AND CHAIN a stem 
winder, Free with every order. Outfit 
Free, J. B. GayLorp & Co., Chicago, Ill. 


SH ESHEN 0125 35M Gig 


$66 a — - ‘eurown town. Teru's and % outfit 
ALL BIT & CO.. Portland, Maine. 


anentsalesmen wanted 
to Salary. dur Saaieieds todeslers. No 
peddling. Expenses paid.» Addrtss 
8-4. 12 o¢ 0. oO. 


po 4. 6 & 8 Hoine St., Cincinnati, ) 
$32 PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 




















in the ao world. Sample Watch Free to 
se & Co., Chicago. 


sa year. a a eeaee wanted everywhere, Bus- 

Iness stv ict} iy legitimate, Particulars — 

Aadress 5.W ORTH & Co., St. Louis, M 

r dayat-home. Samples worth 
$5 To $20 PR.. BrINAON & Co.. Portland, Maire. 


TRAVEL 




















Omen ‘INNATI WESLEYAN FEMALE COL- 
E._ Best advantages ba Literature, Science, 
Lengusses Fada , and Mu 
EV. D HL MOORE, D.D., President. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


$12 a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
terms free. TRUE & CO.. Augusta Maine 














THE STANDARD ORGAN, 


PELOUBET, PELTON & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


841 and 843 Broadway, New York, 
Awarded Grand Medal and Diploma at Philadelphia, 1876. 
Superior in Ware VOLUME, AND VARIETY OF TONE, 


in BEAUTY of STYLE. and 
FINISH OF CASE, 


Prices to Suit the Times. Send for » Catalogue 


NEW YORK Ap PLA Cera NEW LINE, 
UND BROOK 


FOR naam AND hp 
STATION IN NEW YORK: FOOT OF LIBERTY 8§T.. N. R. 
COMMENCING NOVEMBER 26th, 1877. 


Leave New York for Trenton and gee at 
6:30, 8, 9:30, a. A. M.; 1.30, 3:30, 5:30, 12 P. M.; and at 


Leave Philadel hia from station North praevia: 

ae oe ‘eo os _— Streets, at 7:30, 9:30, 
A.M.; 1:30. 

Leave Gidea ey > York at 1:20, 6:35, 8:05, 10:20 
A. M.; 12:15, 2:15, 4:10. 6:15 P. M. 
liman Drawing-Room Cars are attached to the 
9:30 re * - 7 » M. trains from New York, and tothe 
1:30 . M. trains from Philadelphia. 
SUNDAY SERAINS—Leave a York and Phil- 
—— at 9:30 A. M., 5:30, 1 
Tickets for sale at foot of *Libert y St., Nos. 529 and 
944 Broadway, at the principal hotels. all offices of the 
Erie Railway in New York and Brooklyn. and at No.4 
Court 8t., Spockiys. poe erage checked from ny ~ a 
to destination. DWILN., Gen. Pass. A 





HOTELS. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK, 








A. J, DAM & SON, Proprietors, 
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NOTICES. 





&@ All communications for the Editorial, Literary’ 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Box 2787. 

sa" All communications for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commercial Editor,and all business 
communications frem subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 


t2" No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
guaranty of good faith. 


{2™ We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communjcations 
of our correspondents. 

2" Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Correspondents, Contributors, and others 
sending Manuscript to THE INDEPEND- 
ENT will take notice that the postal laws 
require that on Manuscript intended for 
publication in a newspaper postage must 
be prepaid at letter rates—viz., three cents 


or each half ounce. 


Che Independent. 


) 





251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 





New York, November 29th, 1877. 
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THE HIGH PRAISES OF GOD. 








SoMEWHAT louder, somewhat stronger 
than at other seasons should we now lift up 
the high praises of our God, and speak to 
him our glad thanksgivings. While the 
year gathers in the last gleanings of the 
abundant harvest of its sowing, it is meet 
for us, as we thus close the chief toil of the 
successful season, to join our glad songs 
and shouts with those of Nature around us 
and cry: ‘‘Thou crownest the year with 
thy goodness, and thy paths drop fatness. 
They drop onthe pastures of the wilder- 
ness and the little hills rejoice on every 
side. The pastures are clothed with flocks, 
the valleys also are covered over with corn. 
They shout for joy, they also sing!” 

For this has been a year in which the 
labors of the husbandman have been re- 
markably blessed. Very rarely have such 
abundant harvests rewarded his toil. How 
much these rich harvests have been needed 
we all know well, and, after years of busi- 
ness troubles, we now look forward to a 
time of fresh prosperity. During these 
years we have labored under a depression. 
We have had much for which to thank 
God; but it has yet seemed to very many as 
if their most incessant toil could not bring 
them the comfort and rest it should have 
earned. How wearily have we watched the 
slow years of these ‘‘ hard times,” as they 
have loitered by! How many, after all 
their most painful effort, have been forced 
to yield! How many have been reduced 
from afiluence or comfort to want! This 
year, had our harvests been scanty, it 
would seem asif those too who have stood 

like stout-hearted oaks in the track of the 
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leveling tempest would also fall. But 
wonderful has been the fruitfulness of the 
greund, and very glad and thankful and 
hopeful are our people. 

Shall we, as a nation, also thank the 
Ruler of nations for peace and good-will, 
that the sectional jealousy and ill-will which 
the victory and defeat of civil wars provoked 
are passing away? We trust they are. 
Whether it be well and whether it be done 
in his way God knows; yet for this we will 
be glad, that the millions of two races 
which have been in deadly antagonism in 
the fairest part of our land are now at 
peace. Is it the forced submission of the 
weaker to the stronger? Is it that the en- 
slaved of former years is now denied the 
privilege of having and expressing his own 
will, and is compelled, but not content, to 
yield? It may be; but let us be thankful 
that this quiet, whether peace or armistice 
or submission, is yet a blessing. The revo- 
lution which enfranchised four million men 
cannot go backward. We can answer with 
present thanksgiving, though with remem- 
bered shame, the question Mrs. Browning, 
among her questions to other nations, once 
asked of America. 


‘Hast thou found 
No outlet, Austria, for the scourged and bound, 
No entrance for the exiled? no repose, 
Russia, for knouted Poles worked underground, 
And gentle ladies bleached among the snows? 
No mercy for the slave, America ?”’ 


We can thank God that this respite will 
allow that they whose political rights are 
not yet freely exercised may be educated so 
that they shall be fit to possess them; and we 
will remember that it will be woe to our 
people if they do not now educate the men 
whom they have freed. We can have no 
serfs in America. 

Do we seem to have forgotten for the 
moment the thanksgivings of the day? 
Nay, for our greatest national danger ever 
confronts us in our loudest joy. But we 
recall our thoughts. -Would that all our 
people might on this day crowd the temples 
of God, by tribes and households! There 
let us present our harvest-offerings, remem- 
bering the poor; and around our festive 
boards, heaped with the rich produce of 
the year, let us be merry, and let parents 
and children and children’s children sing 
the high praises of God! 





THE CHARGE OF JUDGE DAVIS, 





JupGE Davis, of this city, in his charge 
last week to the grand jury, called their 
attention to the ‘‘Excise Law” of this 
state, as recently explained by the Court 
of Appeals. The doctrine of this Court is 
that the act of 1857 has not been superseded 
or essentially changed by the act of 1870, 
and, hence, that the former act is still in 
force, with unimportant exceptions. This 
act limits the license for the sale of spiritu- 
ous liquors, to be drunk on the premises, 
to the keepers of inns, hotels, or taverns, 
and there is no authority for any other 
license to sell these liquors in small quanti- 
ties. Part of the section referring to this 
subject reads as follows: 

‘*Licenses shall not be granted to any 
person to sell strong and spirituous liquors 
and wines to be drunk on the premises of 
the persons licensed, unless such person 
proposes to keep an inn, tavern, or hotel, 
nor unless the commissioners are satisfied 
that the applicant is of good moral charac- 
ter, that he has sufficient ability to keep an 
inn, tavern, or hotel, and the necessary ac- 
commodations to entertain travelers, and 
that an inn, tavern, or hotel is required for 
the actual accommodation of travelers at 
the place where such applicant resides or 
proposes to keep the same.” 

In other sections of the act provision is 
made that the keeper of an inn, tavern, or 
hotel in towns and villages shall have ac- 
commodations for not less than three 
guests, and shall have sufficient stabling 
and provender for at least four horses, in 
addition to his own stock; and that in cities 
he must have at Jeast three spare beds, with 
the necessary bedding, for the accommo- 
dation of traveleys. And within thirty days 
after receiving his license the inn-keeper 
must put up a sign, notifying the public 
that he keeps an inn, hotel, or tavern. All 
these provisions are enforced by penalties. 

Such, in brief, is the law to which Judge 
Davis called the attention of the grand 
jury, and in respect to any violations of 
which we charged them to make thorough 





inquest, indicting all parties shown to be 
violators of the law, whether they be com- 
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missioners of excise, or persons selling 
without license or selling with an illegal 
license. The ‘‘ Society for the Suppression 
of Crime” had requested the Judge to 
advert to this subject in his charge to the 
grand jury; and no one surely can complain 
that he did not respond to the request in 
an efficient manner. His own testimony is 
worth repeating. ‘‘ An experience of more 
than twenty years of judicial life,” said 
the Judge, “‘ has taught me that more than 
seven-eighths of the crimes committed in 
this country which involve personal vio- 
lence are traceable to the use of in- 
toxicating liquors. I speak of crimes 
which involve personal violence—such as 
homicides, affrays, assaults and batteries, 
criminal contempts, wife-beatings, abuse 
of families and children. In these several 
classes of cases I think no one doubts that 
seven-eighths of them may be traced to the 
use of intoxicating liquors, and of all 
other classes a very large proportion.” 

The great sources of liquor-drinking and 
drunkenness in this city, and in all the 
cities and large villages of tbe state, and of 
the resulting crimes, are not taverns; but 
saloons, low groggeries, and restaurants. 
In this city there are five thousand drinking- 
places, and about two-thirds of them have 
no license in any form. Of the remaining 
third but a small proportion have a lawful 
license. So that the law of 1857 has for 
years past been almost wholly a dead let- 
ter. The saloons and the groggeries have 
had full swing, and filled the city witha 
huge amount of misery and crime. A 
groggery has been an important auxiliary 
to the exercise of political power. 

The effort to enforce the law against this 
stupendous evil has our hearty sympathy. 
The question now is not whether it is the 
best law that could be made, or whether 
absolute prohibition would not be better. 
Whatever may be the opinions of good 
citizens upon these points, upon one thing 
they should be agreed; and this is that the 
present law shall be carried into effect. 
An earnest public sentiment in this city 
and throughout the state, sternly demand- 
ing that the authorities shall enforce this 
law, and thus break up the groggeries and 
the liquor-selling saloons, will be a long 
step toward a very much needed reform. 
Every one who has any regard for the com- 
mon weal ought to help the effort with his 
money and his influence. 


Editorial Notes, 


Oor astonishing offer to give away Worces- 
ter’s Unabridged Dictionary and the exteusive 
way that we are advertising the fact all over 
the United States is bringing us a host of new 
subscribers, far more than we really expected. 








The growing popularity of Worcester is now 
an assured fact. Butitis curious to notice how 
quick the religious press has been in its at- 
tempts to imitate the liberal offer that we are 
now making. Our issue of October 18th, con- 
q taining the first announcement of the diction- 
ary, was scarcely ten days old before the pub- 
lishers of Worcester began to receive applica- 
tions from other newspapers, in every direc- 
tion, for the same premium. Still more re- 
cently have several of the religious pre:s offered 
a rival dictionary as a premium to the'r sub- 
scribers. One journal gives away a dictionary 
for five subscribers and $12.50. Another offered 
last week to make a present of the same dic- 
tionary for four subscribers and $12.00. Other 
vewspapers, religious and secular, following 
the lead of THE INDEPENDENT, are now making 
dictionary offers to their subscribers; but no 
journal in the United States, except THE INDE- 
PENDENT, can give away so valuable a househo'd 
necessity as Worcester’s Unabridged Jictorial 
Quarto Dictionary for THREE Subscribers (new 
or old) and only NINE DOLLARS, Of the hun- 
dreds of letters received during the last week 
er so from persons who have received the dic- 
tionary, all speak in the highest terms of the 
great value of the book and of our “great 
liberality.”” See page 24, 


Tue Republican senators, who for the last 
sixteen years have controlled the Senate of the 
United States, last week found themselves in 
ratheran unpleasant predicament. It has for 
some time been morally certain that after the 





4th of March, 1879, the Democrats would have 





the majority in the Senate; yet they seem not 
content to wait for the prize till that time, 
Whether they will now succeed in getting con- 
trol of the Senate, and admitting Butler, from 
South Carolina, and Eustis and Spofford, from 
Louisiana, to seats, depends on the course that 
shall be taken by Senators Patterson and Con- 
over, both of whom are Republicans, yet who 
voted with the Democrats in several test votes 
last week. The struggle relates to the three 
vacancies in the Senate. These being filled 
by admitting the Democratic claimants, and 
Patterson and Conover going over to the 
Democrats, which now seems not at all 
unlikely, then on all party questions the 
Democrats would be in the majority, and this 
would be the end of Republican ascendency 
in the Senate for some years to come. It 
seems probable that Patterson aud Conover 
have agreed to desert the Republican party 
and help the Democrats into power. Neither 
of them is worthy of any confidence and 
neither fit to be a senator of the United States, 
and neither too good for any sort of trick that 
promised to serve bis own interests. The sup- 
position that the Democrats have made a bar- 
gain with these two senators and virtually 
bought them, and thus become parties to their 
political treason, is not a very creditable one, 
especially to such gentlemen as Senators 
Lamar, Thurman, and Bayard. At this writ- 
ing the battle for power is not ended and pre- 
cisely how it will end remains to be seen, 





THE President is reported to have said to the 
representatives of the Senatorial Caucus that 
he hoped by the appointment of certain Dem- 
ocrats in the South to win back some of the 
Democratic states to the Republican party. 
We do not know that anysuch utterance, or 
even intimation, ever fell from bis lips; yet, if 
such be the fact, the President is laboring un- 
der a very serious delusion. There is not the 
slightest prospect that he can divide the 
‘solid South” and get upa new party there in 
opposition to the Democracy by the patronage 
of the Government. Moreover, if he could do 
80, we are utterly unable to see how this would 
comport with his avow:d principles in regard 
to civil-service reform. This reform, if it 
means anything, means the exclusion of all 
partisan ends and purposes in making the ap- 
pointments to office. This is what the Presi- 
dent has been talking about, and, though it is 
the unpardonable sin with the mere politician, 
it is, nevertheless, what the country really 
needs. We see no difference between concil- 
iating Southern Democrats as the means of 
gaining partisan objects and conciliating 
Northern Republicans for the same purpose. 
In either case we have the patronage avd the 
spoils system as an instrument of political in- 
fluence, differing in the two cases only in its 
direction. We hope that the President has 
been iccorrectly represented; but, if he has 
not, he certainly needs to revise his thoughts, 

SenaTOR CONKLING and his Committee 
seem very much inclined to resort to the 
smothering process in respect to certain nom- 
inations made by the President. This is one 
way—though, as we thick, not avery creditable 
one—of dealing with the question. What tbe 
Committee should do is to make all requisite 
inquiries, if there be any necessity for investi- 
gation, in respect to the Presidect’s nomipa- 
tions; and then decide each case upon its 
merits, and then, without ary dilatory trickery, 
report the result to the Senate, whether it be 
adverse or favorable. The presumption is 
always strongly in favor of any nomination 
which the President may eee fit to send to the 
Senate; and courtesy to him, as well as a due 
regard to the public service, demands that the 
Senate should act upon the subject one way or 
the other, without any unnecessary delay. If 
committees devise schemes to blockade and 
prevent action by the smothering process of 
doing nothing and making no reports, then 
the Senate would exercise its rights and con 
cult its dignity by calling such committees to 
an account. 





Tue House of Representatives last week 
passed the bill repealing the Resumption Act. 
The vote was 133 yeas against 120 nays, show- 
ing a majority of thirteen forrepeal. The yeas 
consisted mainly of Democrats and the nays 
mainly of Republicans, although there were 
some Republicans who voted for repeal and 
some Democrats who voted against it. It is 
not probable that the bill will be passed by the 
Senate ; yet, should such be the fact, then the 
President, unless he has ‘lost his head,”’ which 
we do not believe, will meet it with a plump and 
square veto, and that will be the end of this 
form of repudiation during the life-time of the 
present Congress. And if the Administration 
shall vigorously exercise the powers already 
bestgwed by the Resumption Act, the problem 
will be practically solved before another Con- 
gress can take action in regard to it. The re- 
peal of the Resumption Act would be the vio- 
lation of a most solemn pledge, and at the 
same time quite as bad ina financial point of 
light, The country is but a step from the final 
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consummation, and to recede from the present 
position and again put out to sea would be 
the very extreme of madness. 


Tuis is the dangerous heresy which the au- 
thorities of Yale Theological Seminary allow 
to beiustilled into the minds of the future 
ministers of the land by the Rev. R. W. Dale, 
as reported inthe lecture which we print this 
week; 

** About the precise measure and character 
and duration of the evils of which he speaks 
you may be uncertain. To insist that the lost 
will be punished in material fires is as irration- 
al as to insist that the saved will dwell in a 
city paved with material gold. You may thiok 
that the language of Christ and his apostles 
suggests that, although the doom of the con- 
demned is irrevocable, tieir sufferings will end 
in the exhaustion of hfe and strength and ina 
second death, from which there will be no 
resurrection. You may even think that possi- 
bly there is some reserve in the revelation of 
the eternal future, aud that he who will first 
command the wicked to depart from him 
will afterward seek them in the desolation 
to which his own word had banished them, 
and will strive, not without success, to 
bring them back to light and to God. You 
must interpret the teaching of Christ for your- 
selves, remembering only that you have to dis- 
cover not what his words may be made to 
mean; but what they meant. But, however 
you interpret it, does there not remain some- 
thing very appalling for the impenitent to fear ? 
And, while this remains, is it not a ground on 
which you may rest some of the strongest and 
most effective arguments for renouncing sin 
and submitting to the authority of God?’’ 

Mr. Dale himself holds the first of these the- 
ories. Most English Congregationalists hold 
the second theory of restorationism. 


Upon the question whether the doctrine of 
never-ending sin and suffering is fundamental 
to the evangelical system the Rev. Washington 
Gladden, in his sermon on the Indian Orchard 
Council, gave some facts of importarce. In 
his summary of the doctrines wbich must be 
regarded as fundamental Christlieb omits 
from his scheme that of eternal punishment. 
This cannot be from oversight. The Congre- 
gationalists of England, like the Evangelical 
Christians of Germany, are generally disbe- 
lievers in the doctrine. Lhe Rev. Edward 
White, a prominent Congregational minister 
of England, who is an annihilationist, stated in 
a late le:ter to The Spectator that few Congre- 
gational ministers besides Mr. Dale and him- 
self were annihilationists, while ‘‘the popular 
doctrine among us just now is that propounded 
by Mr. Baldwin Brown, chosen as president of 
the Congregational Union next year; and this 
cannot be clearly distinguished from Univers- 
alism.’”? Now, he would be a reckless man 
who should assert that the Christians of Ger- 
many and the Congregationalists of England 
have given up any of the fundamental doc- 
trines of Christianity. 


THE Police Commissioners of Brooklyn have 
announced their determination to enforce the 
law which prohibits liquor-selling on Sunday. 
A series of mass-meetings, the first of which 
assembled last Sunday, in St. John’s M. E, 
Church, will be held to offer the commission- 
ers the moral support of the Christian com- 
munity in their attempts to enforce the 
laws. All Christian men and all friends of law 
and order can co-operate in this movement. 
The most moderate, as well as the most radical 
of temperance men, can meeton this platform. 
Whatever differences may exist between the 
advocates of the cause with reference to the 
drinking of wine and beer ought to be for- 
gotten when by co-operation rumsellers 
may be compelled to observe strictly the ex- 
cise laws. The trouble among temperance 
leaders now is that they will not work togeth- 
er. The extremists ask for too much. They 
ask for laws which the average public senti- 
ment will not support and which, if obtained, 
must, therefore, become dead letters. A case 
in point is furnished in New Hampshire. The 
extremists there have inserted a provision in 
the proposed new temperance law which 
makes it an offense for a host to offer a visitor 
at his table a glass of cider. Of course, such 
a law will not be ratified by the people—net be- 
cause it ought not to be, but because it is in ad- 
vance of public sentiment. 


Tue Rev. Dr. H. M. Turner, one of the live- 
liest men in the African M. E. Church, bas in 
his life dreamed to some advantage; but of 
late the gift isa snare to him. When a boy of 
eight in Georgia it was a dream much like St. 
Paul’s vision of the man of Macedonia which 
set him to trying to learn to read, for the only 
way he could think of to help the multitudes 
of his color was to learn tv read the Bible and 
the hymn-book. He bribed a white boy with 
marbles to teach him his letters ; and when the 
boy’s father found it out and threatened him 
with a whipping if he broke the law which for- 
bade the teaching of a colored person to read, 
the child studied by himself, and at night 
dreamed out the difficult words, it seeming 
to him that an angel appeared to him 
and solved all difficulties for him. But we 
judge from a chapter of his experience told in 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


a letter to The Christian Recorder, of which he 
is publisher, that angels no longer appear to 
him. While riding in the cars, the other day, 
he fell asleep and dreamed. In his dream he 
saw a woman cruelly beating a little girl. He 
started to help the child, crying out: “A 
plague upon the woman!”’ when he awoke and 
found himself standing on his feet and all the 
people laughing at him. ‘‘He does not seem 
to think much of women,” said one of the 
sex. ‘‘He might better have said a plague 
upon men,’’ said another. And he sat down 
abashed, having learned that the women pres- 
ent were ready enough to return the invective. 
When a child, angels talked with him ; but now 
*tis little joy to know he’s fartker off from 
Heaven than when he was a boy. 


THERE is no news of the day more interesting 
than that of the latest discovery from the ex- 
cavations carried on by a German commission 
at Olympia, with the concurrence of the Greek 
Government. There has been found a good 
portion of a statue of Mercury carrying the in- 
fant Bacchus, which is represented to be of 
marvelous beauty—quite equal, if not superior, 
to any known statue. The wonderful fact 
about it is that this statue is satisfactorily 
identified as one described by Pausanias as ex- 
isting at Olympia and which was the work of 
the famous Praxiteles. This, then, is a genuine 
work of the greatest sculptor who ever lived 
and is the only work of his known to be in ex- 
istence. Itis greatly to be hoped that all the 
fragments will be discovered. 

THE fall of Karsis an event of capital im- 
portance, and leaves the Russians with the 
honors of the fall campaign and the possession 
of Armenia. Russian generalship has been bad 
enough, suffering from the Graud Duke disease; 
but the Russiaus can learn, which it is doubt- 
fulif the Turks can. Mukhtar Pasha has been 
their most successful general ; but heis now al- 
most completely crushed. Suleiman Pasha is a 
brainless battering-ram, and uselessly destroyed 
the flower of one army by forcing it purposely 
through a Montenegrin defile, and that of an- 
other by butting against the defenses of Shipka 
Pass. Chevket Pashais a man of mark only 
because the English Government has demanded 
that he be punished for his atrocious massa- 
sacres, and the Turkish authorities imagine 
that he must be a very great man, or the En- 
glish would not be so anxious to get rid of 
him, Osman Pasha appears to be a nobody, 
whose only strategy is to sit still till Allah 
sends infidels to him to be killed. Mehemet 
Pasha is a German, and has offended the au- 
thorities by putting Europeans on bis staff, aud 
has been practically retired. The Russians 
must conquer in the end, and it looks as if 
their turn had now come. 


THE sentence of Robert L. Case, the 
late president of the Security Life and An- 
nuity Insurance Company, of this city, con- 
victed some two weeks since of perjury, in 
swearing to false statements in respect to the 
condition of the company, has, upon the appli- 
cation of his counsel, been three times post- 
poned, and at this writing has not yet been pro- 
nounced. While we have no desire that justice 
shall be unduly hasty, we trust that these post- 
ponements do not mean that it will be ulti- 
mately evaded. The evidence showed beyond 
a reasonable doubt that Mr. Case did swear to 
false statements, and this the defense virtually 
conceded by saying that he took the oath in a 
merely perfunctory manner, as president of the 
company, and did not know and was not ex- 
pected to know whether the statements to 
which he swore were true or false. If he did 
not know, and swore to their truth, then he 
swore to a lie; and this, according to sound 
ethics and equally the statute of this state, is 
perjury. Any man who swears to a statement 
the contents of which he knows nothing about 
is guilty of perjury; aud this is what Mr. Case 
did, by his own showing. The facts prove him 
to have been false to one of the most solemn 
and sacred trusts which it is possible for one to 
assume or dishonor in the walks of business. 
For this he deserves to be punished. The pub- 
lic safety demands that he should be. His pre- 
vious good standing should not secure im- 
munity against the penalty of violated law. 


GREAT credit is due to the public-spirited 
people of Brooklyn for their enterprise for 
completing, in these hard times, a subscrip- 
tion of $100,000 to erect a building for the 
Long Island Historical Society. Encouraged 
by Mr. 8. B. Chittenden’s offer of $20,000, the 
committee, consisting of Mr. Samuel McLean, 
Hon. Henry C. Murphy, Mr. A. A. Low, Drs. 
Budington and Putnam, and others, devoted 
themselves to the work of gathering other 
subscriptions, ranging from $50 to $5,000 in 
amount, and representing about three hun- 
dred subscribers, until the whole amount was 
raised. It is noticeable how many names of 
ladies are among the subscribers, as they were 
among those for the purchase of the Di Ces- 
pola collection. Dr. Storrs, for many years 





the president of the Society, may well be con- 











gratulated on the success of an effort on 
which he has long set his heart. The building 
will be 100 feet by 75, on a lot adjoining Holy 
Trinity Church, and will afford abundant 
room for lecture rooms and for historical and 
archeological collections. An additional 
$10,000 will be needed, and doubtless collected, 
to furnish the building. 


Mr. DALe’s Yale Lectures grow better and 
better. They are too good te abridge. Here 
is an abmirably sound judgment expressed 
about a cheap literary style which Mr. Dale 
says he has “ occasionally met with in sermons 
published on both sides of the Atlantic’: 


**T do not know how to describe it except by 
calling it ‘the hot gin-and-water style’—the 
gin greatly predominating over the water. 
Sometimes it becomes maudlin, sometimes 
hysterical. It is the style of men who are 
guilty, intellectually, of an habitual violation 
of the laws of temperance and sobriety. I sup- 
pose that there was an original want of firmness 
in the fiber of their intellectual nature; and, 
as the result of their love of intellectual ex- 
citement and their impatience of plain, honest 
work, they have become permanently diseased. 
Their intellectual condition reminds one of 
what the doctors say about men who have 
drunk so constantly and so heavily that their 
blood and brain are alcoholized. These un- 
fortunate writers may never touch a stimulant ; 
but they suffer from intellectual delirium 
tremens.” 


It is remarkable that to every one who reads 
the above the name of the same preacher will 
occur as illustrating this rhetorical vice. 


....The West Texas Methodist Conference 
must be holding its annual meeting about this 
time, and carrying into effect the division on 
the color line voted last year. At that Con- 
ference Bishop Peck told the members that the 
Church could not submit to degrade any minis- 
ters toasecond rauk, nor to exalt otbers toa 
firstrank; yet she seeks a division of labor, by 
which ministers of all classes can labor among, 
their own people. The white ministers voted 
7for adivision and 9 against. After a long 
discussion, the colored ministers voted for the 
division, by a vote of 18 to 14. Several of the 
colored ministers protested very strongly 
against the division, declaring that they 
needed and ‘wanted the advice and assistance 
of their white brethren in Conference rela- 
tions. 


.... We have not put on record, as we ought 
to have done, this passage from Dr. Nelson’s 
address to Dr. Welch on his inauguration as 
professor of theology in Auburn Seminary: 


‘““We have no fear that such study and 
prayer will discover any serious disagreement 
between the Scriptures and our Westminster 
symbols; but we put uo restraint upon your 
endeavor to ascertain whether there is not 
more of theology in the Bible than these sym- 
bols have stated, and whether aught that is 
therein stated can be stated more clearly, 
more intelligibly, more availably for tbe in- 
struction of God’s people and their children, 
To such faithfwi endeavor a fair construction 
of your inaugural now pledges you.” 


The subscription of the professors at Auburn 
is much less rigid than that at Princeton or 
Chicago. 


....Mrs. John C. Green, of New York, has 
given $50,000 to the Presbyterian Board of 
Publication and $100,000 to the Presbyterian 
Board of Home Missions. These sums are to 
be permanently invested, and only the interest 
used. If Mrs. Green had given $100,000 to 
home missions, to be immediately spent, we 
should have lauded it as a wise use of money. 
But a permanent fund has numerous draw- 
backs. First, it perpetuates the name of the 
donor, to the cultivation of vanity. Second, 
it does the work of the next generation, when 
this generation needs help more than the next 
can. Third, it removes the necessity, and so 
blessing, of doing good from those who suc- 
ceed us. We might continue. 

....At the election held last week in Columbia, 
South Carolina, for the choice of astate senator 
and a representative, less than twenty-five Re- 
publican votes were polled, although one year 
ago the Republicans had a majority of 2,000 in 
the same place. The people of Columbia are 
becoming very unanimous in these days of 
‘conciliation’? and good feeling. But those 
whose Hamburg massacres have secured this 
‘peaceful’? and ‘‘ harmonious”’ state of things 
are laying up for themselves wrath against 
some future day of wrath. 

....-The new Democratic doorkeeper of the 
House of Represen'atives has, with a single ex- 
ception, made a clean sweep of all the ex- 
Union soldiers on the rolls as assistant door- 
keepers and messengers. Able-bodied Demo- 
crats take their places. The amendment to 
the appropriation bill passed at the last session 
of Congress requires the retention of disabled 
soldiers in the employment of the House ; but 
the new doorkeeper has some ideas of his own 
as to the:e Union soldiers and civil-service 
reform. 

-eseThe Pittsburgh grand jury, in the'r pre- 
seotment last week, found fault with every- 
body but the strikers and the rioters. The 
state authorities, the militia, and even the 
United States saldiers are mainly responsible 
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peace-loving citizens of Pittsburgh would have 
prevented if they had been let alone. This 
looks very much like a bint for the etate to pay 
the bills incurred by the damages of the 
rioters. 

.... The Democrats in Mississippi are getting 
very “‘solid,’’ since every member of the state 
senate is a Democrat, and of the one hundred 
and twenty members of the other house of the 
legislature all are regular Democrats except 
six, four of whom are Independent Democrats 
and two are Republicans. This will do for a 
state that in 1870 had a population of 444,201 
colored persons and 382,95 whites. So much 
for Mississippi bulldozing. 

...-It is said that General Harlan, the Presi. 
dent’s nominee as a justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, opposed the Con- 
stitutional Amendments, and, after their adop- 
tion, declared that the manner of their adop- 
tion destroyed their binding force as a part of 
the Constitution. The question of fact should 
be thoroughly inquired into, if there be any 
foundation for the charge, before the Senate 
acts upon his nomination. 


....To those persons who have ordered Rev. 
Joseph Cook’s book entitled ‘‘ Transcenden. 
talism’’ we have to say that the publishers, 
Messrs. James R. Osgood & Co., of Boston 
expected to issue the same from the press on 
the 20th inst. ; but its issue has been unavoid- 
ably delayed a few days. Our friends may 
rest assured that they will receive it at the 
earliest possible moment. 


...-The Home Missionary quotes from THE 
INDEPENDENT, but gently rebukes The Advance 
for not saying a word about the most import- 
ant matter, that of home missions, discussed, 
with agood deal of earnestness, at the Detroit 
Congregational Couucil. Zhe Advance must 
not be hurried. It will come to that presently. 


....Mr. George William Curtis, being asked 
last Spring by Secretary Evarts whether he 
would not like to receive an ajpointment to 
some foreign mission, had the good sense to 
say that he was quite content with his ** present 
independent editorial position at home,” and 
that he preferred to remain in it. 

....Congressman Cox, of this city, will do 
for a great constitutional lawyer, since he was 
willing to vote $100,000 f r the Paris Exhi- 
bition, but objected to an appropriation of 
$150,000 for the same object, because it would 
be unconstitutional. This is a very nice dis- 
crimination as to degree. 

....dudge Carpenter, of South Carolina, has 
written a letter in which he advises the colored 
people of that state not to emigrate to Liberia, 
with a view of improving their condition. He 
thinks them better off where they are. We 
have no doubt that this in the end will prove 
to be good advice. 

....It is said that ex-Governor Hendricks, 
who has an eye to the next Presidency, is par- 
ticularly shy about expressing any opivions in 
regard to the Bland silver swindle. He is, per- 
haps, waiting to see whereunto this thing will 
grow before telling bis Democratic friends just 
what he thinks. 


week gave full proof of his faith in cremation 
by burning up the dead body of his infant child 
in the furnace of bis paint factory. We believe 
that there is no Jaw on the statute-book of the 
state against this method of disposing of the 
dead 

....The Rev. John Miller writes again to 
The Tribune, indignantly protesting against the 
imputation upon him that he makes Christ in- 
herit a corrupt nature. On this point. he quotes 
Dr. Dabney, of Union Seminary, Richmond, 
who explicitly acquits him of this charge. 


....‘* The religious needs,’’ says The Observer, 
“of the various Evangelical denominations is 
presented with more fullness by the New York 
Observer than by any other religious pewspa- 
per.”? . We cannot but smile at this boast. The 
Lutheran Observer does not think so. 


’ ....Rev. Dr. Buckingham, of Springfield, 
said before the Indian Orchard Council that 
Mr. Merriam had been aGod-send to the churcn 
which asked hisinstallation. Yet he could not 
quite see his way clear to vote for his installa- 
tion. What more could be want ? 


...-The Methodist Board of Education re- 
ports receipts for the year of $10,796. The 
offer of Dr. J. M. Jamison of 39 city lots in 
Columbus, Ohio, as the nucleus of a trust 
fund, was accepted. The lots are valued at 
$12,000. 


....The silver “ dollar of the fathers,” at the 
time of its demonetization, in 1873, had a gold 
value of $1.03. The proposed silver “‘ dollar 
of the sons”’ is, at the present price of silver, 
worth a fraction more than nivety-one cents in 
gold, 

..-,Mr. Merriam was formerly one of the 
editors of THE INDEPENDENT.—he New Crv- 
enant, 





for the troubles and loss of property which the 


Oh! no. We have never heard of his being 
an editor anywhere. ’ 
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.-Since Gen. Sherman’s vindication of 
Gen. Howard, in the wonderful Nez Perces 
pursuit, we do not see that there are quite so 
many slurs upon him flyivg about. 

--Dr. Lconard Bacon, Mr. Merriam says, 
would have voted for his installation. 

..The Russians have taken Kars for Con- 
stantinople. 
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SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known uals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, “Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always prover true. 





BuRNETT's COLOGNE is prepared from the 
purest and best materials and is unrivaled 
in richness and delicacy of perfume. 





Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder is of 
superior strength and uniform quality and 
contains no unwholesome substance. 
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As the time approaches fur the revewal of sub- 
scriptions, THE SUN would remind its friends and 
well-wishers everywhere that itis again a candidate 
for their consideration and support. Upon its record 
for the past ten yesrs it relies fora continuance of 
the hearty sympathy and generous co-operation 
which have hitherto been extended to it from every 
quarter of the Union. 

The Daily Sun is a four-page sheet of 28 columns. 
Price by mail, postpaid, 55 cents a month, or $6.50 
per year. 

The Sunday edition of THE SUN is an eight-page 
sheet of 56 columns. While givingthe news of the 
day. it also conteinsa Jarge amount of literary and 
miscellaneous matters, specially prepared forit. THE 
SUNDAY SUN has met with great success. Postpaid 
$1.20 a year. 

The Weekly Sun. 

Who does not know the WEEALY SCN? It cireu- 

lates throughout the United States, the Canadas, and 


beyond. Ninety thousand families ereet its we'come 
pag s weekly. and regard it in the lignt of guide, 
ec -unselor. and friend. Its news, editorial, agricul- 
tural, and literary departments wake it essentially a 
journal forthe famiy and the firesid>. Terms One 
Dollar « year. postpaid. Tnis price, quality con- 
sidered, mak: s it the chea»est newspaper pub ishes. 
For clubs of ten. with $10 cash, we will send an extra 
copy free. Address 


PUBLISHER OF THE SUN, New Yerk City. 








BRONZES, CLOCKS, AND SPLENDID 
GAS-FIXTURES. 


Our overcrowded advertising columns 
prevent us frem giving the spice we de- 
sire in noticing the great establishment of 
Mitchell, Vance & Co., 836 and 838 Broad- 
way. The display of fine goods there on 
‘exhibition is far greater than we have 
ever seen before in this city. Everything 
that could be desired in the way of Gas. 
Fixtures, Gilt Bronzes, Decorative Porce- 
lain, Fine Clocks, etc. can here be seen 
in great variety. This immense gstablish- 
ment is now one of the great attractions of 
the city and should be visited by all who 
wish to feast their eyes on things that are 
beautiful and wonderful in taste, design, 
and good workmanship. We shall give 
more particulars hereafter. 








BEAUTIFUL CLOAKS. 

PronaB_y ten thousand lady readers of 
THE INDEPENDENT want a new eluak or 
other outside fashionable garment, or, at 
least, a new costume of some kind, this sea- 
son. To all such we would say: Send 
your order to Wilson & Greig, 771 Broad- 
way. Tell them about what you want, the 
price you are willing to pay, and other 
particulars, and, you will be sure to be 
fairly dealt with. Their taste, good judg- 
ment, and integrity are beyond all ques- 
tion. The house is one of the most reliable 
in the city. 








A GOOD HAT STORE. 


OnE of the best conducted bat stores on 
Broadway is that of 8. C. Hunsdon, at 
No. 842. He keeps a good stock of hats 
aud caps of the latest styles and sells the 
same cheap for cash. He has now on ex- 
hibition everything choice in the market, 
and seeks by polite attention and fair deal- 
ing to build up a first elass trade. We are 
acquainted with Mr. Hunsdon personally, 
and ‘most cordially commend him and his 
establishment to the public. 





Buatr’s Prius.—English Remedy for 
Gout and Rheumatism. Box 34 Pills $1 25 
by mail. H. Puanren & Son, 224 Wil- 
liam Street, N. Y. Sold by Druggists, 





WE advise our readers to save ten cents 
per day, and thus become owner of a work 
that cost over half a million of dollars to 
produce, See Appletons’ sdvertisement. 





A WORD ABOUT PIANOS. 


How all the pianos manufactured by one 
maker can be superior to te instruments 
made by every other manufacturer is a 
puzzle to the general public Yet such are 
the claims of all the piano-forte manufac- 
turers who exhibited their instruments at 
the Centennial Exhibition, at Philadelphia. 
The Exhibition had scarcely closed last 
year before reports, claimed to be official or 
semi-official, were published all over the 
country praising the merits of most of the 
piznos on exhibition. Yet, as a matter of 
fact, the official reports of the judges of 
awards had not then been published, nor 
have they since been Ynade public. The 
people of this country very generally 
admit, however, that by false reports an in- 
jury has been done to some of the leading 
manufacturers. The judges of the Centen- 
nial Exhibition are of the same decided 
opinion. It is a simple act of justice, there- 
fore, that the certificate dated July 28th, 
1877, relating tothe celebrated house of 
Messrs. Steinway & Sons should now be 
published. It is as follows: ‘This is to 
certify that the piano-fortes of Messrs. 
Steinway & Sons, comprising Concert and 
Parlor Grand, Square and Upright. exhib- 
ited by them at the Centennial Exposition, 
at Philadelpbia, in 1876, presented the 
greatest totality of excellent qualities and 
novelty of construction, and in all points of 
excellence they received our bighest average 
of points; and accordingly our unanimous 
opinion concedes to Messrs. Steinway & Sons 
highest degree of excellence in all their 
styles.” The full text of this official docu 
ment can now be seen at Steinway Hall, 
this city, and is signed by President Bar- 
nard, of Columbia College; Prof. Henry, 
of the Snithsonian Institute; Sir William 
Thomson, professor in the University of 
Glasgow; George F. Bristow, of New York; 
and other names of acknowledged emi- 
nence in this country and in Europe. We 
congratulate the Messrs. Steinway & Sons 
on the receipt of this certificate, so remark- 
ably valuable to them. It is not merely the 
stroke of good fortune; but is the glori- 
ous result of hard-earned and persistent 
efforts to make a superior piano. They 
themselves, with thousands of others all 
over the world, have long been aware of the 
excellent qualities of their instruments. It 
ought now to be a source of gratification 
to them that almost the entire musical pub- 
lic in this country, and in Europe likewise, 
have become convinced, willingly or un- 
willingly, of the true standing of the Stein- 
way Piano. We ourselves have used these 
pianos for years, and know that the sterling 
character of the firm is stamped most forc- 
ibly upon their instruments. There is one 
word that can be said in regard to the 
standing of Steinway & Sons which cannot 
be said of others. Their financial standing 
is such that they can avail themselves of 
every advantage which capital can give. 
They can thus secure the best inventive 
and mechanical skill, and, in fact, all 
improvements for the construction ef a 
superior piano. Their stoek of seasoned 
and other materials constantly on hand is 
probably worth $1,000 000. This power of 
capital, added toa master intelligence in 
every detail, will hold firmly in the front 
rank the Steinway Pianos, 








PIANOS AND ORGANS 

are in such common use and the demand 
so great that the manufacturers must meet 
the wants of the people in lower-priced in- 
struments. The Marchal & Smith Piano 
and Organ Co. have recognized this fact, as 
we see by their recently-issued price-list, 
and are now offering bargains to those who 
are about purchasing that are well worth 
their study and examination. With every 
instrument sold in their warerooms they 
give a written guaranty for five and six 
years ; and, if the purchaser will deposit 
the price of their University Organ with a 
bank, banker, or business man in the town 
in which they live, the Marchal & Smith 
Co. will send any one on their list on 
approval, which, if not satisfactory, can be 
returned at their expense. Their illus- 
trated circular will be sent on application 
addressed to 47 University Place, N. Y. 





Senp for a sample copy of Zhe Times, 
published at Leavenworth, Kansas, Week- 
ly, $1.00 per annum, 





AMERICAN SILKS. 


THE popularity of American dress silks 
is steadily and rapidly increasing. No 
dry goods store in any large town or city is 
now well stocked unless these desirable 
goeds are on exhibition, in all the varieties. 
The Messrs. Cheney Brothers, of Hartford, 
Conn., are the enterprising manufacturers 
ef these fabrics, and they are determined to 
place them and keep them at the very 
front, in point of excellence, cheapaess, 
and durability. Their sole agents at 
RETAIL in this city are James McCreery & 
Co., who know how to handle choice goods 
and who have a high mercantile and finan- 
cial reputation to back them in all their 
movements. Every piece of silk shown by 
this house it is intended shall be the very 
best quality of its class, and absolutely just 
what it is represented to be, without flaw 
or imperfection of any kind. The manu 
facturer claims that these goods, unlike 
nearly all foreign silks, will not ‘‘ crack, 
or cut, or wear shiny,” and that they are pre- 
eminently the best for ‘real service” in 
the market. Weask our readers—residents 
of this city and all others who may visit 
New York—to examine carefully the im- 
mense stock of these goods now on sale at 
the store of Messrs. James McCreery &Co., 
of this city. Black silks of all qualities, 
from one dollar upward, and colored silks 
in every new and desirable tint, are there 
on constant exbibition. 








THE CINCINNATI WEEKLY TIMES 
announces its programme for 1878 in our 
advertising columns this week. It is a 
live and vigorous paper and offers unpre 
cedented inducements for subscribers and 
agents. As a newspaper it is unsurpassed, 
and its interesting Year-Book, that is given 
to every subscriber, is alone worth the 
subscription price of the paper. 





FASHIONABLE TAILOR. 


THERE are hosts of people who do not 
care to buy ready-made clothing, and are 
very particular as to the manner in which 
they shall have their clothes made to order. 
They prefer a fashionable tailor, who gives 
his personal attention to the cut of their 
garments. To such people we would rec- 
ommend the name of Isaac Walker, of 166 
Fifth Avenue, this.city, within a block of 
Broadway and close by the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel. Many Americans, while abroad, 
have their clothes made at Mr. Walker’s 
English house, No. 277 Regent Street, Lon- 
don. This is the only New York establish- 
ment of its class which conducts business 
in London. The finest and choicest fabrics 
are to be seen in the fall and winter im- 
portations, which are now ready. The 
prices are reasonable, and Mr. Walker’s in- 
creasing business shows that his goods give 
perfect satisfaction 





SHEPPARD KNAPP. 


A LARGE assortment of ¢arpets, embrac- 
ing the latest fall styles can now be seen 
at the well known estal,Jishment of Shep- 
pard knapp, Nos. 183 and 185 Sixth Av- 
enue, this city. The velvets, Brussels, and 
ingrains, though marked down very low, 
are up tothe standard in quality. Some 
very elegant designs in Persian and Turk- 
i-h carpets and rugs cun also be purchased. 
A quantity of Mosaic carpets have been 
received, copied fron Oriental patterns, 
and selling at one-tenth the cost. Lace 
curtains and oil-cloths are likewise in 
stock, and satisfaction in all purchases is 
guarantced. 


REMOVAL OF CANTRELL. 


CANTRELL has removed from his old stand, 
241 4th Avenue, to the corner of 4th Avenue 
and 20th Street, where the same attention 
will be given to the manufacture of fine 
Boots and SHOES. WAUKENPHASTS are the 
most comfortable. 

IroncLADs for Boys and Yourus will out- 
wear two pair of the best of other make. 

CANTRELL, 251 4th Avenue, cor. 20th St, 














HELP FOR THE WEAK, nervous, and de 
bilitated. Chronic and painful diseases 
cured without medicine. Electric Belts 
and other appliances—all about them and 
how to distinyuish the genuine from the 
spurious Bcok, with full particulars, 
mailed free. Address PULVERMACHER GAL- 
VANIC Co.. 292 Vine St.. Cincinnati, O. 


IwporTANT.—When visiting New York, 
stop at Grand Union Hotel, opposité Grand 
Central Depot, and save carriage and bag- 

ge express. European plan. 350 rooms, 

estaurant first-class. ices moderate, 
Elevater, steam, all modern improvements 
rr 





THE Linington ten-blade knife is really a 
marvel of cheapness, and all of our sub- 
scribers in want of such an article will find 





it as represented. 


POSTAGE ON MANUSCRIPT. 


PosTaGE on newspaper manuscript must 
be prepaid at letter rates—viz. : three cents 
for each half ounce. Hereafter we shall 
refuse to receive manuscript on which the 
postage has not been paid, according to 
law, as above. 

We are continually receiving packages 
through the mail with postage due from 
one cent to two dollars. The tax is so 
severe we cannot longer submit to it. 








Ir Dr. Price’s Vanilla, Lemon, Orange, 
Rose, Almond, or Nectarine Flavoring 
Extracts are once used, they will always 
be used. 





Croton Pornt, June 27th, 1877. 

I hereby certify that the entire stock of 
wine held by the late Dr. R. T. Underhill, 
of Croton Point, N. Y., which remained 
unsold at the time of his death bas been 
placed in the hands of and is now offered 
for sale by Messrs. H. K. & F. B. Thurber 
& Co., of New York City. 

This wine has remained in all its original 
purity, undisturbed in the vaults of the 
estate since the death of Dr. Underhill, in 
1871, and, with all the benefits of increased 
age, is pow, for the purpose of closing the 
accounts of the estate, offered for sale at a 
much lower price than Dr. Underhill 
charged for the various vintages when 
comparatively new. 

JNo. V. CockcRroFtT, 
Agent for the Estate of Dr. R. T. Underhill, 
Deceased, 

The above well-known pure wines are for 
sale at retail by most of the leading drug- 
gists in New York, Brooklyn, and Jersey 
City. 

It is simply the pure juice of the grape, 
neither drugged, liquored, nor watered, and 
for medicioal or sacramental purposes 
cannot be surpassed. 

H. K. & F. B. Tuurser & Co., 
General Agents. 





A WORD TO CLERGYMEN. 


FRIEND, stop that cough! Do not neglect 
a common Cold even for a day. It may end 
in Consumption and death. Rev. N. H. 
Downs’ Etrxrr has cured thousands, both 
old and young; and it will cure you, if 
taken freely and in season. This ELixrr 
has been before the American people forty- 
siz years, and has never failed to give relief 
to all who bave used it. It has wen its 
way by actual service, until it has become 
a housebo'd friend in thousands of our 
best families. Regular physicians use and 
recommend it. Ciergymen and all public 
sveakers are its best patrons. Railroad 
Employés, much exposed to Colds, Coughs, 
etc., should always use it. Farmers, 
Lawyers, Merchants and everybody, old 
and young, speak highly in its praise. 

Henry, Jounson & Lorp, Burlington, 
Vt., Proprietors. 





GREAT Horse MEpicrinE.—Dr. Tosras 
VENETIAN HorsE LINIMENT, in pint bottles, 
at $1, for thecure of colic, old sores, sprains, 
and “bruises, is the best in the world. 
Tosras’ CONDITION PowDERs are warranted 
to cure fever, bots, worms, give a fine coat, 
and incréase the appetite. 25 cents. Certi- 
fied to by Colonel D. McDaniel, owner of 
some of the fastest running horses in the 
world. Sold by the druggists and saddlers. 
Depot 10 Park Place. 


SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 
WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check, 


TO OUR READERS. 
READ THE ADVERTISEMENTS 


No week y Journal in America is so 
extensively patronized by Advertisers 
as THE INDEPENDENT. This week 
and onward until after New Years our 
columns will prove our statement to be 
literally trae. We ask our readers to 
notice particularly these advertise» 
ments. They will find their pecuniary 
interests promoted by so doing, and, 
besides, they will gain a great deal of 
‘prac'ical and very valuable inform- 
ation. If you have wants, make them 
known direct to these advertisers; and 
if, for any reason, you think you re- 
quire our agency or help in the matier, 
it shall be promptly given, without 
fee or rewa 4d. ° 

When ordering goods, please mention 
that you saw them advertised in “THE 

















INDEPENDENT,” 
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November 29, 1877.] 
= EE 
DIED. 








PFET.—In Beloit, Wis., Nov. Nov. 13th, at 6 A. re. 
Martha Denison, widow of the late Rev. Stephen 
Peet, in the 82d year of her age. 
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OBITUARY. 
JOSEPH H. PATTEN. 


ae. JOSEPH H. PATTEN died in the city of Brook- 
lyo, Y., where he had resided for many vears. on 
the ‘ah of November, 1877. He was born in Newport 
Roode Island, on the 23d of May,1801. His father 
was the Rev. William Patten. who was settled at 
Newport as a Congregational minister for forty 
years. On his father’s side he was the great-grand- 
son of the Rev. Eleazer Wheelock, the founder of 
Dartmoutb College; and on his mother’s side he was 
a direct descendant of Governors Wintbrop ard 
Saltonstall, of Connecticut. Entering Brown Uni- 
versity in 1815 he graduat din 1819. Muny scientific 
ariicles from his pen, at different times, appeared in 
Ni'liman’s Journal, published at New Haven, and re- 
ceived upiversal con-mendation. Beioy gifted with 
an inventive genius, he originated several inven- 
tions, for which he obtained patents, one of which, 
the grain. dryer, is now in extensive use. Becoming 
a member of the legal profession. he practiced law 
for a number of years in Newport, Rhode Islund; 
and, removing to the City of New York, in Novem- 
ber, 1829, he there continued the practice for thirty- 
seven yes ars, relinquishing itinthe year 1866. As a 
jlawver he heida high position. making it a rule to 
study his cases with great care and bringine to the 
sojution of their legal aspects a mind thoroughly 
familiar wi h both the principles and the practice of 
law. Not more than ten per cent. of the cases which 
he tried were decided adversely to his clients. Dur- 
ing his entire life he had a strong and abiding con- 
vict'onin the truth of the Christian religion, intel- 
Jectually accepting its doctrines without hesita‘ion 
or cavil.and holding the Bible to be the Word of 
God, and, h_nee, the rule alike of hope and practice 
forman. His views of religious truth were strictly 
Evangeli-al. He honored that truth by an habituxl 
attendance upon its public ministration. During his 
last sickness, which was extended over a period of 
sever+l months, he personally embraced the truch 
for his own salvation, and gave the most pleasing 
evivence that t rough Cprist he had msde his peace 
with Ged and become an beir of the righteousness 
which is by faith. As the powers of life waned, he 
said: ““My sins are all forgiven and the stirg of 
Death is taken away.”’ Honored inv bis profession as 
a lawyer, eminently successful in the pursuit there- 
of, mosc highly esteemed by those w70 most inti- 
mately knew bim, warm and devoted in his friend- 
ships, and, more than all besides, believing in Christ 
as his person«l Savicur, he has compieted the work 
of life and gone to his eternal home. 











BUSINESS NOTICES. 


AIR DYE. 


ELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE bert 








disappointment; no 

‘ects of bad Ln a aoa the hair ‘soft a Some 
fe 1d and properly applied gt 

ELOR’S Wik Factory, No. 16 Bond street, N 

Y. ‘Bold by all druggists. 


BALD HEADS 


can be covered with a piece exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so perfect and with work so ingeniously con- 
trived as to appear each hair i. issuing from the 
skin, the hair being exactly of the same shade and 
exture as the growing aair. They areso perfect the 

cannot be detected. Made only at BA CHELOR'S 
celebrated Wig Factory, No. 16 Bond at.. ee York. 


FOR 


THANKSGIVING, 
CHRISTMAS, 











THE tNDEPENDENT. 


salen eines Ware. 


MERIDEN BRIANNA O0,, 


46 East 14th St., 
(UNION SQUARE), 


Manufacture and effer a complete assorunent of fine 


Silver-Plated 
Table Ware, 
Spoons, Forks, 
Table Cutlery, etc. 


Chinese 


AND 


Japanese 


coOoDS 
AT RETAIL FOR 3O DAYS, 
25 to 50 Per Cent. 
Less than Up-town Prices. 


WM. H. LYONS C0., 


483 AND 485 BROADWAY. 


GREAT BARGAINS 
IN FALL AND WINTER GOODS 


WILLIAM NEELY’S 


FAMILY 


BOOT AND SHOE STORE, 


348 Bowery, 
CORNER GREAT JONES STREET. 
All Goods Marked io Plain Figures. 
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Brewster &Co. 


OF BROOME ST. 
OFF A SUPERB STOCK OF 


Carriages & Road Wagons 


UNEQUALED IN QUALITY AND BEAUTY OF 
FORM, ALL FITTED WITH 


Rubber-Gushioned Axles, 


OF WHICH WE HAVE USED UPWARD OF 
EIGHT HUNDRED SETS DUKING THE PAST 
TWO YEARS, AN EXPERIENCE WHICH EN- 
ABLES US TO ASSURE THE PUBLIC THAT IT IS 
THE MOST VALUABLE AND IMPORTANT IM- 
PROVEMENT EVER MADE IN CARRIAGE 
BUILDING. 


BROADWAY, 47th TO 48th STS. 


BELL 


MERCHANT ‘TAILOR, 
NO. 35 UNION SQUARE, 
is making up the LE ay 9 OVERCOAT’ for $50 to 





gon DIAGONAL SULTS. seo i to $15; need prices, $75 to 
BUSINESS SUITS, $50 to $65; usual prices, $70 to 
int [SH | arc PANTS, $12 to $15, usual 
pric s, $16 to $20. 


SHIP FIRST CLASS. 





MUSIC BOXES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


we PAARL 





AT POPULAK PRICES. 


Toy Music Boxes.....$1 50 and above. 
Small Music Boxes.... 400 “ “ 


MATERIALS, “TRIMMINGS, AND WORKMAN-* 


Gas Fixtures, 


in Gilt, Bronze, Dec- 
orative, Porcelain, 


AND TO 


Special Designs. 
Fine Clocks, 


in Bronze and Marble, and Ornament- 
al Bronzes. 


Architectural Church Fixtures, 
UNSURPASSED IN VARIETY AND EXCEL- 
LENCE, AND ORNAMENTAL METAL 
WORK OF ARTISTIC DESIGNS. 

AND A'T LOW PRICES. 
ORDERS, BY CORRESPONDENCE OR OTHER- 
WISE, RESPECTFULLY SOLICITED, T0 W KICH 
MOST CAREFUL ATTENTION WILL BEGIVEN, 


MITCHELL, VANCE & CO., 


836 and 838 BROADWAY, 
aud 13th STREET, near Union Square, 
New York. 


MANUT ACTORS : 24th and 25th Sts. and 
Oth Avenue. N. 


0 Pianos > Organs 
FOR -< FOR 
MAGNIFICENT PIANOS AND BEAUTIFUL 
ORGANS. 

Every purchaser can examine his instrument be- 
fore buying. Our Instruments are perfect and we 
challenge c mparison with es most famous makers. 

Guaranteed tor Six Year 
Marchal & Smith Sane and Organ Co, 

47 UNIVERSILY PLACE, N. Y. 


SUPERIOR SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Spoons and Forks of the Bes 
Quality made. 
Also Full Assortment of 


ELECTRO SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Simpson. Hall, Miller & Co. 


Salesroom 676 Broadway, New York. 
Factory and Office, Wallingtord, Conn. 


WORTH YOUR ATTENTION. 


Just bought ata sacrifice by JOHN H. poet On. 
Jeweler, 150 Bowery. corner Broome St.. N_ Y., the fol 
lowing goods, which will! be sold at less t? ak cost of 
importation or manufacturers’ prices. 

Gents’ Waltham Stem Winders. 
10 K Cases, #50, 
aa $70, $90 is 
18 K “ 90. $110, 
Waltham Key Windets, ‘Huo, 50, 60, 











Waltham Key and — Wind- 


evs, silver, $20, 30, 4 
Sates. Kes Winders, se +. 13, 18 


Swis _™ m Winders, $25 to 40. 

Ladie~’ Watches, Stem Wir ders, 
$50 to 125. 

Key Winders, $25, 35, 40, 40, to 90. 

Pairs pores 5 Brilliants. Cost $1559. 
> 

Pair 6 ¢ «ret Brilliants. Cost $1300. 

rice 
‘ Carat Rrilliants. Cost 


. Pai 
$7 $479, 
air 3 Carat Brilliants. Cost $575. 
Price $375 


Pair 2 Caret Briltiants. Cost $325. 
Price $200. 
Single S:one Rings. $10 to $7,000. 
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“ -“ avai “ “ T = Re st pe U dé 
POSITIVE BARGAINS Large hans “pieces. Gorham “act gee 
AT 


mma 
All these Boxes are of our own make and of su- Tei “set, $225, cost $150. 5 large 
9 ae... Wedding Presents. in cases, 
sco T Y Ss * to $0, that cost double to manu- 


perior workmanship, with Tunes specially adapted to 
facture. cash paid for duplicate 
RELIABLE 


this market. 
= iding presents of every descrip- 


M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 
Manufacturers and Importers, Pins "and Bar-rings, $8, $12, $15, $20, 
St ds ae Sleeve Buttons, $3, $5, $8, 
Thirty-fourth St. and Eighth rot MeO. 
BURT’S SHOES A SPECIALTY. 


680 BROADWAY, New York. 
50. 
Jewelry MK Chains $1.10 perpwt. Bracelets, 
All Goods Marked in Plain Figures. 4 is “Opera Chains, $1.30 Ay 4 7” 


120 SUTTER ST., San Francisco. 
ST. CROIX Switzerland. 
Pins and Rings, $3 
HOLIDAY SHOES tk 
FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. 


RUFUS M. BRUNDIGE, Eye-glasses. 36, $8, 
My Fine Stock is marked at prices which defy com- 


NEW YEARS, 


BUY YOUR 


TEAS, COPFEES, 


Spices, and Sugars 


OF THE WELL-KNOWN ESTABLISHMENT OF 








$10. 
Conte Aa 36, 8, 12, to 40, with Dia- 
(Late Broadway and 2lst Street), 


Aunties Rings, $4, 6, 8, 10, to 40, with 
880 882 AD Diamonds 
and BRO WAY,N. ¥., RINGS Onyx See al Rings, $4, 6, 8, 10, to 20, with 
nds. 








petition. Particular attention paid to orders from «(OPPOSITE ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & C0.). Turquois Rines, $5, 8. 10.15, to 25, with 
out of town. White China Dinner Sets. 149 p eces..... ...-.... $27 00 Diam 

= ™ nb} J. J. CONNER Hecorated Dinner Sets. 237 pieces..... .-. - 5000 PLATED Tea aera BS usual price #60. 

? Deeorated China Dessert Sets.............- 750 Tea Sets, $35; =a plice $50. 
311 SIXTH AVENUE, Decorated China Toilet Sets, Il pieces. dsnnueue 909 WARE Baskets, Gastors ™ Uras, Pitchers, 
Between 19th and 20th Streets, ple be ated Table Knives, per dozZ....... Go lets, Cups, Forks, and Spoons 

taved Sets Table Crystal, 62 piece: 20 in proportion. 
0S. 9 9 an | sSey treet, NEW YORK. Jesenene and Chinese Porcelain, Satsuma. Kioto “ty 





Watches Sold by Instaliments. 
om PRICES ARTICLES SENT O. 0. D. EVERYWHERE. 


P. DEGRAA W. H. DEGRAAF. 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New 7 
STILL CONTINUE T0 KEEP THE LARGEST STOCK OF 


PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 


FURNITURE, 


5 | d 
@PPOSITE WASHINGTON MARKEY! and Cloisonne, Table Cutlery. Fancy Gbods, ete. 


FASHIONABLE 
HATTER anv FURRIER, 
No. S42 BROADWAY, 
(WALLACK’S THEATER BUILDING). 

Men’s, Boys’, and Children’s HATS, in great vari- 
ety. UMBRELLAS in all grades of Gingham, Al- 


paca. and Silk. Ladies’ Ridiig Hats and ** Comme 
i Faut” Derbys. 





SECURE! SECURE!! 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS. 
8 Per Cent. Semi-Annual Interest, Payable at 


e 

CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK. 

These bonds are secured by tirst mortgage on im- 
proved real estate. situated in the State of lowa, worth 
three to six times the amount of the loan made 
thereon. Prine'pal and interest guaranteed by the 
IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, ae Moines, 
lowa. Bonds delivered on payment of t 

Address said company for references or states 
and full particulars. 


SELLERS’ COUGH SYRUP. 


PRICES REASONABLE. Crarton, Pa., December 14, 1873. Messrs. R. E. 


N. B.—Orders by mail will receive prompt atten- Sellers & Co.: Your Coug rup is doing wonders. 
jon. Two doses cured me of a bad cough of one week's 
Jay 


Our New Singer Sewing Machine 


ao a an FOR $12.00 N 
LYON 8. M. CO., 40 East 12th St., he York. 











Mattresses, : Spring-Beds, etc., 





of any none in the United States, which they offer 
© Retail at Wholesale Prices. 


Please state where you saw this. 


SEE THOSE OVERCOATS. PRICES $10, $12, $15, TO $30. 


NO HOUSE OFFERS SUPERIOR STYLES. NONE CAN OR WILL GIVE A BETTER ARTICLE FOR THE MONEY THAN 
WE NOW OFFER AT 398 TO 402 BOWERY, JUNCTION OF 3D AND 4TH AVENUES, NEW YORK. 


TRAPHAGEN & COMPANY. 


ur 
c ured x me a a distressing cold. wich, rapes cu my 
lungs.—W™s. 


Price, 25 Cen’ 
R. E. Sellers r “Con Prop’rs, Posen. Pa. 
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HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
Arnold, Gonstable & Go, 


OFFERED THIS WEEK 


5,000 DRESS PATTERNS, 


CONSISTING OF 
ENCLISH DRESS COODS, 
WOOLEN PLAIDS, 
MATELASSE AND CALICOES. 
N. B.—The above are cut in DRESS LENGTHS, 
and will, for the convenience of customers, be 
placed on a SEPARATE COUNTER and marked in 
PLAIN FIGURES. 








Broadway, cor. (9th Street. 
BLANKETS, 
FLANNELS, 


Bider and-Arctic Down Quilts 


COMFORTABLES, 
MARSEILLES SPREADS, 
HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR 


UF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 


Broadway, corner {9th St. 
RICH FURS. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


are offering a large and well-selected stock of 


SEAL SACQUES, CLOAKS, and SETS, 
SABLE, SILVER, and BLACK FOX, 
MINK, LYNX, OTTER, 
CHINCHILLA, ETCc., 


IN SETS AND SINGLY. 
Also TRIMMING FURS in stock and to order. 


N.B.—All Furs warranted genuine and made on 
the premises, under our personal supervision. 


Broadway, corner {9th St. 

















Financial, 
GOOD NEWS FROM WASHINGTON. 


Tue President is reported to have said 
that he will not sign any silver bill which 
does not expressly except the public debt 
from its operation, or which in any way will 
have a tendency to impair the national 
credit, or would cause the holders of 
Government securities to suppose that the 
principal or interest of their bonds is to be 
paid in a currency less valuable than gold. 
If this be the President’s position, then it is 
entirely certain that the Bland Silver Bill, 
even as amended by the Senate Finance 
Committee, will not become a law. It is 
by no means certain that the bill will pass 
the Senate without further amendments; 
and, even if it should, it would fail at last 
for the want of a two-thirds majority in 
each house of Congress to pass it against 
the President’s veto. 

President Grant had the discrimination 
and firmness to veto an inflation bill passed 
by the two houses of Congress; and, in 
doing so, he did a wise thing for his own 
fame and a wise thing for the coun- 
try. Many of his Republican supporters 
were sadly disappointed, and some of them 
almost angered, at the time; yet he pre- 
vented a great evil by refusing to give his 
sanction to a measure which was alike 
violative of both the spirit and the letter 
of the promises made by the Government 
in respect to the legal-tender debt. Presi- 
dent Hayes, should the Silver Bill be pre- 
sented to him in anything like its present 
shape, will have the opportunity of doing 
another wise thing, by vetoing it, or of com- 
mittiog an enormous blunder, by giving his 
assent to it. He could not sign such a bill 
without totally ignoring his own ante- 
cedents, as well as his repeated statements 
in respe@ to the currency question, His 
position as to the Anti Resumption Bill and 
the Silver Bill is now a matter of prime 
importance to the whole country. 


. 
OCOD LESSORS CRRA 2 


MONEY MARKET. 


THE time for active trade is past for this 
season, and general business has settled 
down to comparative dullness. There con- 
tinues some local distribution of manu- 
factures, and the export movement of 
grain and other merchandise is large, 
though much less than for some previous 
weeks. According to the annual report of 
the Treasurer of the United States, just 
submitted, the increase of the cash balance 
in the Treasury at the end of the last fiscal 
year over that of the preceding year bas 
been in round numbers $66,000,000 in coin 
and $10,000,000 in currency. This, con- 
sidered in connection with the low pre- 
miums in gold, clearly indicates that the 
question of the resumption of specie pay- 
ments, if Congress would let the matter 
alone, would be settled by the natural 
course of events as soon as the law pro- 
vides. Bank suspensions continue alto- 
gether too frequent. Immediately after 
the failure at Reading, Pa., comes the 
liquidation of the Third Nutional, and the 
failure of the Central National, of Chicago. 
These banks are small ones; but their fail- 
ure Creates anxiety and uneasiness, for all 
that. aa 

Money continues easy, both for demand 
and short-time loans, The supply is abund 
ant. The demand from regular business 
sources is nothing like sufficient to absorb 
the loanable funds of the banks, and 
brokers are able to place any quantity of 
choice paperin the outside market. The 
rate for call loans has been 5 to 6 per cent. 
on stock collateral and 4 to 5 per cent. 
on Government bonds. Discounts are 
easy at 5 to 51g per cent. for prime endorsed 
paper of short date. Four-months en- 
dorsed notes are quoted at 514 to 6 per 
cent. and good single names at 6 to 7 per 
cent. 

Transactions at the Stock Exchange con- 
tinue comparatively few and unimportant. 
Prices, however, bave advanced in some 
instances, notwitistanding the limited 
amount of business. The Northwestern, 
St. Paul, and coal roads have been most 
active. The report of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, submitted at the annual 
meeting on Wednesday, places the total re- 
ceipts for the year at $13,208,860, showing a 
decrease, as compared with 1876, of $1,235,- 
378. The expenses during the year showa 
decrease of 43-100 of one per cent., com- 
pared with those of 1876. The proposed 
reconstruction of the Erie Railroad is 
meeting with some opposition and is ex- 
citing considerable attention on both sides 
of the Atlantic. 

The following will show the range of 
prices of stocks during the week: 

Open- High- Low- Clos- 

















ing. est. est. ing. 

Atl. & Pac: Tel. ...00.00000. 23 23% 2=—-3 23 
Chicago and Northwestern. 354 373% 385% 37 
Chicago and Northw’n, pf.. 65 674 61 67% 
C#R. 1, and Pacific..... .. 100% «61015 = 100%) 101 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy..l02¥% 103 102% «102 
Col., C.,.and Ind. Cen... .... 3X 3X 3 33 
C., C., C., and L.. ‘copes, oa sa. oe 
Cleveland and Pittsburen. 17% Ti 76% 6x 
Chicago and Alton..... . 89 80 784 78% 
Chicago and Alton, pref.... — - _ 100 
Del., Lack., and Western... 49 513% 48X 50\% 
Delaware and Hudson ..... 45% 47% 4414 465% 
Express— American. ... 56 56 49 49 

United States... 47 47 46 46% 
_ eRe eee 1 3 
Hariem.......... 
Hes. — Se Je oseph 


Joseph, pref 


aul 

Mil. and St. Paul, pfa 
N. Y. Central.........06 
N. J. Central. 
ee ee ee 
Ohio = — peti oe 17 
Pacific ™ 2 
Panama......... 125 
Pittsburgh 3 and Fort Wayne. 92 92 9% 9% 

uicksilv 7 

uicksi ver. ‘pref acces wads F 
St. Louis iam Wisin werees 
St. Louis, K.C., and_N.. 
St. Louis, K.C., ‘and N. pret. 





St. Loals and San Francisco. 3% ‘3x 3C 
nS PRS ea re 16% 4 16 16% 
Union Pacif F 


Western Union Telegraph, fase 794 


The changes during the week in the price 
of gold have reflected the favorable and 
unfavorable advices from Washington in 
regard to the silver legislation. The clos- 
ing price on Saturday was 102%, against 
102% at the opening. The highest “point 
was 1038, on Wednesday. 

Government bonds are generally 4} 
higher for the week, with 4 the advance on 
1865s and 1868s and # on 1867s. Large 
purchases are being made by bankers, who 
sold freely when the Silver Bill first 
passed the House. At present prices the 
6 per cents are the cheapest and best-paying 
of the Government securities, and it is un- 
likely that they will be disturbed or called 
in for redemption for some time to come. 
Several five-hundred and one thousand 
dollar coupon four-per-cent, bonds have 
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been sold in this market during the week. 
They were marketed in Europe by the 
Syndicate, and their being sent back for 
sale is thought to be the effect of the silver 
agitation in Congress, 

State bonds are firm andin some con- 
siderable request for speculative purposes. 
Railroad bonds continue in good invest- 
ment demand and have generally advaaced 
from 14 to 5 per cent., the mortgages of the 
coal roads only excepted. 

The weekly Bank Statement is quite a 
favorable exhibit, the result for the week 
being a gain of $944,050 i in the surplus re- 
serve; the banks how holding $10,658,375 
in excess of legal requirements, 

The following is an analysis of the bank 
totals of this week, compared with that of 
last week: 

Nov. 24th. 











C omparison us 
Ge ae _ 329,800 Decrease... $978,300 
Eee. ve 0 Inerease.... “311,000 
Lexzal tenders. . anaes: 300 Increase.... 566,400 
Total reserve....... 59,717,100 Increase..... 877.400 
Deposits......... 196. a. 4 Decrease... 7 oe 
Reserve required... 49,058, Decrease... 65) 
Surplus eet eiccoe B38. 433 Increase..... ots, 050 
Circulation.......... 18,100,500 Increase.... 255.600 


The closing quotations for bank stocks 
were as follows: 


Bid | ae | Bid. Asked. 
America.. 138'¢ — '!Manuf’s’& Mer.’ 80 — 
Am’can Exch. 15 4 105%! a extents LB -- 
8’nk & Br’k As. — 'Mech’s Bkg. —. ay, — 
puae'ss ‘. Dr’s Wot - |Mercantile... 100 
"1. 102% Merchants’. 116 — 


















) Aer 200% — |Mer. Exchange _ &5 
Commerce.. 125 127 |Metropolitan... 132 133 
First Nation — |Nassau.. WO — 
Fourth Nat’al 100 |New Yor 14 116 

150 | Pacific — 

— | Park. - 

71¢\ Phenix = 

Grocers’.... — 80 |Republic — 8&8 
Hanover. 100 «102 :St. Nicholas.... -—- 80 
| ae 117-13 iState of N. Y. (n. )119 122 
Manhattan ..... 135 — ‘Teoth National.. 65 





FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS, 
No. 5 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT BONDS bought and sold in 
amounts to suit investors; also Gold, Silver. and for- 
eign coins. Deposits received in Currency er Gold, 
and interest aliowed on Balanees. Special attention 
paid to Investment Orders for Miscellaneous Stocks 
and Bonds 








A FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENT. 
2 PER CENT. PER MONTH GUARANTEED. 
Collateral Loan and Savings Bank of San Francis- 
co. (Incorporated uoder the laws of California.) Ke- 
servid stock for sale at office of Eastern Agency. 
Full investigation invited. For prospectus and ine 
formation apply to ur address 
ROSS & Baa, Agents, 
1 Pine Street. 


{November 29, 1877. 


CHASE 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF NEW YORK, 
No. 17 BROADWAY, 
NOW OPEN FOR BUSINESS. 


ACCOUNTS INVITED. 


S. C. THOMPSON, President. 
ISAAC W. WHITE, Cashier. 


PER CENT. NET 


for the money-lender. In- 
terest paid semi-annually, first six 
months in advance. Se curity 4to8S 
times the loan in land alone, exclusive 
ot the buildings. (Present cash value by sworn ap- 
praisers.) No investment safer. No payments more 
promptly met. Best of references given. 


D. 8. B. JOHNSTON, 
Negotiator of Mortgage Loans, 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 














The Bridge that has Carried you "OEM Over 


A SOLID TEN PER CENT. 


The old-established CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN AGEN- 
cy, known all over New England and the Middle 
States as the Agency whose Interest Coupons are 
paid as CERTAINLY AND a8 PROMPTLY az the Cou- 
ponsof Government Bonds, has enlarged its tleld and 
changed its name to THE KANSAS, MISSOURI, AND 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN AGENCY.” Th 

change in its character or management. If acertain 
Ten oA Cent. will Ca egy address for Circular 
and a eenets ACT } ‘Kansas, Missouri, ani 
Central 1Udnots Loan Agency,” Jacksonville, Illinois. 


|) PER CENT.NET. 


Kansas, Missouri, and lowa Improved Farm 
First Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We 
guarantee, as an assurance, that we loan not to ex- 
ceed one-third of the actual value. Inoversix years’ 
business never lost a dollar ; never delayed a day on 





did or ever will get an acre of land. Send fer par- 
ticulars sy petra. 
B. ATKINS & CO., LAWRENCE, KAN.; or 
HENRY Becminsore, Manager, 
243 ‘Broadway, New York 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co. 


120 Broadway, Corner Cedar Street. 
$500,000 00 








Capital paid in, in cash 
Reserves for all liabilities, including 





SIO, o cicaccesicccowsseseceastnds 633.489 45 
Net surplus........ s Anaseeasuescveseseses 509,393 14 
DORM RAMON Sia ccatcis. tested 1,642,882 59 


B.S. WALCOTT, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 
_CBARBL Es L. ROE, Assistant Secretary. 








THE NEW-Y 


FOR 18; 


ORK TIMES. 


1878. 


A POLITICAL, LITERARY, AND GENERAL NEWSPAPER. 


Devoted to Reform in Municipal, State, and General Government. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


During the long and exciting Presidential campaign of 1876, andthe anxious period of politieal uncer- 
tainty which succeeded it, THE NEW YORK TIMES had a very important share in determining the result 
of one of the most momentous contests in American history. The course of THE TIMES during the whole 
of that eventful struggle has secured for it a large addition tothe number of its supporters and has placed 


beyond controversy its position as the foremost Republican newspaper in the United States. 


The course of THE TIMES will be guided in the 


that theinterests of the Republican party are in all cases to be set above the interests of its leaders, and that 
the honor and welfare of the country are to be considered before either. 
ence within the Republican party; for in that way can the interests of the people be most effectually served. 

So long as any of the great principles with which the Party has been identified remain in dispute, THE 
TIMES wil] refuse to consider the work of Republicanism as ended. It will labor to maintain the highest 
standard of partisan obligation in the treatment of questions affeciing the financial honor of the nation, the 
purification of the public service, and the gradual readjustment of the fiscal system to meet the changing 
conditions of trade and manufactures. It will steadily oppose all plans, no matter by whom urged, which 
tend to postpone the date of resumption beyond that fixed by law, to pay the national creditor on any other 
basis than that of gold, to preserve import duties which clog the develepment of American industry, or to 


future, as it has been in the past, by the consideration 


perpetuate in the public service the pernicious principle that “ to the wetors belong the spoils.” 


While carefully avoiding all that may tend to promote sectional animosity among our people, THE 
TIMES will urge, with the utmost decision, the national duty of protecting the freedmen and the Northern 
immigrants in the South in the possession of rights guaranteed them by the Constitution. It will do all in 
its power to promote the poliey of peace and conciliation between North and South, but will not lose sight 
of the fact that Northern confidence and amnesty must find their return in the enfor 





interest or principal. No investor through us ever: 





Its attitude is that of independ- 


t of even-h ded 





justice and scrupulous regard for the letter and spirit of the law on the part of the South. 


Its influence as a leading exponent of political opinion will be strengthened by all that is needful to 
enhance the value of THE TIMES asa daily record of news. 
spondence by mail and telegraph from all parts ot the world will be fully maintained. THE TIMES has. 
shown during the Russo-Turkish war how ample are its resources and how well directed is its enterprise. 
Its voluminous foreign correspondence for the last year isadmitted to have furnished some of the most 
valuable historical data available for the record of a highly-important epoch. The eventsin Europe and 
elsewhere during the coming year will be treated with the same fullness, fairness,and accuracy as have 


distinguished its treatment of those which now belong to the past. 


In the sphere of literary and artistic criticism, of scientific, social, and general discussion, THE TIMES 
will address itself, as heretofore, to the appreciation of the educated and intelligent classes of the American 
people. It will be lively without being sensational, a 
strive to be fearless and independent in the champions 
ciples on which the sacredness of family ties and the existence of society alike repose will be promulgated 


in its columns. 


THE TIMES rejects all advertisements of lotteries. of quacks and medical pretenders, and of all other 
agencies by which the insidious poison of vice is disseminated throughout society. It will bein the future, 


as ipso ast. a thle specially adapted for family reading. 


WEEKLY TIMES, containing as it does selected editorials on topics of national and general in- 
terest from the columns of the daily issue, as well asa concise summary of political, social, and foreign 
news, besides other features which recommend it to all classes of readers, is a paper admirabiy fitted to cir- 
culate in eve y portion of the United States. No Repubiican newspaper approache sitin circulation, and it 
will be the aim of its conductors to use every means not only to maintain its well-earned supremacy, but 


to make its popularity still more decided. 


TERMS TO MAIL SUBSCRIBERS. 
Postage will be prepaid by the Publishers on all Editions of THE TIMES — to — aie in the United States. 
M 


The ry TI 
The Sunday Edition, per annum. 






Single Copies, one year 
Five Copies, one year 
Ten Copies. and one free for Club 


ES, per annum, including the Sunday Ed'tion * 
IMKS, per annum, eguarapas _ the Sunday Bdition...... 





Subscriptions for six months, $1.50; three ‘months, ibe. 
THE WEEKLY TIMES. 


Single Copies, one ye 
Ten Copies, and one free for Club. 


Thirty Copies, and one free for Olah. «86.6. 50eG ee 





ee 


Subscriptions for six months, 7ic ; three months, 50c. 


These prices are invariable. We have no traveling agents, Remit in drafts on New York or Post-Office 
Money-Orders. if possibie; and, where neither of these cun be procured, send the money in a registered letter. 


Address 


THE NEW YORK TIMES, New York City, 


The acknowledged excellence of its corre- 





geressive without being coarse; at all times it will 
ipof theright No theories subversive of the prin- 


$12 00 
0 
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Commercial, 


THE HAWAIIAN TREATY. 


THe Department of State has been in- 
formed by the United States consul at 
Honolulu that the imports from the United 
States into the Hawaiian Islands during the 
year ending September 9th, 1877, as com- 
pared with the two preceding years, have 
very largely increased. The total imports 
for the year amounted to $1,545,136, which 
is an increase of $597,576 over the year 
1875, and of $773,729 over that of 1876. 
This increase is declired to be due to the 
treaty of 1875, There is nodoubt that the 
treaty secured important commercial ad- 
vantages to both countries. The Hawaiian 
Islands ought to be an object of fostering 
care on the part of the United States, and 
the treaty is one mode of carrying out this 
idea. Their geographical position makes 
them an important station in reference to 
our trade with Asia. 
France should be permitted to gain posses- 
sion of these islands. 


Neither England nor 





DRY GOODS. 





THERE has been but little change in the 
condition. of the dry goods market since 
our last review. The season is nearly over 
and business in all departments is quiet. 
With package-houses the movement is slow 
and transactions are irregular and unimpor- 
tant. The jobbing trade is light, though 
there is some request for smalt selections of 
seasonable goods. 

Cotton goods have been without special 
movement, though the market is very 
steady. There is no pressure to sell goods, 
as the margin at present low prices is very 
small. The export of domestic cottons for 
the week has been3,905 packages from this 
port and 235 packages from Boston—in all 
4,140 packages; and a total for the expired 
portion of the year of 115,338 packages, 
against 87,229 for the corresponding period 
of 1876, and exceeding by 616 packages the 
total for the same time in 1860, when they 
amounted to 114,722 packages, which at 
that time were the largest ever reached. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings have been 
Very light goods are 
jess active, though heavy fine browns con- 
tinue in good request. Heavy standards 


jn irregular request. 


have shown more movement, on account of 
the cooler weather. Priees are very firm. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings continue 
dull and transactions are limited to the 
actual requirements of the distributing 
trade. Prices are very low and stocks on 
hand are very large. 

Cotton flannels have been in steady de- 
mand. The movement of low and medium 
goods from first hands is large and the job- 
bing trade is very fair. 

Tickings have been in good request for 
medium grades, and some makes are closely 
sold up to production. 

Stocks of 
these are light and the production much 


Cottonades are less active. 


less than usual. 

Gingbams have been in fair demand, 
though not so active as for some time pre- 
vious. Leading makes of dress styles con_ 
tinue well sold up to production and 
prices are well maintained. 

Printing cloths have been in good demand, 
the sales during the week having reached 
150,000 pieces. Stocks are very large— 
fully 1,600,000 piecesin Fall River, Provi- 
dence, and Boston, besides the supply in 
the hands of the printers. We quote 33 
and 3 11-16c. for respectively 64x64 extra 
and standard goods, and 56x60 cloths alike 
Situated at 38c., less a discount. 

Prints have been mostly quiet. Early in 





the week the price for dark work was ad- 
vanced and the demand fell off. Later on 
the demand quickened again, buyers find 
ing the advance was really on account of 
the scarcity of dark styles. The market 
closes firm. 

Dress goods are insteady demand. Some 
makes of cotton fancies are selling freely. 
Worsted goods are quiet, except for some 
special styles, which are in fair request. 

Woolens goods have been quite irregular. 
Heavy goods arein light demand. A few 
special makes are being disposed of to some 
extent; but the general movemenf is slow. 
The demand for spring goods continues 
fair, though not so active as last week. 

Fancy cassimeres have been in moderate 
movement. Low and medium grades of 
heavy goods have been taken more freely 
in small lots. Spring weights are irregular. 
Some liberal orders have been given for 
popular makes of all-wool and cotton-warp 
goods, but there is no general movement. 

Overcoatings are quiet, except a light 
assorting demand for rough and cloth- 
faced goods. 

Cloakings continue in good request 
The matelassé and fur-beaver styles are 
attracting most attention. 

Satinets have been in some request for 
printed goods. Blacks continue quiet. 

Kentucky jeans are in continued light 
demand. 

Flannels have been less active. The 
large auction sale of 2,000 pieces has inter- 
rupted the regular trade. 

Blankets are neglected. 

Foreign dry goods are not generally act- 
ive. Open assortments of seasonable goods 
are being pressed for sale at very low 
prices. 

Dress goods are in steady fair demand 
for small parcels of staple styles. Fancy 
fabrics are quiet. 

Dress silks are in limited request from 
first hands, with a moderate movement 
from jobbers. 

Linens continue quiet. 

The imports for the week have been 
$590,941, and the total amount thrown on 
the market $857,285. 








a s 
Millinery. 
FRESH IMPORTATIONS of 
ELEGANTLY TRIMMED BONNETS and HATS 
from the BEST PARISIAN MODISTES. 
Also an attractive ASSORTMENT of TRIMMED 


HATS AND BONNETS, 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, 
VERY DESIRABLE in STYLE 
and QUALITY, from $4 up. 
UNTRIMMED, in FRENCH and AMERICAN FELT, 
at EXCEEDINGLY LOW PRICES. 


Flowers, Feathers, and Ornaments 


in GREAT VARIETY. 
MOURNING HATS and BONNETS, 
BRIDAL aad CREPE VEILS A SPECIALTY. 


AT Stevart&e 


BROADWAY. 4th AVE., 9th and 10th ST. 


Seal Skin Sacques 


NEW DESIRABLE SHAPES and NOVEL STYLES. 
Our OWN MANUFACTURE. 
Also a LARGE ASSORTMENT of 


FURS 


of EVERY DESCRIPTION, at PRICES 
GREATLY BELOW FORMER SEASONS 
for GOODS of EQUAL QUALITY and FINISH. 


AT SIENA &L 


Japanese and Chinese 
CLOISONNE ENAMELS. VASES. 
Bronzes, Satsuma Ware, 
Blue Porcelains, etc. 


A CHOICE COLLECTION NOW ON EXHIBITION 


at Moderate Prices. 


AT STEWART & CO, 


BROADWAY, 4th AVE., 9th and 10th STS. 

















OUR REPUTATION FOR FINE FURS HAS 
BEEN LONG ESTABLISHED. WE OFFER ONLY 
FIRST-CLASS FURS, THOROUGHLY DRESSED, 
AND EMPLOY THE MOST SKILLFUL WORKMEN 
TO MANUFACTURE OUR GOODS. 

NOT THE SLIGHTEST MISREPRESENTATION 
ALLOWED. 


EVERY ARTICLE CUARANTEED 
AS REPRESENTED. 


REAL SEAL MUFFS, elegantly trimmed, all good 
ee at $6.25, $7, $8, $9, $10 50, and upward. 
EAL SEAL SETS, Muffand long hens at $18, #20. 
we $26, #30, and up. 
REAL MINK MUFFS, four-stripe, sane lined 
and trimmed, at $9, $10, $12, $15, and upward 
REAL MINK SETS, MUFF ani full for. skin, Lys ’ 
endless assortment, at $12, $13.50. $16.50, $20, 
$28, $30, $35, and upward. 
ey BEAVER SETS, extra fine quality, at $13 
and 
IMITATION SEAL SETS, Muff and Boa, at #4, 
4 50, $5.25, $6. 
ooo Gx RUSSIAN FOX SETS, very handsome, at 
Dy a 
ALASKA = (IMITATION MINK), Muff and 
Boa, at $3.50, $4. 
BLACK MARTEN MUFFES, very fine, at $6, $7, $8. 
a FRENCH LYNX MOFFS, at $2.75, $3) 


Children’s Furs in Great ae 


REAL 5 gy SACQUES, 32, 34, 36, 
INCHES LONG, AT $60, $75, $85, $90, $95, 3100. $120, 
$135, $150, $1°0. 

Do not buy a SEALSKIN SACQUE until you have 
ress our stock and prices. 

UIRREL BELLY PLATES for CIRCULAR 
AN CLOAK LININGS, a rich variety, at $6, $7, $10. 
$12, $15, $16.50. 

LENGTHENING. RESHAPING, RELINING, and 
RETRIMMING SEALSKIN SACQUKS cone in the 
most workmanlike manner, at the very lowest 


prices. Special attention devoted to every kind of P 


fur repairing. 

IMMENSE ASSORTMENT OF FUR 
TRIMMINCS, SEALSKIN HATS 
AND CAPS, FOR LAIDES, 
CENTLEMEN, AND BOYS, 
SEAL CLOVES, WRIST- 
LETS, etc., etc. 

IN tt yore pure AT OUR COU are 

YO y YOU AR 


VERY MODERATE PRICE. CALL AND SEE. 


DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


IN THIS DEPARTMENT SS onus. LLENGE 
COMPETITION WITH ANY HE 
UNITED STATES. ONE OF OR BRM RE. 
MAINED IN PARIS AS LATE AS SEPTEMBER, 
IN ORDER TO SECURE THE VERY LATEST 
Soyer ute IN_ FINE DRESS TRIMMINGS, WE 
OFFER OUR ENTIRE STOCK, INCLUDING THE 

MOST ELEGANT TRIMMINGS, AT ENORMOUS 


* REDUCTIONS. 


ce DE LUNE FRINGES at 60c.; worth fully 
a= DE LUNE FRINGES at Tic.; worth fully 
ae 


RICH CLAIR DE LUNE FRINGES at $1, 1.25, 1.30, 
1.50,1.79,and 2. All fully 50 per cent. under prevail- 
a prices. 

COLORED SILK EMBROIDERED GALLOONS, 
ALL SHADES, reduced to lic. yard. 

BUACK WoRksTED GALLO Ns reduced to lic., 
18c., 20c., 25c. yard 

LARGE REDUCTIONS IN BLACK _ SILK 
FRINGES, COLORED SILK FRINGES, WORSTED 
FRINGES. MOSS BEADINGS, Chenille Galioons, 
Plush Trimmings, Passementeries, Drop Fringes, 
Loops, Ornaments, and — 


ATTRACTIVE SPECIALTIES 


FINE MILLINERY, 

LADIES’ UNDERWEAR, 
MADE-UP LACE COODs, 
HOSIERY, MERINO 

UNDERWEAR, Etc., Etc. 


EHRICHS’, 
287, 289, 291, 293, and 295 


EIGHTH AVENUE, 
Between 24th and 25th Streets. 


R. H. MACY & CO., 


GENERAL a oy eooss. AND DRY GOODS 
StABLISHMENT. 
oraras ce Ds AND NOVELTIES RECEIVED 
VERY EUROPEAN or Penne 
mo 8, LA FORGE & VALENTINE, 
who have been for ten years the managing partners, 
are now the sole proprietors of the concern. 
The house has on a and never has had any 
Branch. Agent. or Ag 
LA FORGE KID GLOVE, all desirable shades. 
2-button, 78c., 98c¢, ro nd $1.43, according to 


All orders by mail RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE. 
Cassiognee sent free on application. 
Nos. 194, 200, 202 204, 206. and 208 Sixth Avenue; 
65 and 67 West 13 St.; and 60 and 62 West Mth St. 
Address 14th St. and 6th Ave., Rew York. 








The New Patent err for Men 
and Boys. 


ZEROCOAT. 


OVERCOAT, MUFFLER, AND 
MITTENS COMBINED. 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING CLOTHIERS. 








To obviate the inconvenience 
of shopping during 
the Holidays, 


James McCreery & So., 


BROADWAY AND llth STREET, 


WILL MAKE THEIR USUAL 


HOLIDAY 
REDUCTIONS, 


Commencing Monday, Nov. 26th, 


SILKS, 
| VELVETS 


DRESS GOODS, 
LACES, 
SHA WIS, 


Etc., Etc. 


PARTICULAR PAINS WILL BE TAKEN TU 
OFFER SPECIAL BARGAINS IN THE RE- 
SPECTIVE DEPA RTMENTS. 


OUR PATRONS AND THE PUBLIC WISHING 
TO SECURE ANY ARTICLE IN FINE DRY GOODS 
WILL DO WELL TO SEE OUR SPRCIALTIES. 


James McCreery & Co,, 
Broadway and {{th St., 
) 


: A 
5 ’ 7 
I 


tage 


NOVELTIES IN 


Imported Fur-Lined Garments 


TRIMMING FURS OF ALL KINDS. 
SUITS, CLOAKS, AND WRAPS, 


IN ALL THE NEW FABRICS AND THE LATEST 
DESIGNS, IMPORTED DIRECT FROM THE 
MOST CELEBRATED EUROPBAN 
ARTISTES. 

Also a large and well-assorted stock of ourown 
manufacture. Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s 


Furnishing Goods of Every Descrip- 
tion. 


All orders promptly attended to and satisfaction 
guaranteed. 





WILSON & GREIG, 


771 Broadway, corner of 9th St., 


will open this week five cases IMPORTED CLOAKS 
latest styles. 

We will also offer our entire stock of COSTUMES 
at a great reduction in price. 

All our CLOTHS, CLOAKINGS, DRESS GOODS, 
and MOURNING GOODS clearing out, as we give up 
the departments. 

Bargains in FURS, TRIMMINGS, BUTTONS, 
FRINGES, GALLOONS, ORNAMENTS, EMBROI- 
DERIES, etc. 

LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S FURNISHING 
GOODS. 

WEDDING TROUSSEAUX and INFANTS’ 
WARDROBES. Estimates given. 

DRESSMAKING DEPARTMENT. Latest fashions 
reeeived. 


WILSON & GREIG. 
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LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY M Sears IN THE 
UNITED 8TATE! 


MONDAY EVENING, November 26th, 1877. 


PRINTS, 
Albion ..... -c0.00 6% Mallory ..... phaune Og 
ATIODB...cesccee bes 5% eee sees 64% 
American........ oe re, Merrimack, D. 5% 
Arnold ....... oanae ¢|Oriental.......... 6% 
Cocheco, L........ ene pPacifie ...ccccoeves 66 
oS RE 6's) Riebmond bees 
BFOWMAD.. 2.200200 ——— pono g oO 
Garner &Co...... 5% BERR. . 6635540000 
Gloucester........ 53 ‘gi Wamsutta . 2 Ky 
Hamilton ......... 51¢|Washington...... - 5% 
Parte i255 cscs o0 Oe 

GINGHAMS 

Amoskeag......... Y jLancaster.......... 9 
Belfast ............ 9 |Namaske.......... 844 
eee bocce le ENDOW. oh oceeenah 9 . 
a ira reg 844 |Southwark........ 7 


BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Atlantic, A, 4-4 814 Lawrence, LL... .. 644 
Ks H, 44 8 id _ ae 7 
- Pp, 44 On| a 6 eS 
= D 447 
“3 Lu, #4 6 |Lyman, E, 
se V,30-inch meme: ~ <00 








Agawam, F........ 6 SS Ss 6% 
Augusta, +47 | ae . 64% 
30-inch 614 Do nnisens . 6% 
Appleton, A, 44 8 Cisse. vasus 546 
N. 80 in. 7 Standard, 8 
Bedford R. . 3-4 51¢)Medford, 44 74 
a ee ee 8 |Nashua, 0, 33-in.. 7 
i aes soso igh Ban... 734 
oe. So cri * E, 40-in... 84 
ee ey EE «ce Ww, 48-in.. 1145 
Broadway, 44 6 jNe ewmarket, A soees 7 
Cabot, A, 44 7%) oss 6 
W, 44 6% ix Rk... 9 
Crescent Mills, A:. §& |Pacific, Extra..... 734 
R. 81¢| Pepperell, E.. - 8% 
“ “ 0.. Tig! A iets 7% 
Continental, C...... 8 a Dicccnien @ 
“ eee 9 “ ee 6% 
Dwight, X...... » 6 a 7-4 16 
“ eS 6% “ 84 18 
- Dissiwens 7 i 9-4 20 
Exeter, A, 44 6% * 10-4 2314 
si §, 7-8 64 Pequot, A......... 8 
Great Falls, 8..... 6% a 9% 
“ Miacne 21... Se 124g 
si E..... 7% Pittsfield, A.. ose 
Harrisburg, A abaee 7 \Pocasset: 
Busscs Oe Canoe, 44 8 
- ee as Pinsessess ot 
Hyde Park, See ae See ere a 
XXX. 814 Salmon Falls, Dis. @ 
Indian Head, 44 814 Stark, a 8 
66 30-in. 786 nD 734 
pte Orchard : Swift River ones OK 
BAisccnsce 81/: Tremont, CC...... 6 
EE, ....... 74 Utica, 44 10 
ih AE 64%; “6 9-4 2216 
i ee 6; 10-4 25 
Laconia, ow mension (ees Wachusett, 30-in.. 7 
jeenaoks 7 36-in.. 8 
sas 6 pievacun 8 a 40-in. 11 
“e Biases sisiee 634 “9 48-in. 6s 
Langley, A........ 7 |W altham, P casey 
- Standard. 784 G4 18 
Laurel, D. ....0 <8. | ” 10-4 20 
. ar 7 
7 BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Androscoggin : Langdon, 44 12% 


AA, 4410 |Lonsdale, 44 9% 
L 44 914) “ Cambric,44 14 
Amoskeag, A, 44 9 |Masonville. 44 10 
Z, 7-8 6% Maxwell, 44 11 
Bay Mills, 44 10 me Linen Finish 121¢ 
Bartlett, A 4-4 99 iN. Y. Mills, 44 1119 
Ballou& 8on, +4 734'New Market,A, 44 8% 
“ “ 30-in 644) “ Tee 7K 


i % 
|" P 4oin.. 1036 








1 Pepperell, 64 16 
Blackstone,4A44 8! 74 18 
Blackstope &iver.. 8 | ved 8+4 20 
Caboi, 7-8 Thy " 94 2314 
“ 44 8 “ 10-4 26 
oe ee --ll |Red Bank, 447 
RMON. 22x05 2 7-8 6 
Canoe, 3-4 434 Slaterville, 44 7% 
Clinton, CCC. .44 1034) 7-8 6 
wei Cc 44 74!Tuscarora, 44 11 
Dwighw: [Utica ees S 
Cambric. 4-4 1114} 4-4 111¢ 
Linen Finish..14 | “ 5-415 
Forestdale, 44 9 45 6-4 18 
Fruitof the Loom: si 84 25 
. 44 91! “ 9-4 26 
Fearless, 44 8 | - 104 2714 
treen, G, 44 7 |Wauregan, No. 1..1044 
Great Falls, 8..... 644 ‘Wamsutta, 44 7 if 
- es 541 


“ & Aare 8 ‘Williamsville, 4-4 11 

. 8% White Rock, 44 9 

ex ” see 9 | Whitinsvilte, +4 9 
8 


7-8 74) Waltham, 6-417 

Hope, 4 8 | sod 84 19 
Hills: 2 9-4 211¢ 

Semper Idem,44 9 | sc 10-4 24 

7-8 8 
DENIMS. 

Amoskeag.........16 iUtis, UU....... re 4 
oS aa 814 Peuri River... joe 15% 


Columbia, Heavy..15 ;Warren, AXA.....14% 
Everett....... ied” 4 BB 


Haymaker......... gi! “4 panies ig 
Otis, AXA....... 1434! York. veeelsbessalice 
~weeeceeeelit | 
‘ STRIPES. 
American....9 @10 (Otis, BB.. @— 


Amoskeag...10 @I1 \Massabesic. er} eo, 
Dexter, A...— @l4 ‘Pittsfield....— 
“  B...— @12 |Thorndike ‘Bingo 


Hamilton.. .10K@11% Uncasville,A. 9 @10 
TICKINGS. 

Amoskeag, ACA...16 |Hamilton, D....... 104g 
os A sete |Lewiston, A, 36-in.18 

ve Bowne 1344, Massabesic, A.....138 

id Cons tee B.....1255 

“ D......10%! C,. saa 

Xs cbc ee 10 |Methuen, AA......144% 
Cordis, ACE ..... .18 |Pearl River........15 

- AAA......16 |Pittsfield......... 5 

Easton, AUA...... 11 {Swift River........ 944 

(6 A... eeeeee 944; Willow Brook.....144% 

oe LETS - 9 |York, 30-inch..... 1234 


Hamilton..........1244| “* 32inch......15 
ORSET JEANS. 


Amoskeag... - 8}¢|Laconia............. 84 
Androscoggin. .. bas Lawrence, Satteen. 9 
Canoe River..... re aumkeag : 








VOC PK... ..5<5 8 
Indian Orchard.... 8 
Kearsarge  ..... re 
BROWN DRILLS. 
Agawem, F....... Zi¢iLaconia.. .....00000 S96 
Amoskeag,........ a) me Bre 4 
Appleton. ...... Rad sachusetts, C.. 734 
Augusta. ..:..... \Pep SP aaunaeasis LE 
JY er Sulstek RPE ek 


B. RIDLEY & SONS, |. 


Grand and Allen Sts., ‘N. Y. 


ANTA CLAU 


in the Basement. 


MONDAY, Nov. 26th. 


Dolls |! Dolls !!! 
ON THE SECOND FLOOR. 
TUESDAY, Novy. 28th. 


TOYS AND DOLLS 


FOR SABBATH-SCHOOLS AND FAIRS, 


SUPERINTENDENTS AND MANAGERS 
WILL FIND OUR STOCK OF HOLIDAY GOODS 
READY FOR INGPBCTION 
in the 
WHOLESALE DEPARTMENT 
ON THE FOURTH FLOOR, 


Satteens....... 94¢ 
Pepperell. ....... 104 

















Dolls ! 


THE STOCK [S ALL NEWLY IMPORTED AND 
WILL AVERAGE 
25 PER CENT. 
BELOW LAST YEAR'S PRICES, 
t@” SPECIAL DISCOUNT TO SABBATH- 
SCHOOLS AND FAIRS. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


Nos. 309, 311, 311% GRAND STREET; 
Nos. 58, 60, 62, 64,€6, 68, AND 70 ALLEN STRERT. 


KEYES, 


3 AND 351 8TH AVE., NEW YORK 
WE PRESENT TO THE PUBLIC Tas WEEK 
STILL FURYHER BARGAIN 
SILKS. S'LKS. 


SUPERIOR QU ALIPY BL ACK GROS GRAIN 
SILK. 75c. per yard, worth $l. 
,EXCELLE Nr QUAL ITIES AT $1, $1.25, $1.50. $1.75, 


Cc "ASHMERE SILKS, of the best makes, at $2, $2.25, 
$2.50, up to $4. Worth fully 23 per cent. more. 
A LARGE LINE rn plored S#ks, purchased at low 
x at RECE manic” flo Nona. 
GC 


BLACK CASHMERE, ALL-WOOL, 38 INCHES 
WIDE, ONLY 4 

A VERY EXCEL LENT QUALITY at 75c.,worth %e 

r% veer Cc GRADES at 81 and $1.25. 

ERY LARGE AND COMPLETE MOURNING 
DEPART "MENT. 

JOST RECEIVED, a large invoice of COLORED 
CASHMEREsS, 'ALL-W OOL, at We., never before so'd 
less than 65c. Also, FROM A BANKRU PT IMPORT: 
ER, severai grades at 65e , 75e.. 85c., $1; guaranteed 
to be worth at least 25c a yard mo cre. 

SEVERAL LOTS DAMASSE CLOTH, FASHION- 
a SHADES, SU inches wide, only i0c. Worth 
u')y 75 

We offer fancy Morcilla Cloths at 35c.,sold early in 
season ati'e 

FANCY C 7 OTHS FOR SUITS, SACKS, AND PO- 
LONAISE, from 50c. up’ o $3.50. 

CAMEL’S HAIR F ANC ts c-FECTS at 30¢c., 40c., 50c. 

SEVERAL CASES COLORED CASHMERES, half- 
wool. at 20c.; worth 30c. 

TYBEE CLOTHS on larze er at 12%e. 

SNOWFLAKES at 9¢., 12c., 1ie., 18e., Qe. 

ONE CASE SCOTIA SUItINGS at 20¢.; worth 25e. 


WE HAVE — PURCHASFD from a manu- 
facturer a number of Bourette POLONAISES, 
which we will offer "at $15 and $18. They are worth 
fully $25 and 335. 

Also a f. w Cashmere and colored aecee Wrappers, 
eit y ace traf at $2.50; worth $4. 

OOD SUIT> IN FINE DESIGNS at $4 50, $5, $6, $8. 
JIS IN SERGE. cam.1’s hair, and mixed effects, 
at i a $12, $14, #16, $18, $20, $25, $30, $35, $40. 

S'LK SUITS at $45, $50, $60, $75, S1U 

LINED CAMBRIC aoe at 56c.; worth SI. 


Cc 
BFAVER CLOAKS at $2. $2.°0. &4, 85, $6, $8. 
CASTOR BEa VEKSat $8, $10, $12. yh $16. 
MA‘ BUASSE | - Ls OAKS. silk or gallvon trimming Sy 
$10, #12, $14, $16, ¥1-. 
iMPORTED. ML TELASSE CLOAKS, VERY 
= ANDSOMELY TRI MMED, at $16, $18, $20, $25, $30, 
33). Up to SAO. 
MISSES’, BOYS’. AND INFANTS’ DEPARTMENT. 
WEH AV ERECK N'LY ENLARGED this branch 
and cin offer 2 larze assortment of everything 
neces:ary at very low prices. 
‘hildren’s Suits, all ages, from $2, $3, $4, $5, $6, $8, 








“ying with silk, in plain or faney 
0, 
Lf SUITS. Sond $1.50, v4 2 50, $3. 

BOYS’ UI SUERS, from £5, $6, $3, 

MISSES’ CLOAKNSat ¥1.<5, $1. 3 eee. 

IN® ANTS’ ROBEeS, from $1 25 up te $12. 

INFANTS’ SQU AKES ang SLI?S very cheap. 

A LARGE ASSORTMENT of Children’s Worsted 
Hoocs and Caps very low. 


JAPANESE GOODS, 


DIRECT IMPORTATIONS IN 
CHOICE VARIETY. 


The most curious and unique presents for the 
Holidays. 


We make speciel figures to buyers for Church 


FINE TEAS 


of all kinds, warranted pure, at 38c. and 50c. 
BASKET-PICKED TEAS, $1 Ib. 


GENUINE RUSSIAN FLOWERY PEKOE TEA, 
$3..0 per Ib. 


TSURU & CO., 


JAPANESE BAZAAR, 
38 FULTUN ST., N. Y., only three blocks 
from FULTON FERRY. 








1877. JONES. 1840. 
. Seasonable Novelties. Five floors of this extensive 
establishment ali replete with newest and most 
stylish goods. at See ed low prices. 

GREAT VARIE' BOYS’ SUITS. 


DRESS GOODS, 2 Z MILLINERY. 
SACQUES, 2 %, FANCY Goons. 
sUITs. 22 Z, HOSIERY. 
SHAWLS, Z Zz, ~ LACES. 


* JONES *: 




















2” > 
° 

o “7 
| | EIGHTH AVENUE. _ EIGHTH AVENUE. | 
ti AND 
| | NINETEENTH ST. NINETEENTH ST. | 

oO 
° o 

s. Zz 

Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Zz 
Z Z 

Shoes, Z Zz Silks, 

— Z Z —_— 
Ribbons, Z. . Cloths, 

Underwear, ‘. ze Domestics, 

Upholstery, : Z Z Carpets, 


—_— Z i, — 
Furniture Z Z House-furnishing Goods 
Silverplated Ware, Crockery, Glassware, etc. 

Particular attention is called to our Suits and 
Cloaks; also to our latest importations and our own 

msnutaccured styles of Millinery. 
Blankets, Fiannels and ail the best {brands of Do- 
Mestics ut Jower prices than any other house inthe 
city. Extraordinary inducements in ali depart- 
ments. All Ord rs will receive prompt attention. 

Oatatognes sent tree 

8th Ave., corner 19th Street. JONES. 


CARPETS! 


New Fall Styles. 
PRICES LOWER_ THAN EVER. 
Largest Assortment inth the City to Select from, 

CONSISTING OF 


MOQUETTES, AXMINSTERS, VELVETS, 

«ody Brussel-, Tupestry Brussels, Three- 

m js,and Ingrains, in all the latest novelties 
newest styles, and ad many exc.usive designs. 


REAL PERSIAN AND TURKISH CAR- 
PETS, RUGs, etc Wewi'lofferon Monday 
a large corsignment, just received direct from 
Smyrna, of all sizes, from a small door-mat to a 
large-sized carpet, at Prices to Insure Im- 
mediate Sale, Also Smyrna Ingrain- very 
handsome-— $1.25 pcr square yard. 





MOSAIC CARPETS. sc Something new, made in 4 


this country to represent and are copied frem 
Turkish and Persian patterns. In all respects like 
them as to appearance and beauty, at less than 
one-tenth of thecost ofthe reai In sizes to 
fit any room. 


DRUGGETS, O'L-CLOTHS, etc., of every de- 
scripuon a Specialty. All widths and sizes. 


LACE CURTAINS from auction. Will offer 
this week, and continue till all are sold, an im- 
mense stock of Real and Nottingham Lace Cur- 
tains at about one-half the cost of importation. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


Nos. 183 and 185 Sixth Avenue, 
ONE DOOR BELOW 13TH ST., 
S.--A visit of aren will pay purchasers. 


‘Bargains in Blankets, 


BED COMFORTABLES, QUILTS, peneene. AND 
HOUSEKEEPERS’ LINEN Pee co 
TON GOODS GENERAULY 
MATTRESSES, SPRIN G-BEDS, AyiNDOW- 
SHADES, OIL-CLOTH PETS, 
IRON BEDSTBADS. Co 
Boarding-houses, Boarding-schools, arid Beetttetion 


Furnishing aspects ty TELLIAMS & Co., 


250 Canal St. 
BT THE wovun wit 
WOVEN-WIRE MATTRESS. 


For ELASTICITY, DURABILITY, and CLEANLI- 
NESS it has no E' UAL ls 
Agents for HP york City, 


WILLIAMS & CO., 
250 Canal St. 


CUSTOM SHIRTS. 
HUTCHINSON BROS, 


Successors to VINTON & HUTCHINSON 


869 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Dircetions for Self-Measurement sent upon appli 
vation 
Goods delivered Free of Express Charges. 


SAMUEL BUDD. 


Sole Manufacturer 
IN THE 
UNITED STATES 
oF 
Cutter’s Abdominal 


/Belt Dr-wers. 
C over Broadway and 
Twenty-fourth St., 
NEW YORK. 


























W.&J. Sloane 


HAVE JUST OPENED A SUPERB LOT OF 


INDIA 


CARPETS 


AND 


RUGS, 


ina variety of sizes and colorings and of their own 


direct importation. 


649, 651, 655 BROADWAY. 


CARPETS! 


D. KELLY, 


512 and 514 Eighth Ave., cor. 36th St.. 
AND 
414 Sixth Avenue, cor. 25th Street, 
has just received and is seaies tor sale, at prices 
never before equaled in the city, 
100 rolls Velvet Carpet, from * 00 per yd. 
200 Body Brussels, ‘‘ ls 





500 ‘* Tapestry, ee 82 s 
100 ‘*‘ Three Ply, oe 6 
400 ‘* Jngrain, “ 25 - 


50 “ Royal Hemp, ee mB 
40 “ List Carpet, es a 60 
500 ‘* Oil Cloth, a 25 ws 





And an endless variety of 


RUGS, MATS, MATTINGS. CRUMB- 
CLOTHS, «SHADES. CURTAINS, 
CORNICES, LAMBREQUINS, 
LINOLEUM, ETC., ETC. 


FURNITURB! 


A splendid stock of 
Parlor, Chamber, Library, 
Dining-lioom, and Kit- 
chen Furnitere. 
gP At prices whieh defy competition. 


Walnut Chamber Suites, from bg 00 
Parlor Suites, 7 pieces, 00 
Cottage Suites, 7 pieces, “ 18 00 
Walnut Bedsteads, 
“ Bureaus, 
“ Wahstands, 
‘* Dressing-Cases, 
‘* Wardrobes, 
Buffets, Etageres, Hall Stands, Chiffon- 
iers, Secretaries. Desks, Lounges, 
Sofas, Mirrors, etc., etc., 
at corresponding prices. 


{Country orders promptly attended to. 
All goods packed and shivped free of charge. 


NATIONAL NEEDLE CO,’S 


‘Standard’ Sewing Machine 


NEEDLES. 


HIGHEST AWARD 


Received at International Exposition, 1876. 


NATIONAL NEEDLE CO.’S Needles sold to the 
Genera! Trade piipe following weil known first-class 
JUBBING-HOUSE 


As the ee eDRICH” Needle, by H. B. GOOD- 
RICH, Chicago, 
As a SCOODRICH” Needle, by WM. M. BLE- 
L — t. Louis, Mo. 
— “CH ALLERGE” Needle, by C. w. 
HANDY & CO., New York 
s the “ST AND akD” Needle, by WM. BUT- 
Tair hogy & CO., New Yo 
Asthe “STAND ARD "Neate, by A. T. STOOPS, 
Pinlade'phia. Pa. 
As the * TARDARD™ Needle, by A. 8. SPENCE 
& CO., San ‘Weneslenc. © ale 
Asthe *STANDA Ro” Needle, by HOUGH & 


RUMNEY, Boston, =~ 
AND KD” Needle, by J. BOOTH, 





As the ** ‘STA 
New Orleans. 





DR. WARNER'S 


HEALTH CORSET; 


with Skirt-Supporter and Selt-Aa- 
justing Pads. 
Unequaled for Beauty, Style 
and Comfort. : 
APPROVED BY ALL PHYSICIANS. 
For Sale by Leading Merchants. 
3 fame any size, by mail. In Sat- 
$1.50; Coutil, 1.75; Nursing 
Conn, $2 00; Misses’ erett, $1.00. 
WARVEK 


351 Breadw ay, N.Y. 








ESTABLISHED 1853. 


F.. BOOSS & BRO., 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF FURS, 


received the Highest Award at the Centennial Exhibition for Fine Quality of Materials and Workmanship 
and all the requisites of perfection in 


FINE FURS, SEAL SAGQUES, AND ROBES. 


449 Broadway and 26 Mercer St., bet. Howard and Grand Sts., New York. 


WE ARE THE ONLY FUR HOUSE IN THIS CITY WHO RECEIVED A REWARD AT THE CENTEN- 
NIAL EXHIBITION. 





IF 


wn 
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Weebly Market Review. 


(For week ending Friday, Nov. 23d, 1877.) 
GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEE.—The market for Brazil is 
firmer, on account of anincreased demand, 
Business is mederate, though the sales of 
cargoes show a fractional advance. The 
market closes firm. Mild Coffees have 
been in more demand, but the market is 
still quiet. Prices are without quotable 
change; buyers are met readily at the values 
before current. The movement in Java is 
very light. The result of the Dutch sale was 
favorable, but it fails to impart any im- 
pulse to the demand. The sale at Rotter- 
dam, 2ist inst., embraced 98,000 bags, 
which went off at 534@54 cents, being the 
highest prices obtained this year, though 
at the May sale nearly the same figures 
were touched. We quote: 





Rio, Good, Ordinary to Choice....... 15 @214 
Santos,Ord.to Choice............0... Wi @21 
PURE Ca vnnnclancenens Ceuckbancuete 2544 4@28 
DL errr err eet ere ooo ett lg@2s 
pe eee eee ageseeeeeccte 1814 @201g 
eee eee Se euiare cued 20 @20% 


TEA.—The auction sale on Thursday 
realized low prices, though no lower than 
that of the previous week. There will be 
no public sale next week. In the open 
market business has been moderate, with 


the tone quite as good as before. The 
market for common Japan is strong, but a 
little tame for the better qualities, which are 
little sought after. Green Tea has a good 
support, while Oolong is unmistakably de- 


pressed. We quote: 

bg COREL URE: weseeee cee & & 
Young Hyson.. noaeee Crrenccedssxveccueae -« 
English Breakfast... ...c.ccsccsece 2 @ 
Uncolored Japan.........s0..- eoee-22 @ 55 
OCCUR se nc:csccecs vi Baines eae 2 @ & 


SUGARS.—Raw Sugar is in very limited 
demand. Refiners’ sales are smaller than 
usual and prices are lower; and, hence, 
their wants are proportionally light. 
Havana cables of 2ist inst. report ‘‘ Sugar 
quiet and flat.” The article, however, is 
now in this market 214@2é cents below the 
prices that were current at this time last 
year, and the ruling rates are much below 
the cost of importation. But consumption 
has diminished and the market lacks the 
strength imparted by demand. Refined.— 
On Wednesday and Thursday the market 
was very quiet, and prices yielded {@l4 
cent. Yesterday there was rather more in- 
quiry at the decline; closing, however, only 
fairly active and barely steady at our re- 
vised quotations. For export we hear of 





no business. We quote: 

RAaw.—Fair to prime — pauteseouss T3@ 134 

Harp.—Cut Loaf...... - 1032, @— 
Crushed.. = 10% O10% 
Powdered.......... ei @11%¢ 
CUMIN ches ccs csvsccsss 934(@10 

Wuite.—Standard A—Grocers’...... 94@ 9% 
Steam Refined A...... area 94 @ 936 
p> errr rere rere 834@ 8% 

YELLUW.—Extra C.........ccccccees S1Z@ 8% 


Other grades, including C... 744@ 8 
MOLASSES.—The market for West In. 
dia is still quiet. Refiners are not in want 
of supplies and the sale of Grocery quali- 
ties is checked by the increasing receipts 


and more liberal offerings of new crop 
Louisiana. There has been no business in 
invoices. New Orleans.—There is a fair 
demand for both old and newcrop. The 





better grades are firm. We quote: 

Cuba, refining grades (50° — eaaaee 40 @— 
Cuba, grocery grades...........e00e- nominal, 
POrt0. RicO (DEW). occccicccccccce weeee4d @56 
New Orleans, good to prime......... 39 @45 
New Orleans, choice....... geaeewewe 47 @50 
New Orleans, New Crop...... eeeeee DD (97 


FISH.—Mackerel’ continue extremely 
dull, owing to the poor quality offering. 
Choice grades are scarce, both here and at 
the East, while the demand is chiefly for 
that description. No sales of any con- 
sequence are reported. Dry Cod are quiet, 
particularly Grand Bank, which are in large 


supply. George’s Bank are scarce and firm. 
We quote: 


George’s Cod, ® qtl........... 5 6244@ 6 00 
Pickled, Scale, @ bbl........ 2.3 73 @ 4 2 
Pickled Cod, 2 DD]... .cceeeee £50 @ 5 00 
Mackerel : 

No. 1 Shore....... cevcccccseeerD 00 @22 00 
No. 2 Shore, new..... secceeeeel2 50 @13 50 
No. 3 Large, new............+. 9 50 @10 5) 
INO, 5 MOGNNIG 660550 bvdasoee -10 00 @l11 00 
Salmon, Pickled, No. _ > bbl.17 00 @22 00 


Herring, Scaled, "B bo manicec= ie 20 
Herring, No. 1, 8 A paneer 14 , 15 
SALT.—The receipts of Liverpool Fine 
continue quiet liberal, but still insufficient 
to meet the demands of jobbers and pack- 
ers, Prices, however, do not improve. 
Turk’s Island is a trifle lower, owing to 
the low prices named for Mediterranean. 
We quote: 
Turk’s Island, # bushel.......— = 28 
Liverpool, Ashton’s......+.-. = _ 
Liverpool, other brands....... 1 10 13 
Table Salt, in jars, @ doz.....— — 
In ema!l bags, 40 ina bbl.....— 63¢ re 
Tn emall pockets, 100 ina bbl..— 3 ae 





GENERAL MARKET. 


ASHES.—There is a moderate jobbing 
trade; but large parcels areneglected. We 
quote nominally 44@5 cents for Pot and 
6@6°4 for Pearl. 


BROOM CORN.—Supplies are fair, 
though but comparatively few new parcels 
are offering, and, with demand fair, prices 
rule firm. We quote: a Long Green 
Hurl Corn, 64@7% fair to good 
do., 6@7c.; good to hee Green Medium, 
6@614c.; fair to good do., 5@6c.; choice 
Short Green Brush, 7@8-.; fair to good 
> 6@i7c.; Red-tipped, all ‘grades, 414@ 

; Common Red, Stubby, and Crouked 
tan 344 @46e. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Etc.—Flour.—The 
demand for shipping grades has been fair; 
but buyers have insisted upon some con- 
cession, which has in some cases been 
made, although the market is not generally 
lower. The transactions present a fair ag- 
gregate, and the larger part of the sales has 
been taken for shipment to the West 
Indies, South America, and Europe. South- 
ern Flour has also been in fair request, but 
at somewhat lower prices. Rye Flour has 


favored the buyer, but the demand has’ 


been better. Buckwheat Flour remains 
steady, with a fair demand at $2.40@$2.75 
per 100 Ibs., $6.50 per bbl., and $1.05 per 
box of 25 Ibs. Corn Meal.—The demand 
has beer light, and prices have favored the 
buyer, particularly for Brandywine, which 





islower. We quote: 

Unsound Fiour.......sessesseeeee 5 00@ 6 25 
State Supers .... 4 .. 5 00@ 5 35 
State No. 2..... 3 75(@ 4 50 


State Extra.......c.cccccsese aa 5 
Ohio, Ind., and Mich. Amber...... 6 50@ 6 75 
“ce “ “ Whit 


Coreces 6 50@ 7.00 

Minnesota, Common to Fancy..... 5 75@ 6 25 
New Process.........+. 8 00@ 9 50 

Southern Flour.............- eosee D DN@ 9 00 
RG FIOGRs sc cccccees Greadccdauace 3 75@ 4 45 
Corn Meal, per bbl ..........00e 2 65@ 4 50 


GRAIN.—Wheat.—The Wheat market 
has ruled steady, under a moderate inquiry, 
mainly for immediate delivery. Shippers 
have not taken hold very freely, nor have 
they manifested any inclination to do so, 
even at lower prices. Tne millers have 
purchased moderately. Corn has been in 
fair demand, but at irregular prices—clos- 
ing quiet and steady. Rye has been in 
better demand, and prices have advanced. 
Barley has ruled firmer, under animproved 
demand for 2-rowed State for export. 
Buckwheat remains quiet and nominal at 
63@65 cents, but we hear of no sales. 
Oats have been in active demand, in good 
part speculative, and prices have materially 
advanced. Beans.—Mediums are _ stiil 
wanted for consumption at rather easier 
prices, while Marrows are taken for ship- 
ment at full prices. Other kinds are quiet 
but steady. We quote: 


WHEAT: 

White State............. reece 143 @1 56 
White Western-.-.-.-+seuseee 140 @151 
No. 1 Milwaukee.............. 134 @1 344 
No. 2 Milwaukee......... eseee 1 31K@ 1 32 
No. 2 Chicago..........see.0- - 131 @1 313 
No. 3 oe  gesueeueecaeeaad - 124 @1 28 
Amber Michigan............+. 145 @1 46 
Byer Stdldis.c kescecacec sce 76 @ 78 
Rye, Western....... Peer reece 74 @ 75 
Corn: 

Western White.... .. Jctccccns Ca & 
Western Yellow............... 60 @ 66 
Oats: 

WEG ses ccs ccasseccscdcocess (AOS 445i 
Mixed..... pcweadechuctececes 40K@ 42 
Batley, SUA ss csc0 0 cecncsacs 75 @ 8&8 
Barley, Canads.....c0<-6ss0ce. 8 @1 05 
BEANS: 

Marrow, New..........05 - 0.b. : 30 @ 2 35 
Medium, New......cccccccees 90 @ 2 20 
White Kidney, New........... 2 55 @ 2 65 
Red Kidney, New...... evcceee 240 @ 2 5U 
i i ee ee errr er ree 210 @215 


CATTLE MARKET.—The early part of 
the week witnessed a very limited inquiry 
for Beef Cattle, and prices declined one- 
quarter of a cent per 1b. Subsequently, 
however, the demand for the better grades 
improved and thedecline was recovered. 
Inferior stock continued dull until the 
close. The sales were at 114@1114 cents. 
for selected Steers, to dress 57 lbs. to the 
gross cwt.; 8@11 for common to extra 
Natives, to ‘dress 55@57 lbs.; and 7T4@9 
for Texas and Colorado, to dress 55058 
lbs. Milch Cows have sold from $50 to $85, 
according to quality. Choice are wanted, 
but inferior stock is neglected. There was 
not much inquiry for Calves. Veal sold 6@ 
9 cents and Grass-fed $2.121¢@$2.70 per 
100 lbs. There was considerable inquiry 
for both Sheep and Lambs, and the mar- 
ket was firm at 4@5% cents for Sheep and 
48(@61 for Lambs. Live Hogs were in 
demand at somewhat better prices. The 
receipts for the week are 8,540 Beef Cattle, 
63 Cows, 1,970 Calves, 22,625 Sheep, and 
38,537 Hogs. 


HAY.—The demand continues active for 
all grades, and, though the receipts show 
quite a liberal increase, prices are well 
maintained, in view of the near approach 
of the close of navigation. We quote: 
North River Shipping 60 cents, Retail 
grades 70@95 cents, and Clover and Salt 
45@55. Straw exhibits but little life, 
though considerable finds its way into the 
channel of consumption by the small 


| though frequent sales, The quotations are 


for Long Rye 50@55 cents and Short do. 
and Oat 40@50, casb. 


PROVISIONS.—Pork has _ continued 
to be neglected, only hand-to-mouth busi- 





ness in spot Mess having been done at pre- 
vious prices. Bacon.—The recent decline 
has induced a better inquiry, and a fair 
business has been done. Cut Meats have 
remained quiet. Lard has been in better 
demand, but at lower prices. Beef has been 
in better demané. Beef Hams remain 
nominal. Old are unsalable. We quote. 


BEEF: 

Plain Mess, bbl..............-12 00 @12 50 
Extra Ts sronsr-> mona 00 @13 50 
Prime Mess, tierce.. 6 & 

Packet, bbl.......... : D 
City Extra India Mess, tierce. "24 00 @25 09 
PORE: 





Mess, Western.. s-eeee 00014 00 @— — 
Ex'ra Prime, Western Beedack -. 950 @1O 00 
Pe err 1150 @— — 
Larp: 

West. Steam, tes., pr.,#% 100 Ibs. 8 = @ 8 55 
City prime........... wialaansa 82% @8 30 
MANNOE soca cance. osacavcdece 6 00 @ 8 80 
Hams: 

Pigkledis. <a. s000« Cvcccccccccccccce 10 
Smoked...... Ce Sa a 124@1314 
SHOULDERS: 

UMIOEE cadacacadaccaccenccccsnacus 7 @@7 
Dey BaeG 6 .5cccccccescs. ccaccces 6 @ 64% 
ONIN sad sdwsccendecne wendandns TM@ 734 


RAGS AND PAPER STOCK.—The 
market is steady with a moderate demand. 
We quote: 

DomeEsTiIc Rags: 

WEES CURR WP ie on vc ccdiiccccccces 

Country Mixed (free of woolens). . ace 3% 
OOS Se eee 

PAPER STOCK: 

Imperfections....... wile coddscaveasd - 1G 384 
No. 1 White Shavings... {ee weeaced 

Book Stock (solid)..... eda dgaescsaes —@ af 
COMME PAVE s 6 <<. cc cciccccctcceces 1 @1y 


WOOL.—There has been considerable 
demand, together with increased sales of 
fine grades; but the market has not gathered 
any additional strength. Manufacturers 
still complain of an absence of impoyiant 
inquiry fer goods, and they, in consequence, 
buy only with a view of bridging over pres- 
ent necessities. Holders, however, do not 
press their stocks, fully believing that pres- 
ent rates will not again be shaded, except 
in exceptional cases, where cash is required. 
We quote. 

American =r teperececeeerees 00 @—54 


We ca causaaaaads —39 @—48 

“ 5, I ES —38 @—45 
American, Combing............ -—49 @—i7 
INGE MONO e os accadecusqasuaes —20 @—25 
Superfine Pulled........... eeeee—ot @—38 
Valparaiso, Unwashed........... —17 @—19 
NOMEM MOG ia iacenwacodaqcacecnas —25 @—238 
Ns COGN rac cocknccuccncae -—20 @—24 
8. A., Merino, Unwashed........ —29 @—32 
Se dds cineitetrdinvancs 330 @—35 
Smyrna, Unwashed............. 317 @—!18 
Smyrna, Washed.............0. O22 —30 
Cal. Sp’g Clip, Unwashed, sup.. 27 @—30 


Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, medium.. 23 @—26 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, coarse.... 16 @—20 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed. burry..... 13 @—17 








PRODUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER.—The demand is slow and the 
market continues weak. Business has been 
moderate, both for consumption and export. 


We quote: 

NEW BUTTER: 

RIMIG Nr ac cc cdcesccdcascssseue 23 @24 
State, tubs, selections............. - 2 @es 
State, tubs, poor to prime........... 14 @l7 
State, tubs, Creamery.............+ 28 @33 
Western, tubs, choice.............. 22 @ 
Western, Creamery..........0see0e 25 @32 
Western, firkins, choice............ 15 @16 


Western, firkins, ” good to prime..... 15 @lI5 


CHEESE.—The market remains quiet, 
but prices are nominally unchanged. Ex- 
porters pay 1214@12% cents, but are buying 
slow. We quote: 





State Factory, fancy...........ss.ee- — @12% 
State Factory, good to fine.......... 12 @12% 
State Factory, fair to good.......... 74%@ 8 
SRC PIs si cc den dec nanctkocedss 11 @l12 
Western Factory, choice..... ...... 124%@13 
Western Factory, good to prime @ 
Western Factory, fair to good....... 6 @ re4 


EGGS.—The market is easy, under a 
moderate demand. We quote: 
Long Island, N. Jersey, and near-by 25 @26 
State and Pennsylvania............ 24 @35 
Western and Canadian, choice...... 20 @231¢ 


FRUITS — Domestic GrEEN.— Cran- 
berries are not coming in so freely. The 
demand is fair. Apples are firm, though the 
demand is moderate. We quote: 

Apples, Newtown Pippins, per bb!..$4 50@5 00 
Apples, Baldwins, selected, ‘* . 3 00@3 25 
Apples, Fall Pippins, per bbl....... 3 25@3 50 
Apples, W. N. Y., choice, per bbl... 3 00@3 25 
Apples,W.N. Y., g’dtop’e, per bbl. 2 00(@2 25 
Cranberries, choice, per box....... 1 00@1 87 
Cranberries, fair to good, per bb! .. 5 00@6 00 
Domestic Drizp.—In Apples there is 
considerable inquiry for export; but it is 
confined to choice new State or Western 
Quarters, of which there is none here. 
Low grades are neglected. Choice Sliced 
sell well atfull rates. Peaches, Peeled and 
He eeled, dull and nominal. Small Fruits 







emand, with but few here. We quote: 
poten State...... se etetcdicc ORO 
Apples, Western......... dabeeas sees OK@ 6 
Apples, Southern, prime............ 6 @10 
Peaches, peeled, prime.............. 8 @1314 
Peaches, unpeeled....... . 5 @6 
Blackberries...........+5 7%@ 8 
RE hdca dadaccéccactcesavess 14 @16 


HOPS—The Aenean for good to fine has 
continued active, but, these being scarce,the 
attention of the buyers has been forced to 
the other serts, in which a fair business has 
been done. We quote: 

Crop of 1877, per lb 
ieee of 1876 he 
Crop of 1875 “ “, 





POTATOES are steady, with a mod- 
erate demand. We quote: 
Long Island and State......... 150 @200 
INOW ONCOL a saccades «tease 12% @137% 

POULTRY.—Live has met with a light 
demand. The supply available is full and 
prices are heavy and lower. Dressed are 
firm on fancy Turkeys and Geese, with a 
good demand; but all other styles are dull 
and unsettled, with a tendeney in buy- 


ers’ favor. We quote the range of prices as 
follows: 
DRESSED POU.TRY. 
Turkeys.—Jersey, MECOEED cise cccen 14 @15 
“ 


State and Western....... 10 @l4 
8; ring Chickens. —dJersey, dressed ..13 @l14 
State ana Wesv’p.I11 @12% 


Powls.—Jersey, prime.......sccceees 8 @ll 
a WINN a. Vs eudetadecedesareus 9 @i0 
“ Weatern, prime ...........- 9 @lo 


LIVE POULTRY. 

Spring Chickens. cee Le) EET 9 
ot. aeeere 8 @9 

Fowls.—State and Jeisey, per lo... . 


— State and Western, per Ib.. @9 
Turkeys. PREOUEOR Tii ss codean detetas — @i0 


WeiGeieis oe cwcctetcagzaee 8 @9 
SEEDS.—There is little or no expert 
inquiry for Clover, but, with light receipts, 
hoiders continue tirm. Timothy has been 
in fair dematd for shipment. Flax is dull. 
The offerings, however, are small. We 
quote: 
Clover, Western,1876,prime, perib. 83@ 9 
Timothy,good to prime, per bush.1 40 @1 45 
Flaxseed, Western, rough........ 150 @l1 55 
Red Top, per bag, 5 bush....... 200 @2 25 


GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


REPORTED BY CHAS. V. MAPES, 
158 Front Street, New York. 











No. 1. Per. Guano 10 p. c. am. st. $56 50 
No. 1. Per. Quano, guaranteed... 56 00 
No. 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 61 50 
Mapes’ Complete Manure (Ville 

pO er errr, rere 52 28 
Mapes’ Potato Manure (Ville 

QUEM < Seenice ceeds caeeseas 51 
Mapes’ Turnip Manure (Ville 

i ra 


Mapes’ Fine Bone, strictly pure.. 

Mapes’ Dissolved Bone, 15 p. c.. 

Mapes’ Nitro. Superphosphate... 40 00@ 
30 


SERSSESE 
SS Ssss2su £ 


Mapes’ Plain Super. (miueral)... 30 00@ 
Mapes’ Bone Superphosphate... 40 00@ 
Mapes’ Prepared Fish Guano.... 3500@ 
Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 

Plate OF Li Gkc cc cccccccccces 37 00@ 40 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone 32 00@ 35g 
Lister Bros. Bone Flour......... 33 00@ 39 00 
Li-ter Bros. Bone Meal.......... 3t(0@ 36 50 
Lister Bros. Ground Bone....... 31 00@ 33 5u 
Li-ter Bros. Crescent Bone..... 27 50@ 30 (0 


WwW alton, W hann & Co.’sSunGua’o 30 
= Acid Phosphate 30 00@ 32 00 


é “ 


Pure Bone Meal 33 00@ 35 00 
5 _ Raw Bone Super- 

phosphate.....38 00@ 40 00 
Manhattan Blood Guano........ 47 50 
Matfield Fertilizers.............. 55 00 
Soluble Pacific Guano........... 45 00 
Quinnipiac Fer. Co.’s Phosphate. 38 00 
Quinnipiac Fer. D. G. Fish Guano. 40 00 
Quinnipiac Fer. Pine Is!. Guano. 40 00 

Farmers’ Bone & Fer. Co. (Phil.): 
High-grade Nitro Phosphate... 47 00 
High-grade Superphosphate.... 41 00 
Imp. Acidulated Phosphates... 35 00 
Ground Raw Bone............. 40 00 
Fish Guano (crude, in barrels).... 18 00 
OMG MNON G4 dacs ceud deccccaces 40 00@ 45 00 
Rawbones Ground (pure)......... = @ 40 00 
e8 00 
9 00 


German Potash Salts (25 p. c.).. 
Plaster, per ton.. 
Nitrate of Potash (95 p.c.), per lb. 884. ra 9c. 
Sulphate of Potash (80 p.c.), “ Bi¢e. @4 e. 


Myriate of Potash (80 p.c.), “ 2%e. @ Bie. 
\jtrate of Soda, per Ib........... ee 4c. 
Nitrate of Soda, perlb........... 442.@ 4%. 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per lb.... 5 C@ 5¢. 
Driea Blood, per Wiadecccensscees 2K¢.@3 ¢ 
petra Witede -"" lanectcadsaucacs 24c@3 e. 





‘TEAS REDUCED. 


OUR TERMS ARE THE BEST. 
Send for our New Reduced Price-List. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TKA COMPANY. 
(P.-O. Bux 5643), di. and 33 Vesey Su.,.N. Y. City. 





BEST. rEas a, aaa, 
Dealers Taito and consumers 


n general of above articles should 
a at JOS. STINER & CO.’S 


customers. 

meet pee = sr Send for 

circular. Address P. box 
AGENTS WANT TED. 


Per Moyts and ———— E A R 
or Commission toa few good 
mento FeDDLinoe cy beg Fr a Contract 
i 4&5 Puller Block, Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ie 


| ¢ EARINC. 
22 Bevel and Spur Gearing 
e S MOULDED BY SPECIAL 
SI Machinery at Short Notice, 
SHAFTING, PULLEYS AND DANGERS, 
PORTABLE AND STATIONARY STEAM 
ENCINES AND BOILERS, 
MIXERS FOR FERTILIZERS AND WHITE LEAD. 
POOLE & HUNT, 
BALTIMORE. ___ 
THE FAMILY WASH BLUB 
D. 8. WILTBERGER, 





















BARLOW’S 
INDIGO BLUE. loss w. 24 bo iaaelptta 


—Th hoicest in th 1d— rters 
TEAS ore ece—Larment Company tn Rperies 








staple a plenahe everybody--1 rude co; ual) 
s~ Agents wanted ev s here—beat ~o-4 
ments—don’t waste 


time—send for Circular to 
ROP’T WELLS, 43 Vesey St. M. ¥. P-O. Box 138, 
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** Worcester’s Dictionary is generally acknowledged to be the standing authority, especially in spelling and pro- 
nunciation, and many publishers and newspapers, like the * Tribune,” which fora time adopted Webster asan au- 
thority, have gone back to Worcester. Inthese depariments the editors of the last and only good edition of Webster have 
confessed the superiority of Worcester by giving up many of the peculiarities of the previous editions. They have simply 











Worcesterized their dictionary, thereby greatly improving it. Lither dictionary is good enough in its definitions, and 
where they differ in orthography and orthoepy most will prefer Worcester, and here is the chief use of a dictionary.” 


---THE INDEPENDENT, Oct. 18th, 1877. 











WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY. 


A National Standard to the American public; and also among all classes in England, as is proved by the following emphatic opinion from England’s highest Literary Autbor- 


ity, the London Atheneum: 


“The volumes before us show a vast amount of diligence ; but with Wehster it is diligence in combination with fancifulness; with Worcester, in combination with good sense and judgment. 
Worcester’s is the soberer and safer book and may be pronounced THE BEST EXISTING ENGLISH LEXICON.” 


THE EXTRAORDINARY DEMAND 


for Worcester is conclusively shown by the following letter received a few days since from the proprietors and publishers of the Dictionary: 


** To the Publisher of THE INDEPENDENT: - 


‘© PHILADELPHIA, Noy. 23d, 1877. 


‘: Dear Sir :—In reply to your favor of the 22d inst., we would say that af one time we did sell more Webster than Worcester, as stated by the Messrs. Merriam ; but now, owing to its increasing 
populariy, we sell éen times as many Worcester as Webster, and are glad to state that the sales of Worcester tbis year are nearry double those of the corresponding period last year. . 

“As an evidence of the progress Woreester is making, we would mention that some three months since it was adopted for use ic the Public Schools or Louisiana, and a few days since for use 
in the Public Schools of Philadelphia. These are additional to the other states and many cities in Which Worcester has long been the favorite. 


“Yours, very truly, 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO,” 


tay- WORCESTER is now regarded as the STANDARD AUTHORITY, and is so recommended by Bryant, Longfellow, Whittfer, Sumner, Holmes, Irving, Winthrop, Agassiz, Marsh, 
Henry, Everett, Mann, Quincy, Felton, Hillard, and the majority of our most distinguished scholars ; and is, be-ides, recognized as authority by the Dep :rtments of our National Government. 
‘The best English writers and the most particular American writers use Worcester as their autbority,’”’ says Tie New York Herald ; and this opinion has never been satisfactorily disputed. 


WORGESTERS PICTORIAL QUARTO DICTIONARY, 


ILLUSTRATED AND UNABRIDCED, 


is a massive volume of 1854 pages, and contains considerable more than one hundred thousand words in its vocabulary, with their pronunciation, definition, and etymology. It is illustrated with 
over 1,000 neat woodcuts and is enriched by more than a thousand exceljent articles on SYNONYMES, in which five thousand synonymous words are treated, and accurately and concisely illus- 
trated by short and well-chosen examples. Among the contents of this great Standard Dictionary will be found : . 

I. Principles of Pronunciation, II. Orthography. III. English Grammar. IV. Origin. Formation, and Etymology of the English Language. V. Archaisms, Provincialisms, and Amer- 


icanisms. VI. History of English Lexicography. VII. VOCABULARY. VIII. Pronunciation of Greek and Latin Proper Names. 1X. Scripture Proper Names. X. Modern ecg es 
Names. XI. Names of Distinguished Menof Modern Times. XII. Abbreviations used in Writing and Printing. XIII. Words, Phrases, and Quotations from the Greek, Latin, French, 


Italian, and Spanish Languages. 


Worcester’s Quarto Dictionary is the crowning labor of a scholar who devoted a third of a century to philological studies. It is the ripe fruit of more years of earvest and diligent toil than 
fall to the lot of most literary men. It may fairly claim to be considered as the STANDARD Dictionary of the English language. ’ 
In OnTHOGRAPHY Dr. Worcester has recorded accurately the best usage. He has not considered it the lexicographer’s province to alter the spelling of words in respect to which the usage 


of all our best authors is invariable and settled. 


The PRONUNCIATION of the words of the English Language is the present usage of literary and well-bred society. It has been very generally conceded that Dr. Worcester is unrivaled in 
this department. By a simple system of notation Worcester marks the pronunciation of the vowel sounds in every syllable; and in respect to words of various, doubtful, or disputed orthoepy 
the different modes of Smart, Read, Sheridan, Walker, and other orthoepists are exhibited at one view. This is a valuable feature, not to be found in any similar work. 

The DEFINITIONS in Worcester’s Quarto Dictionary bave been highly commended for their completeness, accuracy, precision, and distinctness. They are amply supported by citations from 
the best authors, both ancient and modern, not only aptly illustrating the significations, but constituting a rich collection of the maxims and gems of the language. 

Much laborious study has been devoted to the ErrmMo.ocigs of the words. The important results of later researches in philology are given. It has been the aim of the author to avoid 
fanciful theories and useless speculations, but to present the truest learning of the time in the most concise and definite manner. 








WORCESTER AND THE COLLEGES. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY has adopted Worcester’s Dictionary as its standard from the 
time of its first appearance. 


COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY. 
‘* WILLIAMSBURG, VA., Dec. 13th, 1871. 
**At a meeting of the Faculty of the College of William and Mary, heid on Monday last 
(Dee. 11th), the following resolation was adopted : 
*** Resolved, That Worcester’s Dictionary be adopted as the standard of orthography in the 
College of William and Mary.’”’ 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 
PROF. C. K. ADAMS says: 
“For years I have regarded Worcester’s Dictionary, all things considered, as the best dic- 
tionary accessible to American students.”’ 
PROF. M. L. D. OOGE says: 


‘* In all questions of orthography and orthoepy in English I have always given Worcester’s 
authority the preference.”’ 


UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA. 
PROF. B. F. MEEK says: 


‘* Worcester’s Dictionary has for a number of years been made, in the University of Ala- 
bama, the Standard for orthography and orthoepy.” 
‘“*I fully concur with Prof. Meek in the opinion above given. 
**CARLOS G SMITH, Pres. Univ. Ala.” 


x UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA. 
PROF. W. H. WADDELL says: 
‘ The following resolution was passed unanimously by the Faculty of the University : 
‘** Whereas, It is desirable that a Standard authority should be chosen, in this University, for 
the pronunciation, derivation, and definition of English words ; therefore, be it 


** ‘Resolved, That Worcester’s Quarto Pictionary of the English language be adopted as the 
Standard Dictionary of the Univer-ity of Georgia.’” 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA. 
HON. DAVID L. SWAIN, ex-president of the University, says : 
‘For twenty-five years past I have been in the constant use of this dictionary.” 


; UNIVERSITY OF IOWA. 
PRES. GEORGE THACHER says : 


‘* Whatever be the comparative excellences or defects of the two great English dictionaries, 
no scholar, writer, or educator can afford to be without Worcester’s.”? 


ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY. 
THE REV. F. COOSEMANS, 8. J., the president, says : 
‘*I tiad your Dictionary superior to every work of the kind that has ever come'under my notice.” 








WORCESTER AND THE SCHOOLS. 


From the late HON. HORACE MANN: 

‘* For many years, in all my writing, speaking, and teaching I have endeavored to conform 
to the orthography aud pronunciation as contained in Worcester’s Dictionaries. I suppose 
them to represent the highest standard recognized by the best writers and speakers in England 
and in this country.” 

From FROF. W. H. BAKER, Sup. Public Schools, Savannah, Georgia: 

‘We are using Worcester’s Dictionaries in our schools, believing them to be far superior, 
in many respects, to any other dictionary of the English language,”’ 
From PROF. B. MALLON, Sup. Public Schools, Atlanta, Georgia : 

‘We have adopted Worcester as the Standard for our schools, and greatly prefer it to any 
other dictionary.”’ 

From the Superintendent of the Boston Schools : “VIENNA, AUSTRIA, August. 2d, 1873. 

“It gives me great pleasure to report that the MEDAL OF MERIT has been awarded to 
your firm in consideration of the publication of the series of Worcester’s Dictionaries ; and in my 
judgment it is an honor well deserved. JOHN D. PHILBRICK, 

“UL S. Commissioner to the Vienna Exhibition.” 


WORCESTER AND LITERATURE. 


What Sumner, Everett, Bryant, Irving, Holmes, Agassiz, 
Bancroft, and others say of it. 
Extract from Speech of HON. CHARLES SUMNER: 

** Toe Senate need only go to a simple dictionary. I will not go to a law-book, or any work 
on the law of nations; but Itake what I think is THE BEST AUTHORITY, WORCESTER’S LARGE 
DICTIONARY.”’ 

From HON. EDWARD EVERETT : 

‘**] have made constant use of Mr. Worcester’s Dictionaries since their first publication. 
His orthography and pronunciation represent, so far as I am aware, the most approved usage of 
our language.’ 

From WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT: ; 

‘The new and authentic etymologies, the conciseness and completeness of the definitions, 

the nicety with which the different shades of meaning in synonymes are distinguished, and the 


conscientious accuracy of tue work in all its departments give it, in my judgment, the highest 
claims to public favor.” 
From WASHINGTON IRVING : 
**T concur with the opivion of Mr. Bryant,”’ 
From OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES: 
‘* Woreester’s Dictionary has constantly lain on my table for daily use.” 
From JOHN HART, Sup’t Public Printing: 
“It gives me pleasure to state that ITIS THE STANDARD AUTHORITY FOR THE PUBLIC PRINTING.’ 
From PROF. LOUIS AGASSIZ: 
” a have long considered ‘ Worcester’s Quarto Dictionary’ superior to any other work of its 
nd. 
From HON. GEORGE BANCROFT: 
“On questions of orthography I shall make it (Worcester) my standard.” 











AN ASTONISHING OFFER! bok 
Worcester's Unabridged Pictorial Quarto Dictionary. 


Bound in Sheep, 1854 Pages, over 1,000 lilustrations and over 100,000 Words. 


Issue of 1877. 


We have made a special contract with the great publishing house of J. B. Lippincott & Co., of Philadelphia, by which we are enabled to offer the most desirable Premium ever given by us 


or any other newspaper in the country. We will send this Dictionary to any person who will send us the name of 
and $95 or to any person who will, on renewing his own subscription, in advance, send us Two New Na 


and send us $9. 


The regular price of the Dictionary alone, at all the bookstores, is $10, while the lowest price of three subscriptions is $9. 
extraordinary offer, can, therefore, be had together for only $9. The Dictionary will be delivered at our offiee, 


the expense of the Subscriber. 


Three New Subscribers and Nine Dollars ; or to any new Subscriber for three years 
mes additional and $9 ; or who will renew his own subscription for three years, in advance, 


Both the Dictionary and the Three Subscriptions, under this 
or in Philadelphia, free, or be sent by express or otherwise, #8 may be ordered, at 


Subscription Price of “The Independent,” $3 per Annum, in Advance. 


(= Specimen Copies Sent Free. 


Address 
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Young and Old. 


INGRATITUDE. 


BY LAURA SANFORD, 








A CAB was seized with an envious pang 

When the Coach dashed by, with bugle and 
clang ; 

While people rushed to their windows to stare 

At the four in hand turnout’s grand affair. 


“ What hight! what lackeys! what yellow- 
spoked wheels ! 
What rank!” said the Cab. “I avow my 
bead reels. 
Oh ! Fate has dealt most unfairly by me, 
To make me a Cab, when a Coach I might 
be !”? > 


Meanwhile, therich carriage, rolling swift by 
At full speed, top-mounted, gave a faint 
sigh: 
‘Tis well we Drags have all springs and no 
bones, 
To be hurried at this pace over the stones. 


** Who thinks of my feelings ? Cabby, I know, 
Has comfort and peace. One horse can go 
slow. 
Tis nice to be resting under park trees, 
Waiting to carry whomever you please. 


** A Bohemian life I rather should like, 
Each day an adventure my fancy to strike. 
Distinction grows tiresome in the long run; 
I’m awiully bored, but Cab has some fun.”’ 





SWEET MARJORAM. 
A THANKSGIVING STORY. 





BY LIZZIE W. CHAMPNEY. 





“ A garden enclosed is my sister, my spouse ;—-thy 
plants are anorchard of pleasant fruits; camphire 
with spikenarda, spikenard and saffron ; calamus and 
cinnamon, with all trees of frankincense ; myrrb and 
aloes, with all the chief spices: . . . which 1 have 
laid up for thee, O my beloved.’’—Solomon’s Song iv, 
12, 13, 14; vii, 13. 





MARGERY’s spice-garden was not exactly 
like the one planted for Egypt’s daughter 
by the great Jewish sultan, though the 
plants were, indeed, an orchard of pleasant 
fruits, consisting of a hedge-like row of 
currant bushes and a half dozen gnarled, 
stunted trees, that Bina Hutchins said bore 
the best ‘‘squinches” in all the township. 
The ground not occupied by the fruits was 
laid out in orderly little beds filled with 
‘‘yarbs.” Thoroughwort and motherwort, 
for the infusion of bitter teas, to be drunk 
religiously in the spring of the year, a 
penitential ceremonial seemingly handed 
down from the commemoration of the 
Passover, by the eating of bitter herbs. 
Other medicinal plants, more grateful to 
the palite—spearmint and peppermint, 
pennyroyal, catnip, and hoarhound—grew 
near by, with arnica for wounds and 
bruises, lavender for the linen chest, cori- 
ander and caraway for the good house- 
wife’s cookies, anise and saffron for spasmy 
babies, rosemary for- perfume, thyme and 
sage for home-made “‘sassingers,” tansy 
for batter puddings, with such mild aro- 
matics as fennel and dill for the gentle 
stimulus to mental exertion needed by the 
ruminating old deacons, as they listened 
to the words of the good minister, which 
drifted down upon his hearers as soothing- 
ly as poppy-leaves. 

As Margery sorted her herbs, that bright 
October day, passing some of them through 
course wire sieves, rubbing them fine, gnd 
packeting them away in neatly labeled 
paper bags, while others, net so dry, were 
tied in bunches and hung from the brown 
rafters of the attic, a stranger would have 
noticed a certain appropriateness between 
the girl and her surroundings. 

Her presence seemed to diffuse just such 
a faint, pleasant perfume. Both the dried 
bunches of herbs and her pale cheek re- 
minded you that, though faded now, there 
had been bloom there once. You felt that 
not very long ago she had seen June, with 
sunlight and song, warmth and perfume 
and life; and, though it had all gone from 
her as completely as from the withered 
leaves in the little paper bags, her mission, 
like theirs, was to do good, to give ease to 
the suffering, and even a mild spice, a cheer- 
ful flavor and perfume to all that was 
monotonous and distasteful about her. 

Margery was not called an old maid by 
the school children. There was not a gray 
thread in all her wealth of auburn hair, 
she did not dress in antiquated style, or 
keep a cat, or drink tea, or belong to the 
seWing society, or show any of the usual 





characteristics of old maids. The cosy 
little -parlor looked out upon the spice- 
garden from a bay window, which Margery 
had had built for her geraniums; and the 
flowers and the open piano—for Margery 
was & music teacher—gave the room a very 
pleasant air. Her music kept up with the 
times, like her dresses. Both were always 
modern and pretty. She went to all the 
parties and musicales (and did not go alone, 
either). She helped get up al! the fairs and 
festivals and tableaux. Society at Baxter’s, 
the little town where she lived, would have 
been at a standstill without her. In short, 
she was not an old maid at all; but only an 
eld young lady. Margery was never 
slighted, and yet it was probably ten years 
since she had an offer. She had had her 
love story, of course; but that was fifteen 
years ago, and everybody at Baxter’s, in- 
cluding Margery herself, would have been 
very much surprised to have heard that she 
was going to be married. And yet every- 
body and Margery were destined to exactly 
that surprise. 

If you had asked the people at Baxter's 
for Margery’s love story, you would prob- 
ably have received two different versions. 
Some would have said that it was Jack 
Bogardus, and some that it was Fred 
Frothingham; but all would have agreed 
that she had been ‘‘ disappointed.” 


Margery’s story, so far as she knew it— 
for Margery herself did not know all of 
her story—was this : Jack Bogardus was an 
orphan and her cousin. He had been 
adopted by her father, and they had grown 
up together. But Jack was a willful boy. 
Margery’s father did not understand him, 
and at last he ran away to California. 
Margery knew that he was going, and she 
did not discourage him. It seemed to her 
that this was really best for all. Jack had 
promised to come back some day, when he 
had ‘‘ made his pile,” and claim her for his 
wife, if she would only wait. Margery 
had waited, her father had died, and she 
was left alone. That same year Jack 
wrote that he had prospered and that he 
was coming home. The same mail brought 
her a little box, containing a ring of Cali- 
fornia gold. It came on Thanksgiving 
Day, and the day had ever since been a sad 
one for Margery; for, though Jack came 
back to the village, and others saw him, he 
did not even call upon her, and he returned 
to the West the next day, without leaving 
any message for her. There had been no 
explanation since. It was still the same 
eruel mystery that it had been fifteen years 
ago. She did not even know at the time 
that he was in town, for she was in great 
perplexity and trouble. 

Fred Frothingham, the son of the wealth- 
iest man at Baxter’s, had been one of the 
first to enlist when the War of the Great 
Rebellion broke out, and it was now the 
second year of the struggle. On the eve of 
a battle, not knowing whether he would 
survive the terrible work of the next day, 
Fred wrote Margery a letter, telling ber 
that he loved her and asking her, if he 
lived to come home, to be his wife. 

Margery replied, telling him as kindly as 
she could how impossible it was. This 
letter Fred never received, for he was 
wounded in the battle, his father came for 
him, and he was brought back to Baxter's 
the day before the arrival of Margery’s 
cousin. The journey threw him into a 
fever, and when he was laid upon his own 
bed, witb his mother bending over him, he 
did not know her; but raved deliriously 
about Margery, calling her by all the sweet 
names that his disordered mind could sup- 
ply. 

Mrs. Frothingham imagined, from this, 
that Margery and her son were engaged. 
The possibility that Fred could love and not 
be loved in return never entered the head 
of the doting little woman; and so she 
wrote to Margery, calling her “‘my dear 
daughter,” and begging her to come to Fred, 
for her presence alone could cure him. 
Margery had no mother or friend to con- 
sult, and to her the only thing to be done 
seemed to be to confide in Mrs. Frothing- 
ham; and, taking a little basket of poppy- 
leaves, to make a pillow for the sufferer, she 
hurried to the Frothingham mansion. , The 
girl who admitted her told her that Mrs. 
Frothingham was tired out from watching 
all night with her son, and bad lain down 





to try to take a little rest; but bad left 





word before doing so that, if Margery came, 
she was to be shown directly to Mr. Fred’s 
room. Margery drew back at this an- 
nouncement; but just at that moment the 
village doctor called to her from the head 
of the stairs, requesting her to help him 
adwinister some medicine to his patient, as 
he was quite wild. Margery did as the 
doctor directed, and Fred received his 
medicine tractably from her hand. A few 
moments later Mrs. Frothingham came in; 
the doctor went away, and she stumbled 
through her explanation, she hardly knew 
how, and left the fond mother tearful and 
indignant at her obduracy. It was not until 
weeks after that she learned that Jack had 
been in town on the very day when she 
had been so faithful to him, and had not 
even called upon her. 


This was all that Margery knew. She 
had waited faithfully for some explanation; 
had written to him several times; but her 
letters came back to her through the Dead 
Letter Office, showing that Jack had never 
received them and that his present resi- 
dence was not known at his former address. 
She never doubted Jack through it all. She 
was true, and she felt sure that he was too. 
There was some strange mystery between 
them. It might never be cleared up in this 
world; but it would be sure to be in Heaven, 
and they would have all eternity to under- 
stand one another in. 

Margery could not grow old and sour, 
for there is always youth and sweetness 
where thereis hope. 

Margery was sorting her herbs in the 
sunny drying-room, which the _ school 
children called Miss Margery’s herbarium, 
when she was called to the door by Bina 
Hutchins. Bina drove a provision cart, 
supplied in part at the shire town, five miles 
away, and supplying in its circuit as many 
villages. 

‘*Mornin’, Miss Margey,” said the old 
map,cheerily. ‘‘I’m round taking my orders 
for turkeys for Thanksgiving. Nigh about 
disposed of the whole flock now. Miss 
Frothingham bought Suleiman Pasha; 
they took Achmet Pasha at the hotel; I 
sold Ismail Pasha and Mukhtar Pasha at 
the Corners; and the restaurant keeper at 
the junction spoke for Mehemet Ali last 
summer, when he saw him struttin’ 
about in our pastur’. I feel as if I owed 
a sight to you, Miss Margery, for naming 
them turkeys for me. 

‘« The heft of the people in this section are 
interested in the war—leastways they per- 
tend to be; and when I shewed ’em the 
names o’ them turkeys on my order-book, 
there was een a’most a scrimmage to see 
who’d get his name down opposite the high- 
soundingest of ’em. Dickson, the restaurant 
keeper, hez it printed on the posters he’ll 
hang in the station on Thanksgiving Day: 
‘Mehemet Ali beheaded this morning. This 
great Turk to be raffled for at our free 
lunch.’ And Miss Frothingham told me she 
was going to put her turkey’s name into all 
her invitations. She shewed me one of the 
menoos that that young lady who is stayin’ 
there painted for her on white satin. She’s 
printed Suleiman Pasha in what she calls 
Turkey red, with guns and moons and little 
cupidses, in turbans and baggy trowsers 
all around the border. They de say Fred 
Frothingham’s going to marry her. She’s 
some sort of relation to his fust wife. I 
say, Miss Margery, it seems kinder curus to 
me there shud be so many generals in 
Turkey by the name of Pasha. ‘The only 
way I kin account fur it is that it must 
have been the name of the last sultan. They 
say that the sultans have wives enough to 
fill a female seminary, and that the sultan’s 
crack regiment is made of his ownsons. I 
don’t know how I should have managed 
about naming my turkeys if it hadn’t a-been 
for the Pasha family. A whole brood of 
turkeys came off after you sent me that list 
of names, and I called ’em Constantinople 
Pasha, an’ Bagdad Pasha, an’ Bosphorus 
Pasha, an’ one on ’em Jerky-nek-off Pasha; 
though my wife said that was kind of 
mixin’ things, fur it seemed to her that 
Jerky-nek-off sounded more Rooshan than 
Turkey. . 

‘“‘I did very well with the whole flock 
except in the Sultan, the very biggest and 
gamest feller of all, "Ll weigh twenty-eight 
pounds easy, an’ tail-feathers enough to 
make half a dozen handsome fans, I 





prided myself on the Sultan, but I’m going 











to lose money on him. You see the ladies 
of the Methodist church at B’thesdy Springs 
hed come to the conclusion that the taber- 
nacle, though it wasa good enough place for 
the summer boarders to git religion in, 
was too windy and chilly a place to get up 


“any sort of religious warmin’ during the 


winter; an’ they'd voted to havea fair about 
Thanksgiving time to raise money to build 
a chapel. Well, after they'd engaged the 
Sultan of me, an’ advertised him in all the 
papers as one of the attractions, what'd 
they do but conclude they couldn’t afford 
to take him unless I’d donate him. The 
idee! When I’d been fattening him up all 
summer expressly fur them, an’ declined 
him to Miss Frothingham and Mr, Dickson, 
who'd either on ’em have given a good price 
for him! And the most aggravating thing 
about it is that Elder Dusenbury has sold 
em his six year-old lame gobbler; and that 
every one that tackles him will think it’s 
the Sultan, and my turkeys will lose their 
reputation. 

“‘T declare now, Miss Margery, the idee 
just strikes me that the Sultan is just the 
turkey for you. It would please me fust 
rate for you to have the best bird in my lot. 
You must wear out a sight of wings a-dust. 
ing, you’re so neat; and the Sultan’s are 
strong enough to last a year. I'll throw off 
a shillin’, seeing it’s you, and take half out 
in dicker. One thing I came round fur 
was to get all the sweet majorum you can 
spare. There’s allus a call for it about this 


season.” 
Margery had stood, while the old man 


was talking, beneath the little porch, whose 
pillars had been lifted out of the ground 
by the strong old vines that twisted about 
them in such snakey contortions. An 
amused smile had flickered on her face as 
she listened. ‘‘ But, Bina,” she expostu- 
lated, ‘‘the Sultan is entirely too large for 
a Thanksgiving dinner for only poor little 
me.” 

‘«T didn’t know but you might have com- 
pany,” suggested Bina. ‘‘ The old people 
from the Town House haven’t had a regular 
Thanksgiving dinner since the one you 
gave them.” 

“Mrs. Dusenbury told me,” replied 
Margery, ‘‘ that whatever is left from the 
church festival is to be sent there, so that 
they are provided for this year. However, 
I will take the Sultan. You may shut him 
up in the dog-kennel. We haven’t kept a 
dog since Cousin Jack went away. And you 
may havemy whole stock of sweet majoram ; 
for I shall not kill the Sultan this year, 
and perhaps I shall give him away.” And 
Bina drove away with the sweet majoram, 
leaving Margery peering admiringly into 
the Sultan’s prison. 

All this time Jack was coming nearer and 
nearer, to help hercelebrate Thanksgiving; 
for Jack had his story too. 

He had been unfortunate ever since his 
return to California. Everything had gone 
wrong. And he did not care, for wealth was 
nothing to him without Margery. He had 
come back that autuma years ago to claim 
her. As he stepped from the cars, the first 
person whom he met was the village doctor, 
who shook hands with him pleasantly and 
offered him a ride. . 

‘« What is the news, Doctor,” was Jack’s 
first question. 

‘Everything is about as usual,” replied 
the physician. ‘‘Let mesee. Fred Froth- 
ingham was a friend of yours. Was he not? 
He has-come back from the war, wounded; 
but I guess we will pull him through. The 
sweet face of his little nurse would make 
any man well, I should think, even if he 
had not the luck to be engaged to her, 
which Fred has.” 

What, Fred: engaged?” 
** And to whom?” 

“ Why, to your Cousin Margery, to be 
sure. I thought you would know of it.” 

“‘Doctor, are you sure of this?” asked 
Jack, a little unsteadily. 

‘Of course, Iam. Mrs. Frothingham 
told me; and I have even more positive 
proof, for I have just left the house, and 
Miss Margery was nursing the young man.” 

After that Jack staid in Baxter’s only 
long enough to see, from the door of the 
little shop opposite, Margery taking leave 
of Mrs. Frothingham, at the head of the 
great flight of stone steps. Then he shut 
his sore heart up within an iron will, and 
went back to California. 

The years that followed were a long and 


asked Jack, 
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dreary desert in his life. Perhaps God 
permits us to live through such years of 
blankness and weariness to show us by 
contrast the exceeding preciousness of the 
joy he has in store for us. And so Jack 
lived on until the autumn of which we have 
been speaking. Then all his misfortune 
seemed to culminate. He could nowhere 
find employmen@ and he was very poor. 
As a last resort, he accepted the position of 
bar-tender in a saloon. He was new to the 
business, and the proprietor proceeded to 
give him some instructions. The veteran 
in drinks first concocted a mint-julep, after 
some infallible recipe of his own. 

“There!” said he. ‘‘ Try that, young man, 
and own up that you never tasted anything 
like it in your life.” 

*‘T would rather you would taste and see 
if it is right, sir,” replied Jack. A prop- 
osition readily complied with by the com- 
pounder of intoxicating beverages, and 
followed by a frightful scene of choking 
and expectoration. ‘‘There is something 
wrong about'the mint,” he sputtered; and 
then, examining the pail of green sprays 
upon his counter, he exclaimed: ‘‘ Blessed 
if that stupid market-woman hasn’t left me 
sweet marjoram, instead of spear 
mint!” 

The word sweet majoram recalled to 
Jack the dear girl for whom it always 
seemed to him that the little plant must 
have been named. What would she have 
thought of his present occupation? And 
then and there he resigned his position as 
bar tender, obtaining from his would-be 
employer the little bouquet of sweet 
majoram and pressing it between the leaves 
of his neglected Bible. But now he had 
nothing to look to for subsistence, and he 
strolled disconsolately toward the depot, 
wondering what would be the next scene in 
the strange drama. The train from the 
mountains was just in, and springing from 

-it Jack was surprised to see his old friend, 
Fred Frothingham. The two young men 
greeted each other pleasantly. Fred said 
that he had been spending the summer in 
California, and had invested in a fruit- 
farm, which he hoped to visit once in two 
years, and that he was now in search of 
some one to keep it for him. 


‘‘Tam the very man you want,” cried 
Jack, impulsively. And then, as a sudden 
thought struck him, he asked: ‘‘ Shall you 
bring your wife with you, when you come, 
Fred?” 

‘‘My wife died five years ago, 
Fred, gravely. 

Jack staggered as though he had been 
struck. ‘‘ Margery dead!” he exclaimed. 

‘‘Margery!” reiterated the other, in sur- 
prise. ‘‘My wife was Rose Bateman. I 
would not tell every one, Jack; but your 
Cousin Margery refused me, and after I 
met Rose | was not sorry for it.” 

And so it was settled that Jack should 
keep the fruit-farm tor his friend. ‘‘ There 
isa very pretty cottage on it,” said Fred, 
‘fand, with all those pears and grapes, you 
will soon be a rich man.” He was surprised 
that Jack was not willing to enter upon 
bis duties at once; but the young man in- 
sisted on purchasing aticket to Baxter’s 
with the advance money which Fred gave 
him. 

And this was how it happened that there 
was a Thanksgiving dinner that year at 
Margery’s, and that the Sultan left his 
prison in the kennel, and was decapitated 
on the same evening with his generals of 
the off-repeated name of Pasha. 

‘‘Dear me!” said Margery, in dismay, as 
she dressed the turkey, ‘‘and to think that, 
among all my herbs, I haven’t a sprig of 
sweet majoram for the stuffing.” 

‘But Lhave,” replied Jack, as he brought 
forward his Bible, with the little sprays 
pressed between its leaves. The tears stood 
in Margery’s eyes as he told their story; 
and I do not think one of the precious leaves 
would have been used in the Sultan’s stuff- 
ing had she not thought that nothing was 
too good for her wedding dinner. 

Fred Frothingham was at the wedding. 
** And now you can understand,” said Jack 
to him, ‘‘why I was so anxious to come 
East. Even in a Jand flowing with milk and 
honey one may long for cold water, and 
all your orchard of pleasant fruits could 
not make me forget a little garden of 
herbs.” 

And you wanted to transplant one of 


” replied 











its flowers to the Pacific Coast?” queried 
Fred. 

‘“ What flower?” asked Margery, uncon- 
sciously. 

A peal of laughter ran around the table, 
and Jack passed up his plate (for Margery 
had insisted on carving the Sultan herself), 
with the demure request: ‘‘My dear, if 
you please, I will take Sweet Majoram.” 
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GROWING UP. 


BY MRS. JENEVERAH M. WINTON. 





Ou! to keep them still around us, baby dar- 
lings, fresh and pure, 

Mother’s smile their pleasures crowning, 
mother’s kiss their sorrows’ cure. 

Oh! to keep the waxen touches, sunny curls, 
and radiant eyes, 

Pattering feet,-and eager prattle—all young 
life’s lost paradise. 


One bright head above the other, tiny hands 
that clung and clasped, 

Little forms that, close enfolding, all of love’s 
best gifts were grasped ; 

Sporting in the rummer sunshine, glancing 
round the winter hearth, 

Bidding all the bright world echo with their 
fearless, careless mirth. 


Oh! to keep them. How they gladdened all 
the path from day to day, 

What gay dreams we fashioned of them, as in 
rosy sleep they lay; 

How each broken word was welcomed, how 
each struggling thought was hailed, 

As each bark went floating seaward, love- 
bedecked and fancy-sailed. 


Gliding from our jealous watching, gliding 
from our clingiog hold, 

Lo! the brave leaves bloom and burgeon; lo! 
the shy, sweet buds unfold. 

Fast to lip and cheek and tresses steals the 
maiden’s basbful joy ; 

Fast the frank, bold man’s assertion tones the 
accents of the boy. 


Neither love nor longing keeps them. Soon in 
other shape than ours 

Those young hands will seize their weapons, 
build their castles, plant their flowers ; 

Soon a fresher hope will brighten the dear eyes 
we trained to see ; 

Soon a closer love than ours in those wakening 
hearts will be. 


So itis, and well itis so. Fast the river nears 
the main. 

Backward yearnings are but idle; 
never glows again. 

Slow and sure the distance deepens, slow and 
sure the links are rent ; 

Let us pluck our autumn roses, with their 
sober bloom content. 

—All the Year Round. 


LADIES! 


BEWAREot 


dawning 












Imitations. 


ISAAC WALKER, 


TAILOR, etc., 


166 FIFTH AVENUE, N.Y. 
AND 


277 REGENT ST., LONDON. 


FALL AND WINTER IMPORT- 
ATIONS NOW READY 


N. B.—The only New York establishment conduct- 
ing business in London. 


GRAH AM, MIRRORS, 


PICTURES, 
FRAMES, Etc. 


BRANCH: 
407 Sixth Ave., 1 Door South of 25th Street, 
West Side. 


BRAUNSDORF & METZ, 


168 WEST 34th ST. and 433 and 
435 SEVENTH AVENUE, 


have now one of the largest and most noon stocks 
of first-class 


CABINET FURNITURE 


ready forexamination, which they offer at greatly 
reduced prices. Seon al care is given to the man- 
ufacturing of Furniture, Mantel and Pier Glasses, 
Draperies, etc., after designs which will be furnished 








82 BOWERY. 








without extra charge. 


Grand ChristmasExhibition. 


We take pleasure in 
announcing to our cus- 
tomers and the public 
that we have now 
opened the 

LARGEST AND 
FINEST EXHIBITION 

OF 


FANCY GOODS, 















TOYS, AND 


NOVELTIES 


ever before seen in our 
establishments, andre- 
spectfully invite them 
to give us an early call. 


F. A.O. Schwarz, 


765 Broadway, 
between ste a 9th Sts. 


BRA 
No. 1159 pocaheny, 
Corner 2ith St., 
New age 
B. — The VERY 
L NresT NOV ELM ES 
= ot this season are now 
displayed. 


$1997 Pianos.—10-stop Organs. $75 
WHY PAY $500 

for a Piano or $300 for an Organ, when you can have 

one of these (guaranteed as good as the best) sent on 

trial FREE by the 


Marchal & Smith Piano and Organ Co., 


47 University Place, New York? 


T. Cc. SELLEW, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


DESKS, 





OFFICE AND LIBRARY FURNITURE, . 


No. 111 FULTON ST., 


NEW YORK. 
FANCY DESKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
FINE ROLL AND CYLINDER DESKS, 


AMATEUR WORKERS 
CAN FIND EVERYTHING THEY DESIRE IN 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS, 


AND FOUR BOOKS OF 
BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 


Send 3-cent stamp for our Newand Enlarged Cata- 
logue and Price-List (4th edition, just issued), to 


GEO. W. READ & CO., 
186 to 200 Lewis St., ft. of ith to 6th Sts., E. R., N.Y. 


the AVERILL paint 


MIXED READY FOR USE, 
Is THE 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 
E. E. TOWNE, Sup’t Huck M’f’g Co., Springfield, 


Mass., writes: “Five years ago I used your paint. lt 
wears well—better than any other I ever used.’ 








The above is the substance of letters we are con- 

tantly receiving. 

Send for Sample Cards and testimonials (furnished 
free) to 


Averill Chemical Paint Company, 


32 Burling Slip, N. ¥.; 
171 East Randolph St., Chicago; 
132 E. River St., Cleveland, O. 


THE IMPROVED 


BABCOCK 
FIRE EXTINGUISHER, 


THE ONLY RELIABLE ONE. 


ALL OTHERS INFRINGEMENTS. 


42 Murray Street, 


NEW YORK. 


AGENTS 


WANTED. 


For Particulars Address 


WilsonSewing MachineCo, 


829 Broadway, New York City; 
New Orleans, La.; Chicago, Ill.; 
or, San Francisco, Cal. 
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C. F. A. Hinrichs, 


+ 
29—33 Park Place, 
New York, 

begs to inform his customers, friends, and the pub- 
licin general tnat his stock of novelties, generally 
very complete, bas been greatly increased of late. 
It principally consists of real and artistic Bronzes, 
Busts, Statuettes of Marble and Bronze, Mantel 
Clocks, Antique Brass, Majolica, Gien. Dresden, 
Parian, Bisque, and Porcelain Ware, Music Boxes, 
Porcelain and Glass Table Ware, plain and decor- 
ated, also elegantly decorated Bohemian and French 
Glass Ware and Antique Glass Ware. The assort- 
ment of Toys is now rich and abundant. Games and 
Implements for in and out-door sports and other 
fancy goods, too numerous to mention, suitable for 
Holiday and Wedding Presents, and are offered at 
moderate prices to suit the times. Churchesand Sun- 
day-school Fairs supplied at moderate rates. 


JAMES V. SCHENCK, 


183 Canal St., N. Y., 


MANUFACTURER OF THE CELEBRATED 


CRESCENT SPRING BED, 


WHICH OBTAINED THE 


HICHEST AWARD 


AT THE 
CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION, 
ALSO MANUFACTURER OF 


ALL OTHER STYLES OF 


Spring Beds and Bedding. 


PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES 


T. M. WHIDDEN & CO., 


FORMERLY MENDUM, WHIDDEN & CO.), 
MANUFACTURERS, 


Offer an extensive stock of 


FURNITURE, 


MADE IN THE BEST MANNER. 
NEW STYLES, REASONABLE PRICES. 


T. M. WHIDDEN & CO., 


Haymarket Square and Washington 
Street, Boston. 


FURNACES, HEATERS, 


RA N Cc ES. 
SANFORD’S NEW CHALLENGE 


CENTENNIAL HOT-AIR FURNACES. Econom- 
ical and powerful. Brick-Set and Portable. 
FIRESIDE JEWEL (4825? 5:4,55 
in appearance und a great heater. 


STAG’S-HEAD RANGE. FBleveted 


ornamental und unsurpassed asa baker. Has heat- 
ing attachment to warm upper rooms, 


THE « PREMIER” 4 > yee LAT 


new 
first-class, popular One-Oven “a for French 
Flats. Brick, with or without hot-closet. 


The above and a great variety of Ranges and 
Stoves manufactured by the 


NATIONAL STOVE WORKS, 


239 and 241 Water Street, New York. 


Gold's Heater MP eCompany, 


114 Leonard St., N.Y. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


E. E. GOLD'S 
Patent Wrought Iron Heaters, 


the “HEALTH’® and “TUBULAR, 


These furnaces, madeot Heavy Wrought Iron 
firmly riveted at the seams. are gas-tight. durable, 
and economical, and, c »ntaining several times more 
heating surface than any ordinary reg gm give an 
abundance of mildiy-warmed air. Send for descrip- 
tive pamphlietand references. Estimates made on 
application. Steam Heating Apparatus of every 
variety. 


E. E. GOLD, Pres. 
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W.H. WARNER, Treas 


First-Class Printers’ Materials. 


pes, “Strong Slat” Cases, Cabinets, =. 
"'Printing Presses, etc. Blocks for Engravers 
attern Letters for Machinists. 


VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 
110 Fulton and 16 and 18 Dutch Streets, New York. 


PATENTS AND TRADE-MARKS 


ey in the surest and cheapest oe. gga 
H. BABCOCK, 513 7th St., Washington, D 











B. W. MERRIAM & C0, 


577 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


MIRRORS AND FINE CABINET WORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, INCLUDING 


MANTEL PIECES, 


DOORS, 


AND TRIMMINGS, 


FRENCH AND GERMAN LOOKING- GLASS PLATES 
AT LOWEST PRICES, 
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HARTFORD COURANT. 


The Oldest and Best Newspaper 
in New England. 





FOUNDED—THE WEEKLY IN 1764; THE 
DAILY IN 1836. 


THE COURANT celebrated October 29th, 1877, its 
entry upon the one hundred and fourteenth year of 
its existence. Although this length of life is seldom 
given to any human institution, it would not be 
worth alluding to now if THE COURANT were notin 
fact still in its youth and stilla representative jour- 
nal of the intelligence and prosperity of New En- 
gland. 


There was never more need of a journal at once 
independent in criticism and conservative of all 
that is more hopefulin our society. Politicsareina 
peculiar and transition condition, requiring at once 
courage and consideration in treatment; the great 
questions of popular and the higher education de- 
mand the most thoughtful attentjon; while the 
great problems of administration—such as the cur- 
rency, the taxes and tariff, the civil service, and in- 
ternal improvement—need to be discussed with 
breadth and candor. 


THE COURANT sees no reason to think that the 
mission of the Republican party is ended; but every 
reason, in the complexion of the now dominant party 
in the House of Representatives and in the attitude 
of theassailants of the Federal! Treasury, North and 
South® to insist upon its closer and more efficient or- 
ganization. We regard it as a barrier to communism 
and to a dangerous use of Federal power for lower- 
ing the credit of the country and opening the door 
to wild schemes of improvement. As it was an un- 
wavering supporter of the election of President 


* Hayes, and the opponent of Mr. Tilden and all his 


ways, so now it has entire confidence that the Presi- 
dent will not only redeem his voluntary pledges, but 
that he will remain the official leader of the best 
sentiment of the country. JInall his efforts to carry 
out the principles of his letter of acceptance and in- 
angural THE COURANT Will be his hearty supporter. 
Butit will never refrain from what it deems neces- 
sary criticism of the administration or the party, 
believing that friendly criticism is absolutely essen- 
tial to purity in any party. 


THE COURANT will continue to be a family news- 
paper, devoting a liberal space not only to the news 
of the world, gathered from all quarters, but to 
whatever is of interest in art and literature, and to 
the supply of entertaining miscellaneous reading for 
readers of all tastes, In its agricultural department 
it has no superior in the country. And its corre- 
spondence from Boston, Washington, London, and 
the Far West challenges comparison with the best. 
As afamily journal THE COURANT ranks with the 
first in New England. 


THE DAILY COURANT is four cents a copy, 20 cents 
a week, 75cents a month, $8 a year—either by carrier 
or mail, free of postage. 


THE WEEKLY COURANT is 5centsa copy; $l for 
six months; $2 a year; two copies t» one address, 
$3.50; three copies, $5; five copies, $7.50; and each 
additional copy $1.50, and an extra copy for every 
ten; ora DAILY COURANT free with aclub of 59 
copies; all free of postage. 


t2@™ To those who subscribe now for THE WERKLY 
COURANT for 1878 the paper will be sent the balance of 
the present year FREE. Specimen copies sent on ap- 
plication and ali subscriptions payable in advance. 
Address 


HAWLEY, GOODRICH & CO., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


IN @REENBACKS., 

f, h | 0 Fisteonth J |Afrual Gift 

to the Subscribers of the 

Sete Commercial Advertiser, 


February 20th. 1878. 


Subscription, 8B per year. —_— for circular and 
sample copy. Agents wanted 
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GOOD TIMES! 
THE BEST TIMES! 
THE 


Cincinnati Weekly Times! 


Free for One Year. 


THE TIMESisin the Thirty-fourth year of its ex- 
istence, with a National Character and influence 
second to no other paper. Its patrons are of all par- 
ties in’ politics, all sects in religion, all classes in 
society. and of every State and Territory on the 
American Continent. Its contents are adapted to 
the wants and tastes of all. 

Its EDITORIALS, on all questions that affect the 
welfare of the peopie or the nation are candid and 
liberal in tone, brief and racyin style, —_ not in- 
ee offensive to any class of reader: 

Its LETTERS FROM THE PEOPLE, describing the 
merits of their several localities as places of resi- 
dence, especia'ly in the South and Nar West, are in- 
valuable to persons looking out for new homes 

AN ORIGINAL STORY and a variety of Sketches 
and Kssays from popular writers are given in every 
number. 

ITs MARKET REPORTS, including Live Stock and 
Grain Quotations from the = shipping and 
receiving points, are a)ways reliable. 

ITs AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT is conducted by 
a gentleman of experience in that vocation and with 
an earnest desire to benefit the Farmer. 

THE YOUTH’S J EPARTMENT is so popular with the 
children that they not only ery for it, but write for 

t every week. 


Every Patron of the Weekly Times 


is presented, free of charge, with a copy of the 


TIMES ILLUSTRATED YEAR-BOOK, 


an elegantly printed volume of scientific and mis- 
cellaneous articles, illustrated with ve, finest en- 
gravings. lt also ‘contains a DIA OR THE 
YEAR 1878. In value and Samaras vs is supe- 
rior to any present ever before offered by newspaper 
publishers. 


TERMS —Single Subscribers, per year......... #2 00 
Club of Five Subscribers, per year each..... 1 60 
Club of Ten and upward, per year each...... 1 50 


THE DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 


Comprising its Antiquities, any Wen Bin Geography, 
and National History, edited ith, LL.D., 
of th e University of London. Contalation 810 doudle- 
columned pages, 24 full-page steel and wood engrav- 
ings,and 125 minor engravings of scenes, cities, and 
memorial places of the Holy Land. Price, in extra 
English cloth, $3. 

Any person sending ‘the publishers of the WEEKLY 
TIMEs the price of this book will receivea copy of 
the some pacents. by mail or express, and also the 
WEEKLY TIMES (with the Year-Book), é 


Free for One Year; 


or the Dictionary will be sent asa premium to any 
agent foraclub of Fight Subscribers at $1.50. 

A SPECIAL AGENT for each County in all the 
States is wanted, to whom extraordinary induce- 
ments ey be offered. 

Specimen copies of the TIMES and circu- 
lars, etc, * address 


TIMES COMPANY, Cincinnati, 0. 


KANSAS NEWS. 


THE OLDEST, LARGEST, AND LEADING JOUR- 
NAL OF KANSAS IS 


The Atchison Champion, 


now in its twenty-third year. Published daily and 
weekly at Atchison, Kansas, by John A. Martin. 

“THE CHAMPION” devotes more attention to 
Kansas agricultural and industrial interests and 
publishes more information concerning Kans@s than 
any other journal in the state. 


The Best Advertising Me- 
dium in Kansas. 


TERMS OF WEEKLY, $2.00 per Annum. 
SEND FOR SPECIMEN COPIES. 


THE TIMES, 


pubiebed at LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS, 2. dD. R 
NTHONY, is the best advertising medium in the 
West. It circulates in Kansas, Misseuri, Colorado, 
Texas, Nebraska, and the Indian Territory. The 
extremely low price at which it is published 
eoables all classesto subscribe for it, and an adver- 
tiser aneees feels that his card is road by those 
whom he desires to reach. THE TIMES is the 








» oldest a r in Kansas, the cheapest paper in Kan- 


sas, the best paper in Kansas, and is published in 
Leavenworth, the largest city in the state. It is 
also the official paper of the City and County of 
Leavenworth. 

Send for a sample copy. 


TERMS: 
DAILY: per annum. eee 
WEEKLY, per annum .. 


a 








Work for Everybody, with a Money Equivalent! 
$4,000 IS THE SUM TOTAL. 


On the first day of March, 1878, we will give away Four Thousand Dollarsto the forty-one persons 
sending us the largest number of subscribers to our ** HOME AND FARM” newspaper, after the fol_ 
lowing order (clubs to be made up and sent in between this date and March Ist, 1878): 


For the largest Club, with money for each name... ...,........cceeccceeeeceeeeeeeeetensnteee $1,000 00 


For the 20 ne@ largest Clubs, with money for each name...$100 to each, making... 
For the 20 next largest Clubs, with money for each name..$50 to each, making... 


2.000 00 
1,000 00 





TOTAL,........<0.0.c0 saccasesdeatbocdsesiladds Josbtdes ties hdsh ee 


“ HOME AND FARM” is an 8-page paper, containing forty columns of choice matter suited te the taste of 
the general reader. elegantly printed on clear, fine white paper, published semi-monthly atthe very low 


price of 50 cents a year. 


Every person who gets up a club and fails to draw either one of the above FOR- 


TY-ONE PREMIUMS will be entitled to 10 per cent. of all moneys sent, as a commission, which amount 
will be returned to them on demand after the prizes have be*@ awarded. Club-raisers are not confined to 
any one post-office, county. or state, but have unbounded latitude. Names withthe money can be sent 
atany time, both of which will be duly credited on a private book kept for the purpose, which book will not 
be ope » to the inspection of any one until after the award of premiums hasbeen made. March 15th we will 
publish the names of all entitled to premiums and amounts of same, together witn the number of subscrib- 
ers sent by each. Clab-blanka and sample copies of paper sent free on application. Address 


B. F. AVERY & SONS, 
“Home and Farm,” LOUISVILLE, KY, 


BETTER TIMES! 





HALF A MILLION 


BOYS AND CIRLS 


to be made Happy by 


100,000 Copies of ST. NICHOLAS for 
DECEMBER. Ready Nov. 24th. 


Two Serial Stories ! 


"UNDER THE LILACS,” 


By the Author of “ Little Women.” 
66 . 9 
Tower- Mountain, 
A ‘ROBINSON CRUSOE” STORY, 
By CUSTAVUS FRANKENSTEIN, 








Christmas comes but once a year. 


When it comes it brings good cheer. 





Some idea of the attractions offered in the 
CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY NUMBER 


of ST. NICHOLAS, of which 100,000 copies will be 
issued, may be gained from the following: There are 
poems by HENRY W. LONGFELLOW and 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT; afine hitherto 
unpublished sketch of Boy Life, by the late THEO- 
DORE WINTHROP; and a short story by the 
author of “ALICE IN WONDERLAND”; a new 
fairy story, ‘SWEET MARJORAM DaAy,” by FRANK 
R. STOCKTON, illustrated by BENSELL; Miss LU- 
CRETIA P. HALE gives a chapter of domestic fun, 
uncer the title ‘‘THE PETERKINS’ CHARADES.” 
There are also several other bright, instructive, and 
interesting papers on various subjects, such as the 
illustrated article, ‘A CHAT ABOUT POTTERY”; a 
poetical riddle by DR. J. G. HOLLAND; and a 
comparison between the manners of young folks 
in old times and nowadays, by GAIL HAMILTON. 
The number contains nearly 100 pages and is crowded 
with striking and beautiful pictures. 


Of the stery element the brightest feature is the 
beginning of the new serial by Miss ALCOTT, en- 
titled ‘ UNDER THE LILACS,” with illustrations by 
MARY HALLOCK FOOTE. 





This Christmas Number contains also the opening 
of anew Serial Story for Boys, 4 tale of tropical 
life, by GUSTAVUS FRANKENSTEIN, entitled 
“TOWER-MOUNTAIN.,” admirably illustrated 
by the artists Moran and Kelly; A PORTRAIT 
OF MISS ALCOTT, with a sketch of her life; 
several poems by TWO LITTLE AMERICAN GIRLS, 
a PLAY, and a CHRISTMAS CAROL (set to music); 
and half a dozen complete short stories, bright, 
funny, exciting, and pathetic, etc., ete. 


There isa NEW COVER DESIGN by the English 
Artist, WALTER CRANE-—tbe famous designer 
of “The Baby’s Opera” and other colored Picture 
Books. 


Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers. 
Price, only 25 Cents; $3.00a Year. 
SCRIBNER & CO., 743 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE NEW YORK 
Commercial Advertiser, 


DAILY AND WEEKLY. 


DAILX—-89 Per rears $4. 50 tor Six Months; 
75 Cents for one nt 
WE BLY o-Oi Per Years "50 Cents for Six 
nths 
AN EXTRA COPY FOR EVERY CLUB OF TEN. 
A COPY OF THE DAILY FOR CLUB OF THIRTY. 
THE WEEKLY COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER 
has special features, such as the Agricultural and 
Scientific Departments. Weekly Markets, Finance, 
Produce and Live Stock, and will contain ina se- 
ected and condensed form al! the News, Miscellany, 
Editorials. and prominent '. atures of the Dai y 
Commercial Advertiser. Send for —— copies. 
Posters and Special Terms to ee 
Address HUGH J. HASTINGS. 
1236 Fulton street, New York Ciry. 


A TH 9@ iwiustRatTep Home °C: 
MAGAZINE. xlvi, 


Bevenes tothe — mee True, and the Beautiful in 
Home and Social Life. Two Serial Stories will be 
commenced in January number. One by that charm- 
ing writer. Virginia F. Townsend, entitled 
THE WORD OF A WOMAN, 
and How She Kept It. And se other a tender 
Story by T. 8. ‘Arthar, entitle lave 
“HIS DEAR LIZTLE WIFE.” 
Butterick’s: newest Fates f ? il- 
ee nee 3-4 or Ladies’ and Ch 
uaiaahes $2.25 a year. rab Tubs ‘at lower rates. Speci. 


™T, s. WARTHUR & SON, PHILADELPHIA, 


ve 











LOCAL NEWSPAPERS 


{4 in the Western States 
KELLOGG’S LISTS 


HAVE THE FOLLOWING 


Decided Advantages: 


1 High Average Circulation. 
2. Half the Papers are at County Seats. 
3. Over half are the Only Papers in the Towns. 

4. Advertisements Show Prominently, 

> Are Free from Errors 

Are Tastefully displayed. 
Gunn of Proper Execution. 
Any Number of Lines Inserted Pro Rata. 
Any Number of I[osertions Given. 

0. Alternate Weeks or Months, if Desired. 
u Immediate Insertion Given. 

2. Objectionable Advertisements Excluded. 
13. P aoa ‘all Weekly, except as otherwise stated. 
14. O Only ONE Cut Roguired 3 for Any Order. 
15 Orders Executed for SEPARATE STATES. 

16. Saving in Correspondence. 

17. Saving in Trouble and Risk. 

18. immense Saving iv Money. 





Ps 


Catalogues giving names of Papers and Map show- 
= their location mailed on application. 


‘or particulars address 
A. N. KELLOGG, 
77 and 79 Jackson St., Chicago, Ill. 


National Sunday School 


TEACHER 


M. C. Hazard, Editor. Best and most thorough 
Teachers’ Help published. The ———s hy, 
Biography, Mythology, etc. of the Lessons f ully 
treated in separate departments. Its Lessons 
are most helpful and inspiring. Its editorial de- 
partments are exceedingly pagaias Will be taken 
ifexamined. $1.50 per year, Less than 


A POSTAGE STAMP 


foreach Sunday. In clubs of 5or more, $1,25 each. 


The Scholar's Weekly. 


Anew ei ~y age paper for the pupil, entirely de- 
voted to t esson. Can be given out each Sunday. 
Twice the stee of the ordinary Lesson Leaf. Same 
rice. Nearly the size of quarterlies at about one- 
= A = + ce 
ingle copy, 9 cents per year; 100 copies, 
995 oar ’ aan 100 copies for one month, 75 cents, 


The Little Folks. 


A yy as 4 for Primary Classes 
foe Four Sundays in each month 
TERMS: Sing “y ayn 30 Ce nts per year 
Specimen c» each of the above FREE 
ADAMS, BuachM IER R & LYON PUB. CO., 
Chicago. 











If You Want to Know 


ALL ABOUT [OWA AND THE WEST, 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


IOWA STATE REGISTER. 


News, Politics, Miscellany, Agriculture, and 
everything else included in the make-up of a 
FIRST-CLASS FAMILY PAPER. 


Weekly, $2.00 ; 


THE REGISTER is the OFFICIAL PAPER of the 
CITY, COUNTY, and STATE; REPUBLICAN IN POLI- 
TICS; the largest newspaper west of New York, being 
a mammoth fo »orty-cvlumn sheet, 31x50 inches. 

¢#” Specimen Copies sent Free to any Address. 


ADVERTISERS 


wil] find THE REGISTER the best medium for adver- 
tising in the West. It has a circulation in every 
county in lowa and in nearly every town, and a gen- 
eral circu'ation in all the adjoining states. 
WHOLESALE MERCHANTS, MANUFACTURERS, AG- 
RICULTURAL IMPLEMENT MAKERS, BOOK PUBLISH- 
ERS, ACADEMIES, COLLEGES, and others, or parties 
desiring to buy or se}l lands, are invited to send for 
advertising rates, which will be furnished promptly on 


application to ‘ 
CLARKSON BROS., 


Des Moines, Iowa. 


Daily, $10.00 per Annum. 











THE 


COMSTOCK SILVER MINES. 


THE EVENING CHRONICLE, 


PUBLISHED IN VIRGINIA CITY, NEV., 
contains Daily Reports from all the principal Mines 
° Subscription, 8S per Year. 


THE WEEKLY CHRONICLE, 


$2 per Year, Postage Paid, 


contains an elaborate Weekly Review of the Mines 
Statistics of Bullion Production, etc. It is a valu- 
able guide to investors and a safeguard against 
swindling operators in “ wild-cat”’ mines. 


D. E. McCARTHY, Publisher, 
VIRGINIA CITY, NEV. 


THE CINCINNATI COMMERCIAL. 
DAILY AND DOLLAR WEEKLY. 


THE PAPERS FOR NEWS. 


Widely circulated in Ohio, West Virginia, Indiana 
Illinois, Kentucky, and Tennessee. 
Read them, adv ertise in them. 


Address e 
M. HALSTEAD &CO., - 
Publishers Cincinnati Commercial. 
Specimen copies furnished. 


1823. SEND FOR 1887. 
NEW YORK OBSERVE. 


The Best Religious and Secular Family Newspaper. 
$315 a Year, postpaid. 


Established 1823. 
37 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 21 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 


EVANSVILLE JOURNAL, 
(DAILY AND WEEKLY), 
PUBLISHED AT EVANSVILLE, IND, 


moan largest circulation in and best advertising 
edium for Southern — and IiMoois and 














Southwestern PANSVI ULE For i alosmasion address 
“EVA £ JOU AL CO 
Byansyitiey Ind. 
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Insurance. 


The Insurance Editor wit give to the subscribers of THE 
INDEPENDENT information as to the legal value ef 
their policies, according to the New York Standard, 
and wil answer confidentially, by mail, any inquirics 
as to the standing of companies. Great care must be 
taken to give a complete description of the policy: 
(1) as to age of insurer at issue of policy, (2)num- 
ber of premiums paid, (3) amount of policy, (4) 
amount of premium, and (5) kind of policy. Inclose 
stamped and addressed envelope. 


THE INEQUITY OF CO-OPERATIVE 
LIFE INSURANCE. 


Ir is worth five times as much to insure 
& man at age 65 for acertain amount as it 
is atage 25. Still the country is full of 
societies in which each member pays the 
same amount for his insurance, regardless 
of hisage. The usual plan is that each 
member of the society shall pay one dollar 
on the death of a member, and consequent- 
ly the heirs of a deceased member will re. 
ceive as many dollars as there are surviving 
members. 

If all of the members of such a society 
as this were of the same age and of the 
same condition of life and health, then 
such societies would furnish the purest life 
insurance that can be found. But the ex- 
act opposite is true. Men are of all ages 
and of all conditions of health. The 
principles entering into the insuring of a 
life, if correct or equitable, must be gov- 
erned by these points, or else some one will 
be treated unfairly. The first principles in 
any business transaction should be those 
of equity, justice, and fairness. No man 
should pay more for an article than does 
another one for the same article, purchas- 
ing at the same time. If this rule be 
varied, then injustice is done to some one. 

If the people forming these societies 
would give a little attention to the well- 
known mortality tables, they would soon 
discover the great error of their system. 
Taking the American Experience Table of 
mortality as the basis, the number of 
deaths occurring in each thousand in each 
year at various ages is as follows: 8 at age 
25, 9 at age 35, 11 at age 45, 18 at age 55, 
and 40 at age 65. It will thus be seen that it 
is beyond any question worth five times as 
much to insure a man fora given amount 
at age 65 as it is at 25, and that the 
mortality and the consequent cost of in- 
surance steadily increases with the age of 
the insurer with about the same regularity. 

If 41,000 men were organized into 
classes of 1,000 each, corresponding to the 
41 different ages from 25 to 65, inclusive, 
the number of expected deaths the first 
year in all of the classes would be 624. 
This would require a total payment the 
first year of $624,000, in order to give the 
heirs of each dying member $1,000. If 
this amount were divided equally among 
the 41,000 members, regardless of their 
age, the result would be an average 
paymeny of $15.22 for each member. 
It happens that a man whose age is 
52 would pay the right amount, because 
the number of deaths expected iz 1,000 at 
age 52 is a trifle over 15, and this is the 
average of the whole number of deaths to 
be expected in all of the classes. Thoses! 
whose ages were less than 52 would be 
paying too much for their insurance, and 
those whose ages were greater would be 
paying too little. To show more fully the 
great inequity of this plan of each man 
paying the same price for his insurance, 
regardless of his age, the fact must be 
noliced that, if the man aged 52 pays one 
dollar on the death of a member, the one 
at age 25 should pay but 54 cents, while 
the one at age 65 should pay $2.70. But, if 
each pays the same, it will be seen that the 
one at age 25 pays twice as much as he 
ought to pay, and the one at age 65 but 
one-third as much, taking the average 
equitable payment as a basis. 

It is really wonderful that there can be 
found even one society in the country 
working upon a plan so actually devoid of 
equity, when the mortality tables are so 
easy of access and can be so easily under- 
stood. There is not an iota of difficulty in 
thoroughly understanding this matter. 
The least possible amount of thought will 
show any man who belongs to one of these 
societies which fursish co operative insur- 
ance whether he is paying too much for 
his insurance or teo little, It is certainly 
true that every man pays the wrong amount, 
and it is strange that men can be found 
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who will regularly pay upon terms of so 
great inequality. 

Suppose that one of these associations 
was to add to the business of insuring the 
lives of its members a plan for providing 
flour for the various families of the mem- 
bers, the plan being that each man should 
pay a certain specific sum per year for his 
flour—say $15—and this regardless of 
whether there were two or ten members of 
the family. It would certainly be very 
profitable to those whose families numbered 
ten members; but not quite so much so to 
those whose families numbered but two. 
This is precisely what is being done in 
hundreds of societies throughout the 
country who are insuring each other at the 
same price at all of the various ages. 

If a man’s ability to pay for his insurance 
decreased in the same proportion as the 
rate of mortality increases, then the plan of 
each man paying the same might be con- 
sidered as having something of fairness 
about it. But the reverse is true. Asa 
man grows older his ability to pay is usually 
greater. He has more means and more in- 
come. It is the young man, just entering 
life, with a family growing up around him, 
that most needs insurance. Itis the young 
man, who often starts out in debt and who 
must spend a good portion of his life in 
paying it off, who needs and must have, if 
the full duty is done, some safeguard 
thrown around his family, something that 
will place them beyond want and debt in 
case of his death. We believe in life in- 
surance under any and all circumstances. 
If a life is of any use to the world, the life 
has a value, and that value is insurable 
and should beinsured. A life has as much 
value as does a house. It has more. The 
same reason which causes one to be insured 
should cause the other to be. Life insur- 
ance fits into all classes and all conditions 
of life. But we repeat that it is the young 
man, making his start in life, who most 
needs to give his family the protection of 
life insurance, in which he is only guaran- 
teeing them the full average of bis life. It 
is, to be sure, the hardest and most difficult 
period of life to find the means to pay for 
the insurance; but it is all the more a neces- 
sity. It seems fortunate, almost providen- 
tial, that the laws of mortality make the 
cost of insurance so much less to sucha 
man. His payments may be a little hard 
at first; but as the years go by they will 
be more easily made. 

But what shall we say of a society that 
places its younger members in the same 
list with its older ones, charging each the 
same for the insurance rendered, and 
ignoring the fact that it is worth but one- 
fifth as much to insure the younger mem- 
bers as if is to insure the older ones? 
These societies are often composed of 
religious bodies of men, whose first princi- 
ple in life is to deal honorably with all 
men. They are almost always composed 
of men who have some things in unison. 
We can only say that their plans are the 
result of ignorance, or possibly careless- 
ness, of which there is no necessity. This 
ignorance, and the resulting inequity, ought 
not to exist. 

We shall publish next week a table to 
which we want to call the attention of 
every man in any way interested in such 
associations. It will show the number of 
expected deaths in 1,000 at each of the 
different ages from 25 to 65, and the conse- 
quent amount that it ought to cost -each 
member proportionally. There will also 
be a column showing the amount that a 
member at eacl. of the different ages ought 
to pay, providing the man at age 52 @ays 
one dollar. Our object is that of aiding 
each man in selecting an insurance that 
shall cost him just what itis worth. It 
should not cost him more and it should 
not cost him less. 








INSURANCE NOTE. 


“THe officers of the Universal Life In- 
surance Company, it is said. have con- 
cluded to resign, the policyholders not 
being disposed to have the old managers 
conduct the company’s affairs. They do 
not like to have their policies scaled.”— 
Mail. 

Resign? Well, we should think it was 
abouttime. The company has been known 
to be utterly insolvent for a long time. 
And why is itso? The managers of it have 


received money enough, confided to their 








care by trusting policyholders, to make it 
safe beyond any peradventure. Does some 
one ask what has been done with it? We 
answer that it has been squandered—used 
up in high expenses and foolish salaries, 
and the balance badly invested. The com- 
pany, in fact, has been about as poorly 
managed as it is possible to imagine that 
one could be. And so we think itis fully 
time for the officers to make up their minds 
to resign. When the talk is about ‘‘ scaling” 
the policies, would it not be well to substi- 
tute for “policies” another word—say 
‘* officers ” ? They could be safely 
“scaled”; and we doubt not there is many 
&@ man who would like to see them after- 
ward broiled. 


—The Missouri Valley Life Insurance 
Company, of Leavenworth, Kansas, having 
made.up the recent impairment of its capi- 
tal, has received the certificate of the state 
superintendent of insurance to that effect, 
and the assets of the company are now, 
based on present values, equal to liabilities. 
This is the only recent instance in this 
country where, the capital of a life insur- 
ance company having become impaired, the 
stockholders have made up the impairment 
by paying the deficiency. The examination 
of the affairs of the company, some months 
ago, baving shown that the assets of the 
company were insufficient to reinsure its 
outstanding risks, the state  superin- 
tendent of insurance on the 23d of August 
last issued a requisition requiring the 
stockholders to pay in $31,570.13, the 
amount of the deficiency, before the 30th 
day of November, 1877; which was done, 
The company is now authorized to do 
business the same as before the examin- 
ation.—V, Y. Mail. 


—Mr. Daniel Murphy, of Providence, 
R. 1., will be a life insurance agent no 
more. He has until recently flourished as 
the representative of the Phenix Mutual 
Life, of Hartford; but he has moved into 
the county jail and is now living at the 
public expense. Forging the receipts of 
the company paid him well for a little 
while, and the $728.70 which he obtained 
in that business made him flush; but it 
could not last. His bondsmen will make it 
up to the company, the policyholders 
will not suffer any loss, and he will doubt- 
less spend a term of years in the state- 
prison. He was not quite so extensive in 
his operations as was Gilman; but, like 
him, he owned up. Dr. Geo. 8. Miller, the 
able superintendent of agencies of the 
Phenix, was too well up in his business to 
allow him very much of a start. 


—Dr. D. T. Lambert, late president of 
the Amerisan Popular Life, has been 
brought up and put under additional bonds 
on another count, this time being perjury. 
He has given bail for some few things be- 
fore, and it now remains a question as to 
when he is to be tried. Can Mr. Phelps 
answer? 








INSURANCE. 


QUINCY MUTUAL 
Fire Insurance Company. 


Cash Fund. Nov. 1st, 1877 . -- 8365; + 
Surplus over Ke-insurence, over.. 

50 per cent. dividend paid on all expiring 5-vear pol- 
ates, 30 per cent. on 3 years,and W per cent. on all 
others. 





This Company has been in operation over 26 years, 
= oa _— —_ hi. 200,000 in losses ($436,868.25 of which 
‘Boston Fire” of Nov., 1872),and over 

$500. rh = dividenne to policyholders. 

None but = safer classes of risks taken. 

ISRAEL W. og Pres. and Treas. 
CHAS. A. HOWLAND, 8S oh 
LOCAL AGENTS iN iVERY TOWN. 


UNION MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co. 
OF MAINE. 
Chartered 1848. Organized 1849. 
HOME OFFICE, AUGUSTA, MAINE. 


DIRECTORS’ OFFICE, 153 TREMONT sT., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, $8, 129,925.68. 


JOHN E. DE WITT, President. 

DANIEL SHARP, Vice-President. 

DAVID L, GALLUP, Sec’y and Actuary. 
J.P. CARPENTER, Ass’t Secretary. 
A. HUNTINGTON, Medical Director. 
NICHOLAS DE GROOT, Cashier. 

ALL FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT 

POLICIES ISSUED. 

All Policies Hereafter Issued Entitledto the 
‘*Nou-Forfeiture Law of Maine.” 
AGENCIES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 

AND TOWNS, 














{November 29, 1877. 


Liverpool and London and 
Globe 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
New York Office, 45 William St. 


CAPITAL PAID UP, $1,228,200. 

digein dp ttcebioae een $7,963,445 20 
tae saoae of current > — aii 2,841,420 33 

Fire'Surpluss. tt ifecescecastt celts: ce 185,122,024 87 
Resident Manager, J.G. PULSFORD. 


THE 


PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 

OFFICE 921 CHESTNUT STREET. 
INCORPORATED IN 1847. ASSETS, $5,940,006 37. 
SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Entire surplus returned to the members every year. 
Policies non-forfeiting for their value. 

Endowment policies at ag rates. 

Agents wanted. Apply 


H. 8. STEPHENS, Vice-President. 
1825. isT?. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 


CASH CAPITAL, - $400,000.00 
ASSETS, - -  - 1,655,717.20 


WM. G. CROWELL, Sec. ~Joun DEVEREUX, Pres 
JOHN L.. THOMSON, Ass’t Sec. 


CON TIN! ENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD 

CONN. 

ASSETS, 
83,4:23,783.16. 
SURPLUS, 
&379,602.16. 
Jas. S. Parsons 
President. 

A. S&S. Winchester 
Vice-Pres’t. 

R. E. Beecher, 
Secretary. 


NICKERBOCKE 


LIFE INS. CO., 
239 BROADWAY, New York. 


Assets - - $6,940,500 
Surplus, over- - - 100,000 
SAVINGS BANK POLICIES 


A SPECIALTY. 
JOHN A NICHOLS, President. 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
E. W. np D., Con. Phy’n. 
HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel. 
JOHN F. NICHOLS. Cashier. 
JOHN B. POWELL, Manager of Agencies for New 
York and Connecticut. 


THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANGE CO., 


OF NEW YORK. 




















144 AND 146 BROADWAY 


NEW’ YORK. 


F. S. WINSTON, President, 


ASSETS OV@R 


$82,000,000. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 





Vice-Presiden 
Isaac F. Luioyn, Secretary, 


W. H. C. Bartuert, Actuary 
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34th YEAR. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Post-Office Square, Boston. 


(Organized Dec. Ist, 1843.) 


Nwt ASSETS, January Ist, 1877............. $13,871 - 81 
Deduct Surplus to be Distributed... 577,857 50 7 50 


Pg Ee ee pe eseasse eateee $13, 293, 293,183 31 31 
as a REINSURANCE FUND for the protection of pol- 


icyholders, in accordance with the law of this Com- 
monwealth. 


FEATURES OF THE COMPANY. 


lst. The adoption and eontnnnnes of athoroughly 
adequate rate of premium 

2d. The maintenance oft anample Reserved Fund. 

The market price of the securities of which the 
fund is composed is $340,700.80 over the cost on the 
Company’s Ledger. This item is not availed of in 
the capital as above presented. 

For pamphlets and reports giving a history of the 
Company’s operations elgg the past thirty-three 
years, apply at the office of the Company, or of 
Agents in any city or town of importance. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 

W. G. MCKOWN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
JOHN HOMANS, M.D,, Medical Examiner. 


W.G. WRIGHT, Actuary. 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORK, January 24th, 1877. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3lst of December, 1876. r 


Premiums received on Marine Risks from 

ist January, 1876, to 3lst December, 1876. $4,929,197 66 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

January, 1876....... ceéctmeauieeeod cenetaet . 2,172,260 07 


Total amount of Marine Premiums... .. + $7,101,457 73 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks, nor upon Fire disconnected with 
Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1876, to 3ist December, 1876......00..-..000 $5,061,095 12 


eocces $1,865,193 49 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses.,,.. $1,038,410 35 
be Company has the following Assets, 

viz.: 


United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks ..,.$11,068,700 00 
Loans, ‘secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 1,779,300 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages.. 
Interest and sundry notes er claims due 
the Company, estimated a eosceceee — 402,350 19 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable: eccce 
Cash in Bank Grane sceune dddevae<ssdaccckne 0s "365,012 74 








Losses paid during the same period 








Total Amount Of Assets..,,,...+00+++-$15,694,867 31 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday 
the Sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 18738 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives,on and after Tuesday, 
the Sixth of February next, from which date all in- 
terest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued for gold pre- 
miums the payment of interest and redemption will 
bein gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent. is declarea on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 3lst December, 1876, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the Third of April 
next. By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 


TRUSTEES. 

3. D. JONES, FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
CHARLES DENNIS, ALEX. V. BLAKE 

H. MOO RE ; ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
Vawis sou OB’T B. MINTURN 
CHARLES a RUSSELL, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
JAMES LOW HORGE W. 1 : 
DAVIDLAN BT L. STUART, 
GORDON W. BURNTAMJ AMES 6. DE FOREST, 
DANIELS. MILLER, ‘FRED’K CHAUNCEY, 
WM. STURGIS, HAS. D. LEVERICH, 
JOSIAH O. LOW, DAM T. SACKETTL 
NOS BREeDO™ HORACE GRE, 

. PHEL 3DMUND W. CORLIES 

TE TOMAS F. YOUNGS, JOHN ELLIOTT, 
C. A. HAN WILLIAM BRYCE, 


WILLIAM H. FOGa, 


ND. HEWLETT, 
BB. PETER V. KING. 


WILLIAM H.W 

CHARLES P. BURDETT, 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORR, 24 Vice-President 
A. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice-President. 


| UNIVERSAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., | 
7 and 19 Warren St., New York. 


pase See JOM perce saconee SCR 
Surplus * Lng eccccccccccccces 600 gAES 
Premiums much sens nj Ay-y in other companies. 


WM. WALKER, President. 


United. States Life Insurance Co., 


Nos. 261, 262, Warren 8t 264 b4 Broadway, Cor 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS 3 $4,827,176 53. 

The principal, te features of tt of this Com are ABSO 
LUTE SEC TY, ECONOMICAL ANAGHMEN'T 
and LIBERALITY TO THE INSURE 

All Forms of LAfe and Endowment Polictes lssued. 
JAMIE AMES BUELL, President. 

Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
GEO. H. BURFORD Actuary 


THE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
NEWARK, N.J. 


Incorporated 1845. Purely Mutual. 














ASSETS, JAN. ist, 1877 


$32,260,324.75. 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


JAS. B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres. 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Sec’y. 
BENJ. C. MILLER, Treasurer. 
B. J. MILLER, Actuarv. 
ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 


THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 


ASSCES, OVOT....0..00eeeeeeeeeeeeeeee2 10,000,000. 
Surplus, nearly............0...000-- 2,000,000. 


The assets are good for their full face. No deduc- 
tion is necessary on account of depreciation from any 
cause. 


Examine the Plans and Rates of this Company. 


HENRY STOKES, President. 
C. Y WEMPLE, Vice-Prendent 
J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 


8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
. Y. WEMPLE and H. B. STOKES. Ass’t Sec’s. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE CoO., 


OFFICES 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y., 


COR. COURT AND MONTAGUE STS. 
: and 


106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN. 














STATEMENT (January 1st, 1877). 


Capital, paid in in cash.............. $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance of Out- 





standing Risks................000+ 930,107 84 
Liability for Losses Reported, Un- 

claimed Dividends, etc......... 265,962 10 
Net Surplus......... esses Ndeeesccaue 844,015 13 
Total Assets..........eceeee.ee e.+++ 83,040,085 07 


GEO. T. HOPE, Pres. H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Pres. 
CYRUS PECK, See. B.C. TOWNSEND, Sec. A. D. 
A.M.KIRBY, Sec.L.D.JOHN K. OAKLEY, Gen. Ag’t. 





Cc. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dept. 





HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 185 BROADWAY. 


FORTY-EIGHTH SEMI-A NUAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company on the first day of 
JULY, 1877. 


CASH CAPITAL, - - = = = 





- 2 = # # =* $3,000,000 00 

Reserve for Re-Insurance = = © = = = * = = {1,834,003 10 

Reserve for Unpald Losses and Dividends OT fen GP (it 267,780 92 

Net Surplus - - +1 = -« -= = 2#= © = 1,041,490 75 
TOTAL ASSETS, ea ian | OT ae en ek Yegeedites 


Cash in Bank..... ... 
Bonds and Mo: 


State and city a 

Loans on Ane pay 
Interest due on lst July, 1877 
Balance arg hands of ‘Agents. 


Premiums due 


etal... cccccccccssceeiccce 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


$6,143,274 77 


es, being first li Reai ‘ él, ; 
there be States Stoc a aa ner hes eee 500.00) rons 34 






sPeeeeeee 
teeeess 2,73 




















ee iad 90 143,274 77 
oieied LIABILITIES. 
es eeeee 
Dvn ormartneanon acesencasene - 9265,149 99 92 
ire vessees $267,780 92 





J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary, 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 





_ REPORT OF THE 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK ON THE 


EXAMINATION OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 





INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, ALBANY, Oct. 24th, 1877. 

The Superintendent having personally, and through the services of the Deputy Superintendent, aided 
by the force of the Department, commenced and completed a searching examination into the affairs of the 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, of the City of New York, it affords him unqualified pleasure at 
being able to announce and make public the gratifying fact that the result of this examination is most satis- 
factory, and that, from the data in possession of the Department, the solvency of this, or other companies 
undergoing a similar test, can be readily ascertained, at little expense, for many years to come, 

This Company was organized in 1845, and, no investigation having been made, either by the Department 
or other properly constituted public authority, prior to the date when the Department was formed, much 
time has necessarily been expended to bring the matter to a conclusion. 

The services of forty-one gentlemen of character, standing, and experience have been procured, who 
have valhed and appraised the property situated in forty counties in this state and in the State of New Jer- 
sey, covered by 2,629 mortgages, amounting to the sum of $17,354.847 84,and forty-nine pieces of property 
owned by the Company, amononting in value to the sum of $2,541,576.46, which services have been intelligently 
and efficiently performed. The abstracts of title to each and every piece of these large amounts of proper- 
ty have been closely examined and reported on to the satisfaction of the Superintendent. All ether invest- 
ments, amounting to $10,311,045.67, have been carefully looked into,and evidence of payment by the Com- 
pany, either by check or otherwise, for such investments, demanded and given, although many of these pay- 
ments were made twenty years ago. The cash securities of the Company, the cost of which on the books 
amounts to $9,730,529.91, are of the most unexceptionable character, and are worth $580.515.76 more than cost. 

Tne Superintendent personally examined these securities, taking the letter, number, and denomination 
of each security, and preserving the record of the samein the Department. In every instance where secur- 
ities had depreciated in value, such depreciation had been promptly charged to profit and loss account, and 
all items of doubtful character had been stricken off by the Company from itsassets and omitted from its re- 
ports. Complete seriatim lists of policies, premium loans,and uncollected and deferred premiums have been 
made and are on file in the Department. 


LIABILITIES. 
Every item of liability, real and actual, or contingent, as sworn to by the officers in the last Annual Re- 
port made to the Department, acopy of which is herein embraced, has been clcsely scrutinized, and the 
statements in said report found to be t, ue to the letter, and no other liabilities weré found to exist. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The different Departments--Medical, Actuarial, and Agency—have been reviewed, with the most satisfac- 
tory results, gentlemen entirely competent and assiquous having been found in charge of each branch, to 
whose conauct and performance of their duties much is due. 

Agents collecting funds of the Company at different points are held toa rigid accountability, remit- 
tances being required at the larger points tri-weekly, while at the smallest points settlements are not 
allowed to be delayed longer than one week. Bonds are required where the sums handled are sufficient to 
justify the same. 

The system of bookkeeping adopted by the Company, after many years of experience, seems to be per- 
fect, the checks by one division on another being so complete that no wrong can be done to policyholders 
by false entries of any kind short of widespread collusion among many employés, all of whem were found 
to be exceedingly courteous, and, acting under instructions from the principal officers of the Company 
were prompt in furnishing full information as to every detail. 

Judged by the hardest test that could be applied under the law, and with every doubtful item eliminated 
from their resources, the net surplus, as shown by the detailed statement of this Company, which follows 
amounts to $5,962,878 79. 

This exhibit clearly establishes the fact that where a life insurance company is honestly, ably, and pru- 
dently managed there is no occasion to force a showing of solvency by including in its assets prospective 
value of real estate and excesses of premium payments to be received. 

For the reasons above given, the Superintendent has no hesitation in stating that this great corporation 
is entitled to public confidence and its officers to his warmest commendation. 


ASSETS. 


Real Estate ......cccccccccccccccccccccscesceeces 
Bonds and MOrtgages.........ceescecececcecescees eovceee 
Stocks, Bonds, etc., owned by the Company 


$2,473,087 50 
Mgcaccoaddssncccccdecsseuedusceqecccesecedsasacadss 17,205,232 84 







Cost Value. Market Value. 


Merchants’ Bank, N. Y., StOCK...........scccsece-ccccccccccccccccscess ose $15,758 75 $16,100 00 
Bank of America, N. Y., stook........... 8,484 00 10,164 00 
Bank of the Republic, N. Y., stock 1,470 00 1,470 00 
American Exchange Bank, N. Y., stock 10,125 00 10,500 00 


Metropolitan Bank, N. Y., StOCK.........cescecceceecccceecceeesceese cabo 5,381 25 6,400 00 
United States Bonds 








































3,892,763 34 
Central Park Loan... 26.759 00 
Delaware and Hudson Canal Company st0ck..........--.eeseeeseeeeeeee 44,800 OU 
Delaware and Hudson Canal Company bonds. 400,000 00 
New York Street-Opening bonds ...... 76,110 00 
New York County Bounty bonds... 42,C00 00 
New York City consolidated bonds.... 745,875 00 
New York County consolidated bonds.......... 131,625 00 
New York City (Morrisania and West Farms) bonds.................+5- 60,000 00 60,000 00 
New York Central and Hudson River Railroad bonds.................+ 1,019,382 50 1,170,000 00 
New York and Harlem Railroad bonds. aseaeésee 1,074,075 00 1,178,333 33 
Brooklyn City DonGS.........ccescececcees . 983,144 80 1,024,700 00 
JORSEY City DOMAS........cccccccccccccccccccccccgeccccesccccsccces 442,425 00 450.590 00 
Womans TOW WOME. oo o.n.cccccccccccccccccoscccecccsecccecssescees 178,479 16 183,700 00 
Newark City bonds - 129,875 00 131,210 00 
Flushing water bOndS.............-sceeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 77,600 00 80,000 00 
Rensselaer and Saratoga Railroad bonds 9,519 92 10,155 00 
Bast Chester DONndS.......cccccccccccccccccccccceces -. 5,000 00 5,000 00 
FRIGMMOME Clby DONE... oo... cc ccccecccccccccccccccesccccceveccosqascesesees 46,250 00 56,500 00 * 
PENMMNESSSS DOMAS....... 2c cviccccccccccccccccccscccsecccccdccccedevcccccccccecees 8,000 00 $8,000 00 
Georgia bonds..... 2,730 00 3,500 00 
Alabama bonds..... 15,840 00 15,840 00 
South Carolina bonds. maine $8,960 00 8,960 00 
Misssissippi WArrants...........ccccccccccccccne secceccccccecsccccccescesece 15, 285 TL 71 __ 70,0 0 00 
OUI assis cs ciccecccciceesscccscscdcquspensccnascscaceccecdececeesnsege $9, 9,730,5 $10,311,045 67 10,311,045 67 
Premium Nofes dnd LOais......5.- cccccccccc. cosccces wccsccccece.cos 781,585 39 
Cash in Bank and Trust Companies........c00+..05 ccceeeseees coceneeees eesereeet® 1,427,983 18 
Interest due and accrued on Bonds and Mortgages.. 224,052 75 
Interest due and accrued on Stocks and Bonds........ ... 42,320 39 
Interest due and accrued on Premium Notes and Loans. rk 25.719 37 
Rents due and aCcrued..,.,......scccccccccces ceeeeeetsce. ceeeseececesens eee 8,476 17 
Premiums due and unreported..........-....0 és: ds 
Premiums deferred........... ss-sseneecesseeeeves. ddamlawkacddidccdesiaddeecededssepadenceletaks 
NISL cc Seas ln cdadlbdecds. hcecone’ saesdadits tae 
Deduct 20 per cent. estimated cost of collecting above..... ae Pree os 4 
Net amount, ....... coccscccseeee ec ddncdsaceedecengedece So th 446,178 O04 
Total admitted ASSCUS. ......c.cccccceccccteeeenere cen seetee sete eseeetanas ttttt tt teases etteeeeenenas $32,945,621 30 
ITEMS NOT ADMITTED: 
Agents’ Balances, ..........ccccccccscees. seetsgsccccctscccsecscccsccovece a nen 
Cost value of Real Estate over present appraised values....... 68,488 96 
Loans on Mortgage in excess Of present VAlUe .......... cece cece cece ee ee een ereeeeceeeeneenees 149,605 6 00 
Total....cccccove Seatdaads sbdiddedideGecdesscdcasdidh dcbsccoccceccccoscscoceseedeccéccosbosseeweiastehees 254,248 15 
Total Gross Assets....... So nccheswensecdcncidccdcceemacqncdgcédedddncdncqsvedsciadekequsqaminsganaqnat $33,199,869 45 
LIABILITIES. 
Death Losses and Matured Endowments not due........... $418,393 19 
Death Losses and Claims resisted.............sesesseeeeeeeeee 97,200 OU 
Premiums paid in AdVANCE. ...... 2.2.66. cece cece eee eeneeeeweeesenes 17.688 32 
Esti« ated Liability on Lapsed Policies........ hsatewesedadbeeus 10,000 00 
Net Reinsurance Reserve....... Rekbdedadad ccbdncsacadmesscdvehGetqnesedie Se cedoocedcapscccsveopessasbepscese 26,440,111 00 
Total Linbilities............ccccccccccccccecccrccnsccccteeccsesseccceeececeessssseeeeesseeeseneasssenes $26,982,742 51 


Surplus as regards policyholders, on the basis of admitted assets, as determined by this report. $5,962,878 79 
Surplus as regards poKcyholders, on the basis of total assets, as reported by the Company.. 6,217,126 94 
Estimated Surplus of Tontine policyholders included in the above..........+++++++++ eetabaue ee 517,504 84 


JOHN F. SMYTH, Superintendent. 
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. THE INDEPENDENT. 








farm andl Garden, 


PLANTING FRUIT TREES. 





{ THINK that a very grave mistake is made in 
the outset by a majority of those who set 
trees—and that is, they set the trees too near 
together; they do not give them room enough. 
I think this is one cause why so much poor 
fruit israised. Fruit of all crops that can be 
rvised needs sunlight and air, in order that it 
may reach perfection. The business of fruit- 
growing has reached sucha stage of perfec- 
tion that it will not pay any one to raise poor 
fruit. Only those who make the business a 
study, and endeavor to find the best method of 
producing the finest fruit, and that in large 
quantities aud at as little expense as possible, 
can hope to make it a positive success. I-con- | 
tend that it is well nigh impossible to raise 
perfectly-developed fruit when the trees are 
set as closely as we find themina majority of 
orchards in the country. 

The cherry, perhaps most of all, is affected 
very materially by close planting. Itis a well- 
known fact that cherries will reach perfection 
only when set in single rows or planted at wide 
distances apart, and that where closely plant- 
ed the fruit becomes defective in color, size, 
and flavor. And this is true of all kinds of 
fruit toa greater or less degree. It is a com- 
mon thing to see apple trees set 20 to 28 feet 
apart and very often still closer, and peach 
trees 8 to 12 feet, and other kinds of fruit in 
like proportion. The nurserymen are in part 
to blame for this; for, anxious, of course, to 
sell as many trees as possible, they recommend 
setting as closely as they think will possibly 4 
answer. And the planter, if he is not posted 
in fruit, probably follows the nurseryman’s 
directions ; or, if he thinks anything about it, 
the trees while small look famwapart and he 
thinks there will be plenty of room. I wish to 
impress this point on the mind of every person 4 
intending to set fruit trees: there is little 
danger of getting them too far apart. It is 
better to have them wide apart, even if one 
raises some crop besides fruit on the ground 
after the trees are grown, than to set them so 
closely that the fruit will not develop per- 
fectly. 

Apple trees should in no case (unless dwarf) 
be set less than 30 feet apart, and 40 feet would 
be much better. Peach or plum trees should 
not be less than 18 feet apart, and as arule I 
would set them 20 to 24 feet apart. Cherries I 
would set in single rows, if possible, along 
fences or lanes; or, if in orchards, 35 to 40 feet 
apart. Quinces will answer at 12 to 18 feet. 
Of course, this is only one item in fruit-grow- 
ing—the beginning of the commencement ; but 
j* is very important. Some persons set the 
orchards close, intending to cut out a part of 
the trees after they have borne a few crops and 
begin to crowd. This is poor policy, for in 
nine cases out of ten they are never cut out, 
but continue to grow into a dense, spindling, 
brushy mass, bearing small crops of nearly 
worthless fruit, while the owner wonders 
** what makes the fruit so poor.’’—B. G. Pack- 
ARD, in *‘ Country Gentleman.” 





ASHES AND NIGHT-SOIL AS 
of MANURE. 





WE use ashes indiscriminately on all kinds of 
crops and all kinds of soil, and get some ben- 
efit; but not always the full value, which can 
only be realized when we combine the ashes 
with organic and particularly nitrogenous 
manures. I have found, in experimenting, the 
greatest effect from a union of night-soil with 
hard-wood ashes—not only great plant growth, 
but maximum yields of fruit. Never have I had 
such success with tomatoes, for iostance, as 
where nigbt-soil was used, to push forward the 
plant, followed afterward by ashes, to perfect 
the crop. But the ashes must be pleatifully ap- 
plied, as they are slow to dissolve; hence of 
greater advantage on grass-lands, where the 
time is extended. Used alone on tomatoes on 
poor soil, there was a moderate growth, the 
plants exhibiting a pale tint, bearing less fruit 
in number, but of good size. A touch of 
night-soil changed the whole aspect of the 
plant. And this response where the two ele- 
ments are united is always prompt—the ashes 
sure to prevent the vine from getting the better 
of the fruit. The potato, among other things, 
is benefited in the same way. On poor soil, 
particularly on dry clay-loam, with sod turned 
down, the effect is wonderful; but most won- 
derful with the Early Rose, planted as early in 
the spring as possible. 

The ashes used are from hard wood, princi. 
pally maple, the leached article almost as good 
as the unleached. In applying night-soil, it 
may be done when entirely fresh with equal 
benefit. Thus there is constantly made, ready 
to hand, one of the very best fertilizers, al- 
ways prompt and reliable, making the poorest 
soil yield equal to the best, and with compara- 
tively little expense, as only the ground imme- 





diately occupied by the plants needs the appli- 


cation. FfHere is a chance for a poor family, 
having a bit of land, to supPly itself without 
cost with the more important yields of the 
garden, as the ashes and night-soil are the 
products of every household, and always suf- 
ficient, the product keeping pace with the size 
of the family and their demands on the garden. 
Where coal is mostly burned the effect will be 
less. In such case it is best to mix ashes and 
soil—this to the depth the ground is worked, 
making the proportion of one of ashes to about 
three of soil, the coarser parts of the ashes 
removed. This should be done the year pre- 
vious, and, at the latest, early in the fall, so 
asto give the heat a chance to act on the com- 
bined ashes and soil. Clay soil, especially if 
rigid, should have this treatment to improve 
its texture, whether wood ashes are used or not; 
or, inthe absence of coal ashes, vegetable 
material should be workedin. Then all that 
is needed in the spring is to plant and apply 
the stronger manure. Apply not all at once, 
but as is needed during the season—less when 
the plant is small, always keeping the soil well 
stirred.—F. G., in “New York Tribune.” 





AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 





Beps for spring bulbs should be located in 
a well-drained soil, and if they are so arranged 
that they are protected by the house or a fence 
from the northeast winds they will bloom 
earlier in the spring. They should be made 
narrow, so that the bulbs can be cultivated 
more easily; and they should also be a little 
raised in the center, so that the water will not 
settle and ret the bulbs. The soil should bé 
rich, but not heavy, and it needs a good supply 
of sand well mixed with it, to make it friable 
for at least six or eight inches in depth, as the 
roots of tulips and hyacinths often strike down 
that distance. Sometimes bulbs decay because 
attention has not been given to preparing the 
soil, and it was too wet and heavy for their 
roots to penetrate. Common garden soil 
mixed with one part sand and one part manure, 
so old that it will crumble in the hand, will 
make excellent compost for all kinds of bulbs. 
But if you can procure some old crumbled tan- 
bark from the tan-yard—so old that it has no 
form—and mix one-third of it with garden sof] 
and add one-third of sand, your bulbs will 
bloom in perfection. Never put barnyard ma- 
nure upon bulbs until it is entirely decayed, as 
it would scorch their tender roots. All bulbs 
should be planted in November. They must 
be set firmly into the soil. Take a good-sized 
stick and drill holes with it, and sprinkle a 
very little sand into each hole, so as to give the 
roots a good start in light soil. After the 
bulbs are planed, the beds should be covered 
with leaves or coarse stable-litter; for, aluhough 
they are perfectly hardy even in northern New 
England, yet the freezing and thawing of the 
ground in early sprivg, and in a warm winter, 
cracks the ground aud injures the roots. When 
the leaves first thrust themselves through the 
ground the covering should be partly removed, 
to give them more air; and when they are three 
or four inches high it can be raked off entire_ 
ly.— Country Gentleman. 


....A letter from Prof. Cook, of the Michi- 
gan Agricultural College, on Grape rot and the 
Phylloxera is published in the Country Gentle- 
man: 

‘* LANSING, October, 1877. 

‘A short time sinceI went, by request, to 
Grosse Isle, an island in the Detroit River, 
about thirty miles below the city, to examine a 
vineyard belouging to Mr. Lion. It consists 
of eighteen acres, mostly Cencord and Dela- 
ware, but also some Iona, Clinton, Salem, and 
Rogers’4 and 9. Taree years ago the fruit of 
this vineyard netted the owner over $3,000; 
this year it is an entire failure. Rogers’ 4 has 
rotted worst; Salem and 9 least; Clinton, Con- 
cord, and Delaware very badly. It was diffi- 
cult to find a cluster of any kind quite free 
from rot. 

“Now it occurs that the condition of the 
fruit as to the rot is a perfect index of the con- 
dition of the roots as to phylloxera. In every 
case but one, in a half-day’s digging, 1 predict- 
ed correctly the state of the roots by the 
amount of disease in the fruit. Three years 
ago the Iona fruit rotted; now these [ona vines 
are all dead. Both this year and last the vine- 
yard had a large amount of wood and was 
allowed to bear an excessive crop of fruit, 
and both seasons were quite wet. The ground 
was at times so wet that for days men could 
not go onit. The soilis heavy clay, but haS 
Grains 30 feet apart. 

‘* Now I think the main trouble is phylloxera; 
secondly, too much wood and too heavy fruit- 
ing—mavy dead roots. Must prune closer 
and thin the fruit; and, if at all wet, drain 
thoroughly. Let this advice be followed, at 
least on a portion of the vineyards; then watch 
the results. Now tell me what you think of all 
this. I need not tell you it is a serious matter. 

“A, J. CooK.” 


....From the address of the president of the 








Convention of Short-horn Breeders we extract 
the following: 

“Patriotism and enlightened self-interest 
should lead us to devise effective means to 
carry into every grazing and feeding district 
of the country Short-horn bulls of respectable 
pedigrees, to be widely distributed, and we 
shall soon find that whatis now styled ‘com. 
mon American beef’ will be a commodity of 
the past. To no other purpose can we so 
profitably devote our attention. 

“ben Short-horo breeders, iastead ofhaving 
cause to complain of dull sales of bulls, wil) 
find their energies taxed to the utmost to keep 
pace with the demand. They will then also 
find that, instead of males bringing dispropor. 
tionately small prices, as compared with fe- 
males, they will be sought after at remunera- 
tive rates. I have felt it to be my duty to give 
this matter special promivence, in the hope 
that the attention of the Convention may be 
earnestly directed toit. It is cause for won- 
der tbat so large a percentage of American 
cattle should be only second rate, while so 
many well-bred bulls are almost unsalable 
and while it is certain that the only quality o¢ 
beef which it will pay to export is our best. 
It is questionable if the exportation of any 
part of the carcass but the hind-quarters will 
be found to be remunerative. It will do bet- 
ter to preserve the fore-quarters, and to ex- 
port them manufactured or salted. My decid- 
ed conviction is that the exportation of live 
cattle to Great Britain is too hazardous and 
the shrinkage too great to render that a relia- 
ble and profitable trade.” 


...-Dark stables are an abomination and 
should not be tolerated. There is nonecessity 
to sacrifice comfort, either in winter or sum- 
mer, to secure enough light. A horse’s eyes 
are enlarged—the pupil of the eye is—by being 
kept in a dark stable. He has the harness put 
on him, and suddenly brought out into the 
bright, glaring sunlight, which contracts the 
pupil so suddenly as to cause extreme pain 
By persevering in this very foolish and injudi- 
cious as well as cruel practice, the nerves of 
the eyes become impaired, and, if continued 
long enough, loss of sight will ensue. To see 
how very painful it is to face a bright light 
after having been iv the dark, take a walk 
some dark night for a short time, till the eye 
becomes accustomed to the darkness, then 
drop in, suddenly, some well-lighted room, and 
you will be scarcely able to see for a few mo- 
ments in the sudden light. You know how 
painful it is to yourself; then why have your 
horse repeatedly to bear such unnecessary 
pain? A dark stable is invariably a damp one, 
and such stables we are not yet willing to put 
either a valuable working or driving horse in. 
Give gocd ventilation, let the sunshine and the 
air have a chance to effect an entrance, and 
your stables will be purer and more healthy. 


.... Te Fruit Recorder says about verbenas : 
“Do not attempt to save the large roots. Take 
new slips of the young runners which have 
rooted and plant them in a box of nice light 
earth. Sprinkle and place in a shaded, mod- 
erately cool place for a week. Then take to 
winterquarters, which must be a light, airy 
place, rather cool than otherwise. Fumigate 
every week or two with tobacco, and wet the 
soil with weak tobacco tea once each week. 
Treated thus, your plants will bloom all win- 
ter. Watch closely for insects and do not 
keep too warm. Take the old plants (first 
cutting off the young shoots remaining still in 
the bed), pack them, one after another, into a 
keg or box, until it is well filled; then shake 
sand or light dry earth into the receptacle 
until it is filled. Cut off all old blossoms or 
buds and loose, straggling branches. Place 
the keg in a place secure from frost, and, if 
the place is adry one, sprinkle a very little 
occasionally. Butacellar will keep them in 
about the proper state. In the spring, if cet 
out, they will shoot out and make early and 
fine plants.”’ 


...-The Scientific Farmer for October comes” 


to us with an illustration of a device for keep- 
ing stalled cattle clean, and is based upon the 
observed fact that whenever a cow voids her 
excrement she arches her back, or, in common 
parlance, ‘‘humps up.’? Onthe supposition 
that anything that would prevent the arching 
of the back would also prevent the voiding of 
the excrement, some ingenious Yankee placed 
arigid bar over the animals, within an inch or 
two of their backs, so that, when they attempt 
to get ready for the operation, their backs 
would strike this bar and prevent them. Soon 
the animals learn to step back, and the excre- 
ment is deposited out of the way. 


....Professor Cope has recently made a 
curious discovery in Western Texas of a breed 
of hogs whose hoofs are not divided. The 


breed was raised from a single hog, which, un- 


expectedly, was found to have this character- 
istic. This seems to be rather an instance of 


creation than evolution. Since these new ani- 
mals do not answer to the Levitical specifica- 
tion of unclean animals, it would be a curious 
question whether they would be obnoxious to 
the Mosaic law. 


[November 29, 1877, 





BRANDRETH’S PILLS, 


WE believe these celebrated pills are pre- 
ordained by their inherent merits to be the 
medicime of the world. They impart a 
power by which every organ of the body 
becomes healthy. Nature has formed the 
bowels so that they are capable of drawing 
to them the impurity of any organ of the 
body, however distant. So we have little 
more to do, when we are sick, than to purge 
freely with a medicine time has proved will 
not hurt. This treatment always quickly 
restores the health, when adopted in time. 

BRANDRETH’S PILLS 

cure both costiveness and diarrhea. Ask 
the man who was dying from constipated 
bowels what cured him. He tells you Bran- 
dreth’s Pills. Ask him who had dysentery 
for months what cured him. He says Bran- 
dreth’s Pills. They are the best medicine 
for Small Pox, and they prevent any 
marks. Read Abram Putney’s case, and 
we have many others. A case occurred 
recently where Brandreth’s Pills cured a 
deep ulcer of the foot, which the doctors 
said could only be removed by amputation; 
yet twenty-five boxes cured it and restored 
the patient’s health. Reference, W. M. 
Skinner, of White Plains. 

Brandreth’s Pills are not a quack medi- 
cine, but a scientific preparation, which 
have been prepared by the present proprie- 
tor for over fifty years. They are wholly 
compesed of innocent herbs and vegetable 
essences, are incapable of hurting the most 
delicate, yet sure to cleanse the bowels 
and blood and exert a curative effect 
upon every form of disease. Where for 
twenty years tbe patient had no movement 
of the bowels without medicine or mechan- 
ical means, a month’s use of Brandreth’s 
Pills cured, restoring the bowels to regular- 
ity. 

The secret of recruiting the vital princi- 
ple is discovered in this medicine. Jt gen- 
erates and increases healthy animal warmth, 
Provided the great organs are not irrepara- 
bly injured, there is no disease Brandreth’s 
Pills will not cure. Remember, they con- 
centrate the vitality of the system to eject 
the disease, wherever located in the body. 

MONTROSE-ON-THE-HUDSON, 
Oct, 9th, 1377. 

My DEAR SIR:—I wish to give you my testimony 
in favor of your valuable Pilis as an anti-bilious 
remedy. I Once had a bi ious tever of the worst kind, 
with violent pain i the head, back, and loms. I took 
nothing but your pilis in large doses. They soon 
broke the tever and quickly relieved me of al) pain, 
apd l was soon entirely well. I have had to cross the 
Istnmus of Panama frequently, and, though much 
exposed, I have always escaped the Chagres or 
Panama fever, because before going I always purified 
my system with a few sood doses of Brandretn’s 
Pills. Lthink this should be done by ail persons go- 
ing to sea ortoa malazious or yellow-fever district. 
Very truly yours, JNO. G. BROWN, 

Ex-Brig.-Gen. U. 3. Vol. 

B. BRANDRETH, M.D. 





SOMERSTOWN. Westchester Co., N. Y.,? 
Oct. 30th, 1877. 

B. BRANDRETH, M. D.—My Dear sir:—Brandreth’s 
Pills have been the only medicine 1 have used in 
thirty years. I must say that they are truly “much 
in litue”; for every disease Lhave had hus yielded 
to three or four doses. Once, when tearfully sick 
with the smal! pox, I took them constantly for two 
weeks, and soon got well, without a mark. The first 
three doses purged away large quantities of black, 
foetid excrement, and the puin in my head, loins, 
and back left me. By eyes, also, which had been 
quite sore, became well; and soon, to the surprise of 
my neighbors, {was upand about. Tnose around 
who did not use the pills died, for the disease was 
very virulent. My family are great believers in 
Brandreth’s Pills, for Lulmost brought them up on 
that ae ey Eigse ee — always called 
in for childish ailments. Yours truly, 

d M PUTNEY,, 
P.-O. Address Katonah, Westchester Co., N. Y. 





Hector Hays, of Muir, Ionia Co., Mich- 
igan, in a letter dated October 6th, 1876, 
says Brandreth’s Pills cure all diseases in 
that region, including fever and ague. 
Certificate from a reqular M. D. of 40 Years’ Prac- 

tice in one place: 


I hereby certify that I have practiced medicine for 
the last forty years, andin that time have been in 
tie habit of recommending Dr. Brandreth’s Pil s in 
preferei.ce to any other proprietary pills offered for 


he di stores. 
eer Mere JOHN VEDDER, M. D. 
SAUGERTIES, October Sth, 1876. 


We continue to receive proof how 
BRANDRETH’S PILLS 

cure fevers of all kinds, tumors, Bright’s 
disease, rheumatism, dropsy and enlarge- 
ment of organs from any cause, affections 
of the liver and gall-ducts, often expelling 
stones. These facts, coupled with the de- 
mand and long use, should make the 
prejudiced consider. 

Brandreth’s Pills are twenty-five cents a 
box, either with or without sugar coating. 
Twenty-five cents sent through the mail 
will insuré a box of pills sent by mail. 
Fifty cents, three boxes; and one dollar, six 
boxes. We usually send to our customers 
an almanac and other papers interesting to 
secure their health. Address 

B. BRANDRETH, 
Sing Sing, New York. 


The principal officé is Brandreth House, 
New York, where wholesale orders may be 
sent, 
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AGRICULTURAL. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
Seeds, Wholesale and Retail, 
15 John Street, New York. 








USE FISHER’S 














SAFETY OIL. 


Has no disagreeable odorin burning. Is. perfectly 
safe and is a very 


Brilliant Illuminating Oil, 
giving a good, safe,and steady light to read or sew by. 
Packed in 1 and 5-gallon CANS, also in BARRELS. 
{2 Sample cases, containing 2 cans(10 gallons) Oil 
sent FREE by exvressto any address on receipto 
#4.00. $1 allowed for cans and cases when returned. 
Address the Manufacturer, 
F. L. FISHER, 
JOHNSON ANE. McWHORTER STREETS, 
Newark, N. J. 


LANDS FOR SALE. 


960,000 ACRES IN SOUTHWEST 
MISSOURI. 


First-class Stock Farms, excellent Agricultural 
Lands, and the best Tobacco Region inthe West. 
Short winters, no grasshoppers, orderly society, good 
markets, and a healthy country. Low Prices! Long 
Credit 

Tiee. Transportation to the lands furnished pur- 
chasers. for further information adaress 


A. L. DEANE, Land Commissioner, St. Louis. 
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STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphateof Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, yy Flour. 


LISTER BROTHER 
New York Office 159 Frome Street. 
‘factory, Newar! 
Farmers ana Dealers are invited to send for 


wm 
Circular. 
FERTILIZERS. 
SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC CUANO. |, 


A NO. 1 FERTILIZER. 

Itis promot, active, and reliable. Twelve years’ 
successful use has shown it to be of the Very High- 
est Quality. Price moderate. Quality and stand- 
— ss aranteed. For further ope ag address 

MFIC GUANO CO. Bost K. N. PHELPS. 
w ipabon, Conn.; SHARPLESS. & ‘CARPENTER, 59 
Sovth Water St, ater; or H. D. WOOD- 
RUFF, Langsingburg. N. 








LANE & BODLEY Co. 


TEN-HORSE FARM ENGINE 


AWARDED GRAND PREMIUM OF 


$100.00 IN COLD 


at the last Cincinnati Industrial Exposition, over six 


exhibitors in six days’ practical tests, eonducted by 
three expe 


rts. 
Send for circulr, agiving description and detail 
the famous a > al. LAN & B DLEY C o e 


weal Water Sts.. Cincinnat! 


SS TION WITHOUT Mur 4 
VA OTECTION LATION, 1 
PRESERY pRorEC ON yOTION 


SECURED ONLY— FROM CONTAGION 
CRANE, BREEDS CO'S } 


METALLIC LIC BURIAL CASES 


ASKETS. 
sige 


FOR WARMING DWELL- 

INGS GREEN-HOUSES 
URNING 
OILERS 




















BATHS, etc., by 


HOT WATER. 


Cc. RB. ELLIS, 
182 Center St.. New York. 


OTIS & CORSLINE, 

51 Powerr’s Block, 

Rochester, N. ¥. 

) Manufacture every description of 

, VITRIFIED,SALT-GLAZED 
SEWER-PIPES, 
Standard Quality. 

nee can select from a 

assortment of eee 





nounced superior to any 
Sewer.Pine made in this eountrr. 














MEDICAL 








PUBLIC NOTICE. 


1, JOHN HANNAS, being a Blacksmith by trade, 
had often felt the want of some means whereby I 
could soften IRON at the forge, so that 1 could work 
itata better advantage. This induced me to make 
many experiments with different substances which 
offered the best prospects of success. It was on one of 
these occasions that I discovered the wonderful ef- 
fects of Electro Silicon upon the HUMAN SYSTEM. 

Ihad a defect in three of my fingers, which were 
bent or shut up in my hand in such a manner, by the 
CONTRACTION OF THE CORDS, that they were very 
troublesome to me in my daily avocation. I could 
not handle my tools as I wished, and often thought 
that I would have them cut off, to get them out of my 
way. I had used everything that offered any hope: f 
relief; but all to no effect. Well, I say 1 was wors- 


ing witb Electro Silicon at the forge. and. of course, 
— not prevent its coming in contact with my 
ands. 

I took no notice of the effect it had produced, until 
one day, wishing to use a heavy hammer, I grasped 
it with my crooked hand; and, much to my surprise, lL 
found my crook.4-fingers straighten out, and I had 
as much use of them asever. I could hardly believe 
my eyes. Ishowed my hand to my wife and family, 
and a general rejoicing was the result. 

The question now was: hat had produced this 
wonderful effect? Every act was recalled, and, after 
along and careful investigation, I at last made up 
oe mind that PARAS g001 fortune had been caused by 

ECT RO CON. My next step was to discover 
some means by which I could combine this wonder- 
ful substance, so that everybody could use it. I 
made diligent search through every book that i 
thought would throw any light upon the subject, and, 
at last, in a very old mecical bo Lfound a way by 
which I could doit. The result was perfectly satis- 
factory, and I was able to make a liniment the like 
the world has never seen before. I now began to 
pe about me for cases to try the effect of it on 
others. 

Il had 4 neighbor living about a mile f-om my shop 
who had a lame knee, caused by the cords being con- 
tracted La rheumatism. I sent him a bottle of 
Electro Si tae Liniment, and told him to use 1t thor- 
oughly. He did 80, and at the end of three months 
he was able to throw aside his cane and walk to my 
4 ———- as wellasever. It had worked just 

t did in my case, producing a perfect cure. [ 
gave itto other of my neighbors and friends (for 
miles around) who were suffering from Swelled 
Limbs, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Stiff Joints, Burns, 
etc., all of which it cured, without any trouble. 
Finding that the Electro Silicon Liniment would 
penetrate the skin of man further than any other 
substance, it occurred to me that it must be good tor 
the horse; and it has proved itself one of the very 
best ap lications in all external diseases occurring iD 
that noble animal. 

Prepared by the Electro Piteon ee Com- 
pany office 76 William St.. 

VAN SCHAACK, Risvsween & Oe ‘Chicago. 

Sola by a Drugyists. 50 cents per dottle. 


SANDAL WOOD 


possesses a much greater power in restoring toa 
healthy state the mucous membrane of the urethra 
than either Cubebs or Copaiba, It never produces 
sickness, is certain and speedy in its action. Itis 


fast superseding every other remedy. Sixty cap- 
sules cure in six or eight days: No other medicine 
can do this. 


Owing to its great success, many substitutes have 
been advertised, such as Pastes, Mixtures, Pills 
Balsams, etc., all of which have been abandoned. 


Dundas Dick & Co.’s Soft Capsules, containing Oil of 
Sandlewood, sold at all Drug Stores. Ask for circular 
or send to 35 and 37 Woorster St., New York, for one. 


"IT SAVED MY LIFE” 2222 fere3 


. Eldridge and 
Gaizua, N. — eae ve giyen sworn statements of its 
saving their lives in obstinate Kidney Disease. 


A 60D- SEND is what patients say, after using 

Howe’s Concentrated Syrup. 
Death had been staring them in the face. Doctors 
had given them up to die uf Liver Disease. 


WHAT SUFFERING Ladies may avoid bya 


Bn { use of Wg A 7 
Concentrated Syrup for W Uterine Dis- 
eases aad P. odie’ esgaelenien, Ulceration of the 


Womb, and Diseases of Child-birth, Scrofula, ete. 
AS A MIRACLE, so wonderful does Howe’s 
Copeongratod Syru cure 
old, obstinate Chronic Diseases—as Catarrh, Con- 
sumption, Bronchitis, Diseases of the Heart, ete. 
Sold by Tuggists. 4 ress 
. HOWE, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


Cancer 











Cured, by Dr. KINGSLEY, who has 

en engaged in a very extensive and 

gpcseestal ractice at ROME,N.Y.,for more thas twen. 
ty years. Thousands of persons ‘cured of this much. 
dreaded disease, who came from various parts of the 
world, are now living witnesses of his wonderful 
skill in rescuing them from a terrible and bare ey 
death. Doctors, ministers,and the poor cured free, 
Write for a circular, giving full particulars. Address 


W. J. P. KINGSLEY, M.D.. Rome. N. * 
BELLS AND CLOCKS. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. ¥., 


Manufacture a superior CnORe of Bells. 
Special attention given to C CH BELLS.G@ 
{2 Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 


Bell Founders. West Troy, N. Y. 
Fifty years established. CHURCH BELLS and 
CHIMES; ACADEMY, FACTORY BELLS, etc. Improved 
Patent Mountings. Catalogues free. No agencies. 


BUCKEYE ete FOUNDRY. 
Established im 3837. 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mountcd 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Church-s, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, ete. Fully eee, 

Illustrated Catalogue sent F. 
Vanvuzen & Tirt, 102 E. 2d St., Cincinnati. 




















THE BUFFALO LITHIA WATERS. 


A BLESSING WITHOUT PRICE TO AMERICAN WOMEN.—A PROPHYLACTIC 


DURING THE PERIOD OF GESTATION. | 
EXTRACT FROM: LETTER OF DR. C. WINSLOW, 
A Leading Practitioner of the City of Baltimore. 


“In several cases I have found this Water of marked service in relieving the nausea of pregnant women. 
I frequently resort to it at intervals during the whole course of pregnancy. Being antacid, laxative. diuret- 
ic, and tonic. it seems well adapted to relieve the disturbances usually attendant upon gestation, and I have 
no doubt its free use might remove uremic poison and prevent convulsions produced thereby. 


De. Winslow refers to the Water of Spring No. 2. 


These waters, in cases or dozen balt-galign bottles, can be had a 


in New York of JOHN F. HENRY, CUR 
corner of Fifth Avenue and Twenty-Fourth Street, 


per cas¢,in advance; 


t the Springs at BS 
. Nos. 8and 9 College Place; of CASWELL, HAZARD & Co., 
>. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, 


BUFFALO 


ITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1878. 





Persons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. Any 


of the following publications will, be sup- 
plied, in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, 
on receipt of the sum named in addition to 
the regular subscription price of THz INDE 
PENDENT—Viz., $3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage paid. 

Req. Price. 
Agriculturist .............+++++.-$1 30 $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 300 
Atlantic Monthly................. 360 400 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 2 60 3 00 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 3 60 4 00 
Godey’s Lady’s Beok (with chromo 
“‘The Mother’s Joy’”’)........270 3800 
Harper’s Magazine............... 8360 400 
Harper’s Weekly................. 360 400 
po err -360 400 
Home Journal.................-. 260 300 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with steel 


engraving ‘‘The Glee Maiden”) 110 130° 


pe Sa ee 3 60 4 00 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 3 60 4 00 
Littell’s Living Age..............750 800 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 1 00 150 


Popular Science Monthly......... 4 60 5 00 
St. Nicholas Magazine............ 2 75 3 00 
Scribner’s Monthly............... 3 60 4 00 
Sunday Magazine... ............. 260 300 
Ne GOMER ica caccae: cccesacee -. 60 4 00 


The Literary World (Monthly), 
DOs cc cccc cece dt MVS 1 50 
The Nation (new subs.).......... 4 75 5 20 
The Nursery (new subs.)..+...... 1 35 1 60 
The Illustrated Christian Weexly. 2 25 2 50 
The ChriQiGbsssci..cccdaccsecsee SO 10 
Presbyterian Quarterly (new subs.) 3 10 3 60 
International Review (new subs.). 4 50 5 v0 
Turf, Field, and Farm (new subs.) 4 50 5 00 
Forest and Stream...............350 400 
Eclectic Magazine............2.+. 4 50 5 00 
Waverley Magazine............ -- 450 500 
Whitney’s Musical Guest......... 80 110 

“Wide Awake,’”’ an Ilustrated 
Magazine for Young People.. 170 200 
New York Semi-Weekiy Post..... 260 300 
t@" POSTMASTERs and others desir- 
ifig to act as agents can receive further 

informatior by applying to us. 





FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for THE INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Eacn File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers —half a vear. The 
cover has “THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
each (the usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 


K.S&Co's. 
’ IMPROVED 
MUSIC 


& 
PAPER FILE. 














Ss 





PREMIUMS. 


We offer any one of the following PREML 
UMS, all postage paid, to subscribers who send 
$8 for 1 year’s —o in advance (either 
new or renewal) viz. 

Either Volume of Rev. Joseph Cook’s 
Boston Monday Lectures, entitled 
“Biology” and ‘Transcendental- 
ism,” Published, in cloth, by James 
R. yo & Co., of Boston. Col- 
ored ustrations. 


Any one volume of the Household Edi- 
tion or Charles Dickens’s Works, 
bound in Cloth. Published by Lee 
& Shepard, Boston. 

Moody and Sankey’s “ Gospel Hymns 
and Sacred Songs No. 2.” 

‘Lincoln and His Cabinet; or, First 
Reading of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation.” Fine Large Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. Size, 26x36. 

* Authors of the United States.” Fine 
Large Steel Engraving, 44 Por- 
traits. Size, 24x38. By Ritchie. 

“Charles Sumner.” Fine Steel En 
graving. By Ritchie. 

“Ex-President U.S.Grant.” Fine Steel 
Engraving. By Ritchie. 

“Ex- Vice-President Wilson.” 
Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

“Edwin M. Stanton.” Fine Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. 

Carpenter's Book, of “President Lin- 
coln at the White House.” 360 pp. 

For Three New Subscribers and $9 we 
give a copy of Worcester’s Un- 
abridged Pictorial Quarto Dic- 
tionary, bound in sheep, latest 
issue, published by J. B. Lippincott 

Co., of Philadelphia. See Pre- 
mium Page of this paper. 
Address 


Fine 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 3787, New York Civ. 


The IJnilepentent, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Remittances must be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter 
The present registration system is virtually an abso- 
lute pretection against losses by mail, and all Post- 
masters are obliged to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 





52 Humber, in advance (postage: free) ....... $3.00 
26 1.50 
13 “ “ . 0.75 
53 : after 3 months, 3.56 
523 = after 6 months, 4.00 


Short subscriptions 10 cents per week. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicitorder s 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until paymentof all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for’ the ensuing year, with or withou 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper isa sufficient receip 
of the FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is made 
either the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. But when a postage stamp is received the 
receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet street 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 3787, New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1.—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-office—whether directed to his name or another’s 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2.—If a person orders his paper discentinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

3.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removing, and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE ‘LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
oeary aaa oo Page& Business } —— 


™m 
{times (one montb).. 4times (one month) ..8c, 
B (t three months). toe: 3 - foares months). rg 
2% “ (six i Ge- 126 Sf c 
tei Stodive i“ .50c.|52 “ (twelve “ ‘tee, 


ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 








1 time.............- eeecoccccecs 
4 times (one MEET ac tacasnstecdsdii< 
y.* three months). . 90c. 
> S six hee ecco . Be. 
g& “ (twelve “ bececnscevecsooecasece 80c. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTICES..... ONE DOLLAR PER AGATB 
LINE, EACH TIME. 


FINANCIAL NOTICES... ;TWO DOLLARS PER AGATS 
RELIGIOUS NOTICES............ Frirry CENTS A Lin 


MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four li 
M1; over that, Twenty-five cents a line. 

Payments for advertising must be made in adva 

Address all letters to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Bex 2787 New York City 
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THE Fashionable Custom angnt free to any ad- 
ples 0 
_ CLOTHING and ‘Suitings; Fashion 
for Men’s Wear. STYLISH Plate; with full directions 
SLITS to Order. inail-and obtaining ing by . 
$18, $20, and $25 8 ar eo : 
ssaieaiiniatienctilieads attaes MAN & WOO ran vy, | DUETS Collars, Cuils, Drawers 
Superior Electro Plated Ware. oe eet ee = 
Salesroom, 13 jou n poet pag Bd York. ade to Order in a Superior Style. G 
fddletewn, Conn. 
FOR SALE BY LEADING DEALERS. 847 BROADWAY. 
‘ | “TRAVELS OF ST PAUL.” 
E. D. BASSFORD'S ESTE RaROOK £00 TRAVELS OF ST PAUL. 
: 5 FALCON PEN A Wall Map. 30 by 42inches, on muslin, with col- 
a aa ‘ ored lines marking the various routes. Especiaily 
Cooper Institute, New York City, 3 useful to Sabbath-Schools, families, and Bible Stu 
dents. Price$1.50. Sent by mail. 
Cuca 
New Illustrated Priced Catalogue “AROUND THE WORLD ” 
is a book of fifty closely-printed . 
pages, quoting, with the size, ca- Be hg at R. HENDRIX, A.M. With an In- 
y BisHoPp E.M. MARVIN. 12mo, Cloth, 
pacity, and style, the prices of about 650 pages. Contains a fuil account of the Author's =— 
SIX THOUSAND items of House- Sapees S0ue oe ot the 6 ge bang Ee age Cpoceipeeens 
e saw in Japan, . . 
furnishing Hardware, China, Class, Egypt, Syria, Palestine, Turkey. Greece, Italy, ms 
Silver Ware, Cutlery, Cooking Uten- of every Quality, Shirts, etc., Made to Measure and Ready-Made, many. Smitreriand, Helland. Belgium, france, and ama 
sils, Table Ware, Dinner, Tea, and S O B ™ . 
: N s, VERCOATS OYS’ SUIT 4 Ss, | 46 
Toilet Sets, Coal Vases, Fire Sets on. ALL OCCASIONS, Orow seg SEASON sO ‘OR ALL AGES. rw tas acereeaeaes 10 THE FAST BY Way OF THE V 
and Stands, and every kind of 35 to $ "33 to $20. ‘“s ret ia ’ . 
po eae ee etiam age a te il GEO. L. BURR’S NEW RULES FOR SELF-MEAS- WEST, — 
and table, from the plaines or 0 d by M UREMENT, by which over Twenty Thousand Orders have been s 7 
every-day use to the richest and rders al filled (see Testimonials, Book of Fashions), enables parties in any | ¢ Sth Shy naeec with eee nie otra re, mo 
most elaborately decorated, all at PROMPTLY FILLED. part of the country to order their Clothing with the guaranteed | thor and numerous illustrations. Gives an account 
prices a great deal below compet- certainty of receiving the most PERFECT FIT attainable. whathemw. Pricesiae sembymall 
itors’ figures, as will be seen by Samples, Price-List, Le és 
examination of Price-List, which, | Rules for Self-Measurement, €> Book of Fashions, SENT FREE on Application. BISHOPS OF THE M. E. CHURCH 
with Illustrated Catalogue, is G I, B Merchant Clothier ” 
mailed free on receipt of 3c. eo. . uUrT, <> sit teiiaiaiies. ie Bead? SOUTH. 
stamp. Goods carefully boxed and Successor to FREEMAN & BURR, ESTABLISHED 1863. A Splendid Steel-plate Engraving of the 8 Bishops 
shipped to all parts. of the Church, from recently-taken photographs, ex- Iam 
gouted in best style, on sheet 16x20 inches. Price Wh 
e ) t 
EDWARD D. BASSFORD, IN Py Address orders to The ( 
Cooper Institute, New York City. | Ollcloths, Mattings, Rugs, Mats, Window Shades,Curtains, Cornices, etc. ee a een Re 
- meiine W 4 l l 4 Ss L = h { Formerly with si If an 
ease mention this paper. 1 lam - el 4 3 ( W.& J. SLOANE, LOGAN D. DAMERON, Agent, &t. Louis, Me. To 
161 eons AVENUE, corner ae gl Street, IF YOU WISH TO KAaOW Lett 
Lat 367 Sixth Avenue, cor, 17th 
CONGRESS SPRING, IS NOW OFFERING NEW PATTERNS at GREATLA REDUCED PRICES. All A bout Minnesota, Or 
N Y c2" Close Buyers pat CS te call betore purchasing elsewhere THE GREAT WHEAT STATE, ‘ies 
’ Send Two Dollars for the Weekly 4 
Saratoga, N. Y. | SHARP’S NEW LONG RANGE RIFLES. MODEL 1877.| pionNcER PRESS. my 
The water of this famous Spring is an LONG The Finest Long Range Rifle Ever Produced. PB te tyenly ving ten AE : Of a 
. e INE WALL MAP OF THE NORTHWEST 8 ie 2 
Active and Powerful Cathartic : ‘ The first ready for delivery in November. Owing to the increased de- | paid to each Subscriber as a PREMIUM. oo Su 
5 4 RANGE. 3 mand for ournew Long Range Rifles, we would peer to parties desir- seeking homes inthe West will findin this Paper In o1 
highly carbonated, of agreeable taste, improving and ing to obtain one for the early spring to send in their orders at once, Sag Pen ye 00... Paul, Minn. Or 
nvigorating the spirits, appetite, and general health New Model, I 
in a remarkable manner. wa 
It contains of the laxative salts (chloride of sodium Be 
and bicarbonate of Magnesia, 622 grains to each gal- FOR THE 
lon) enough to render its effects 9 2 Som 
CERTAIN, FREE, and COPIOUS eo “HORSE! re 
, 9 + J Got 
without debilitating. Atthe same time, it does not NEW MODEL MILITARY ARM. tcinien wah dete cael ss , In 
contain an excess of these salts, the presence of which = - a horse should have a pair of 
n the cruder mineral waters often renders them THE BEST YET. FURLONC’S PATENT ae 
drastic and irritating SALESROOM, Send for Circular. SHARP’S RIFLE CO.. FOOT COOLERS AND EXPANDERS, si 
By our new method of bottling the Congress Water, {77 BROADWAY BRIDGEPORT 
the use of the pump being dispensed with, the water . | OLD KELIASLE. | 2 which remove all fever from the feet and keep them No | 
s t a 8 ’ : New York. Conn. in a clean, moist, and healthy sondyion. absolutely NO 
is preserved in all its purity and strength. Great TRADE MARK preventing corns, contracted feet, quarter-cracks, A 
eare has been taken to protect the Spring from all 5 af = cr ecrayes 7 ay sieirts pny Lane ns . 
mpurities. e seeds - WE MANUFACTURE - natural condition. “They can ‘be used tor a Sturhing- Ast 
Genuine Congress Water is never sold on draught. oot, and do not cost one-fvuurth as much as theo 
gt ti bottle of this ome nastier name IN THE rh STYLES, leather one. The cut represents the Holder and B 
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